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Che Independent, 


THE INDIAN’S CROSS AND STAR. 


BY H. H. 


Ox necklace, made of hammered silver bent 
In rudest beads and corals rudely strung, 
Careless above her scarlet blanket flung. 

A silver cross the Indian wore. It lent 

Her strange attire a stranger charm. 
We thought, our Christian faith. 

among 
Her savage race, in centuries past, had sung 

And taught the wondrous Bethlehem tale which 

blent 

The Star and Cross forever in our thought 

And love. 

The cross was smoothly wrought 
And smoother worn by age; its base, a heart 
Rough-shaped. ‘Oh! heart of Jesus, which has 
sought 
Its own,” we cried; “‘no wilderness apart 
From its divine regenerating art !” 


It meant, 
Some priest 


But we were wrong. One versed in Indian lore 
Seeing the cross, its tale interpreted. 
Twas older than Judea’s Christ, he said. 
None knew how old. The heart-shaped base it 
bore 
Was fashioned for the waning moon. ‘The four 
Crossed lines, the Stars of Morn and Evening 
red, 
Worshiped as gods by poet races dead, 
Forgotten dead, for centuries, and more, 
Ere counted centuries began. 
We know 
That he, thus speaking, could but speak the 
true. 
And yet the silver cross no less sufficed 
As emblem than before ; thus reverent priced 
By pagans, cherished their dark ages through, 
Unconscious symbol of the Cross of Christ. 
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THE FISHERMAN. 





BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 
THE fisherman ! 
The fisherman ! 

Ah! hear him shout and sing ! 
His |: art is gay, 
As now to-day, 

He greets the opening Spring. 


**Ho! ho! for trout!” 
Oh, hear him shout! 
Equipped with rod and line, 
He wades the brook 
And casts his hook 

For speckled trout so fine. 


He’s left his care 
Behind him there, 
Within the dusty town, 
To roam about 
And in and out 
Where alder brooks wind down. 


Oh, what delight, 

From morn till night, 
The fisherman doth find! 

They only know, 

Who with him go 
And leave their care behind. 

New Yor« Crry. 
— —_ 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


(A CHURCH SOCIETY MANIFESTATION IN 
IRELAND.) 





BY MES. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
‘Tue truth is, madam, there must be 
A limit to all things, you know. 
I've given what I could (ah me!) 
This many a time, already. So”—— 
* But, surely, you will not refuse 
To—that is, help convert the Jews?” 





‘ But there are beggars at my door, 
Old, blind, and some”— “Send 
away! 
Tcan deny them. Its no more 
Than they expect. That’s what I say.” 
** But I've not learned yet to deny.” 
“*Tt’s time vou had.” “ Then shall I try? 


them 


(I will deny her! She shall wring 
For this wild plan”- 
choose. 
Oh, thank you! What a glorious thing 
It would be to convert the Jews !” 
**My countrymen across the sea, 
From flood and fire, appeal to me.” 


) “Give what you 


* Oh! as to that, there’s misery 
Enough in Ireland, too. The West 
Of our poor Ireland is, you see, 
Rocky and barren. But it’s best--” 
‘+ These people ery to God for bread.” 
* His will is—they cannot be fed.” 


Nor can the Jews be moved 
The hand that led them in old years. 

Their faith is iron, and might I 
Break it with silver? Drop your tears 

On their sad creed, Oh. lifted eyes, 

That, from the Croas, saw throngh the skies ! 


save by 


They wait for Thee, who bound thy head 
With thorns, 
shine, 
True Light and only, from the dead, 
On their dark patience. Oh, Divine 
And Lowly! let their night-watch end, 
There is no Christ but Christ. Descend ! 


not knowing. Once more 


QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 
- a 


THE DREAM OF THE PADRES. 


BY BISHOY JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 





For real romance our American history 
furnishes nothing superior to the planting of 
the Jesuit and Franciscan Missions along 
our Pacific Coast. It stands quite alone in 
originality of conception and patient bold- 
ness of execution. Part of a great plan, 
this singular work of the Padres, it is no 
easy thing to decide whether the origin lay 
in the enterprise of the warrior, the state- 
craft of the politician, or the zeal of the mis- 
sionary Jesuit. The weight of evidence is 
with the last theory. True enough, Cortes, 
with his great wealth and ambitious wife. 
looked northward for new fields of conquest, 
and on the failure of an expedition to Cal- 
ifornia which he sent out, himself under- 
took one, though followed with like disaster. 
This, however, was the thing of an _inspir- 
ation, a momentary dream of a broad and 
new territory as a theater for military 
achievement and a source of larger reve- 
nue. When you look for a deep and settled 
conviction, a desperate purpose to go and 
stay and hold for ever, it was not in Cortes 
as in the Jesuit padre. This man had the 
spirit of Loyola and Xavier, and where he 
went he expected to die. He thought noth- 
ing of a backward footstep. Hence, when 
Mexico became a strong Spanish possession, 
and stood on the map in all the dignity of 
New Spain, the Jesuit bethought him of the 
unknown Northern coast, and how he might 
get the start of the Protestant for all the 
years. He wrote back to Spain, and to 
Rome, too, for authority to skirt the coast 
and go inland, and plant a series of missions 
that might become centers of wealth, schools 
for the training of Indians, and points of 
distribution to distant lands. 

The dream of evangelizing California 
began very carly. As far back as 1643, or only 
twenty-three years after the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
landed at Plymouth, the Spanish Govern- 
ment publicly invited the Jesuits to plant 
missions in California. There were delay 
and @ question. But we soon see begin- 





nings. Look at that tongue of land that 
shoots out between the Gulf of California 
aud the ocean! Wild Indians lived upon it, 
and the bounty of Nature gave them all they 
wished without an effort for subsistence. 
In 1697 the Jesuits landed there, planted 
trees, gathered the Indians about them, and 
in forty-eight years we see fourteen strong 
missions standing here and there, half- 
military and half-eclesiastical, and laughing 
to scorn any inroad that the tribes from 
the North should be so foolish as to make 
against them. The legend goes that the 
first proposition to evangelize this sand- 
spit came from New Spain to the Jesuits. 
But the most probable truth of history is 
that the whole idea came from the Jesuits 
themselves in the year 1690, who merely 
took this adroit method to get a political 
backing. 

The Jesuit foothold was at first contined 
solely to the southern country. The padres 
were getting ready, counting their beads 
and laying plans, for a great Northern net- 
work of missions at the very moment when 


they were expelled the country .by the 
Spanish authorities; a mere echo of the 
general Jesuit expulsion in the Roman 
Catholic countries of Southern Europe. 


But Romanism can change names, and yet 
not of necessity its plan. If the Jesuit 
halts, another order can go on. The first 
may plant, but the second reaps. They 
give each other the wink; it is well-under- 
stood between them, and the triumph of 
one is that of both. The three Jesuits who 
organized and established the system of 
missions in the South were Kino, Ugarte, 
and Salvatierra. The last of the trio was 
the master mind. He claimed religion as 
his ruling motive, and eschewed all purely 
colonizing and political measures. Through 
him, not only was the peninsula of Lower 
California overspread with but 
the provinces of Sonora and Sinaloa as well, 
so that not less than eighty separate mis- 


missions, 


sions were in full progress at the time of 
Jesuit expulsion. 

There are four distinet 
whole work. The first is that of the Jesuits, 
contined to Mexican territory, extending 
from 1690 to 1767, when the Jesuits were 
expelled. The second begins with the ef- 
forts of the order of St. Ferdinand, in 
1768, succeeded by the Dominicans, and 
these in turn by the Franciscans, who vig- 
orously prosecuted the work and conduct- 
edit alone. This was the golden aye of 
the Roman Catholic missions along the 
coast, and it continued until 1822, when 
Mexico threw off its allegiance to Spain, 
the missions were secularized, and the 
communities were converted into pueblos, 
or corporate towns. The property was no 
longer in the hands of the padres, and de- 
cline began at once. The third period ex- 
tends from 1822 to 1848, when the treaty of 
Guadaloupé Hidalgo ceded California and 
New Mexico to the United States. Since 
then the missions have had no life, only 
some of them being occupied; but all 
of them were memorials of the desperate 
energy of the Franciscan Padres. 

The local influence which centered in 
the mission was enormous. The absorp- 
tion of property was so great that, apart 
from the padres, there was next to noth- 
ing for the people. Here and there an ad- 
venturous Spaniard went northward, and 
acquired alarge tract of land as a reward 
for his free-booting ; but individual owner- 
ship was exceptional. The man who was 
not a Franciscan and connected with the 


periods to the 





mission nearest him, was at the merey of 
the Indians, and of the priests as well. 
Very early the padres struck up an inti- 
macy with the Indians. This was their 
public. Their children were in the mission 
schools, and the vast herd of laborers were 
Indians, who were paid from the mission 
treasure Then the usual measures 
were employed to get possession of the 
wealth of the dying grandee. All the arts 
practiced in Spain, Italy, France and Bel- 
gium, to get hold of the gold and mines and 
lands of private members of the Roman 
Catholie Church, were employed with 
equal shrewdness and success far away 
along the Pacific Coast, 


box. 


A gentleman said to me, one day, as we 
walked along the Almeda, in Santa Clara: 
‘* All this land where this and other cities 
now stand was the undisputed possession 
of the padres. But their ceaters were not 
well chosen. They did not seem to possess 
the foresight to choose well the places where 
to locate their commercial buildings.” At 
the moment | was compelled to accept his 
But afterward, when 1 had 
visited « number of the mixsions, in both 
the north and south, and aaw the prominent 
and central location of their buildings and 
the skill employed to form connections. be- 
tween all the missions I was compelled to 
a change of opinion, No one can go to 
these places, and look at a map of Califor- 
nia, and take note of the facilities in each 
case, without concluding that these padres 
knew just what they were doing when they 
up the first spadeful of dirt, and 
planted the cross, and hung up their first 
bell in the neighboring tree, and threw its 
echoes westward to the Pacifie surf and 
to the cascades of the Sierras, 
The following table will give un idea of this 
wonderful mission system and the amount 
of property which wax owned by and the 
intluence of these shrewd financial padres, 


testimony. 


dug 


eastward 


We begin with the south, and come north- 


ward. 
¢ 8 4. 8 '@, BaGa 
#60 FE SS bE BF GE 
ss “5 gi gt gm §t AF 
-2 x = al z %, > 
Sau Diego 17) 2,000 12,000 «1,800 «17,000 18.000 
San Luis Rey. 170% = AT) 80,000 10,000 100,000 14,000 
San Juan Capix 
trane . « 16) 1,700 70000 1,008 W000 1u,0u0 
San Gabriel...... 177 2,700 106,000 20,000 40,000 20,000 
Ran Fernando... 1707 10) 14,000 6,000 7,K0 4,000 
San Buenaven 
CORB, ccccce he 1,l0o 44000 1,000 6,000 Bow 
Sante Barbara... 1786 1,200 6,000 1,200 6,000 9,000 
Santa Ipez....... 104 1,900 14,000 1,200 12,000 8,500 
Purissima Con 
ception . 87 16,000 2,000 14,000 6,000 
San Luis Obispo. 1771 1,250 9,000 4,000 7,000 «4,000 
Sav Miguel,..... 17% 1400 4000 2,500 10,000 2,00 
Ban Antonio - 1771 1,400 12,000 2,000 14,000 3,000 
Nostra Signora de 
la Soledad ...... i7¥1 700 6008 1,200 7000 = -2,h00 
Fl Carmel..... . 170 bw 3,000 700 7,000 1,600 
San Juan Batista 17% 1,450 9,000 1,200 9,000 8,500 
Sante Oruz... .. 1791 0 «4,000 800 10,000 2,500 
Sante Clara...... 1777 1,800 15,000 1,200 16,000 6,000 
Ban Jont.......... 1797 2,300 24,000 1,100 19,000 10,000 
Dolores de San 
Francisco 1776 “ 50 1 40 (4,b00 
Ban Rafael...... 1617 1,280 = 3,000 mo 4500 100 
San Francisco, 
Solano ......++.+ 16m 1,200 8000 Ww 4000 4,000 
Total, 21 min’ns........ 36,060 424,000 02,500 821,500 122,000 





There was one military element con- 
nected with the missions. There was always 
a garrison, which was located in barracks 
within the sacred enclosure. This was 
Mexico’s contribution to the colonization 
of the country, and it was considered a part 
of the standing army of the state. When 
the Missions were recolonized by the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, the padres made a 
very shrewd use of this fact, and claimed 





2 (738) 


that, as a garrison had becn employed, thgy 
webgynder the protection of the govgrn- 
memt, and, therefore, their bills must be 
paidyes the modest bill of $13,800 was 


handed inj@ part of which, it is @aimed, 


must be paid by Meékico, and the re 
mainder hy the Wnited States: but it will 
be mi@uy aday before a single cent will be 
paid by cither coverninent. ‘This was not 
rhe preonerty of the padges in any sense. 
The real owners were the serf Indians, who 
did the work and received mere food and a 
pittance of money for rearing up such 
wealth about the mission walls, or, as Mrs. 
Victor well “The property 
accumulated by the sixty yours of toilof the 
lo 
bral 


wretches been able ever to become reasona 


puts it 


Indians belonged them, and 


the 


in equity 


wus to have been theirs poor 


ble beings, or anything better than best/ox. 
The millions they earned were never paid 
to them.” 

The 


velopment of 


of 
the 
Nearly every 


this «de- 


most singular feature 


missions along 
Coast vet remains to be told. 

mission is now cone, and the site is only 
but the site has 
been utilized by the thrifty Anglo- Ameri 
coun fora busy town and 


ductive 


marked by decaying wall 


a broad and pro 
He has found 
town is right 
where the padres had built) their mission. 


outlying country. 
that the best place to plant hi 


Take San Gabriel as an instanee. All about 
it is the paradise of Pasadena, every foot 
of whove land sends up its tropical plenty. 
Son Luis Obispo is another case. It is a 


lurve town thrust in between beautiful hills, 
piereed by a railroad from the coast, and 
has its Protestant churches, its busy streets 
wl its rich hillsides, that answer at once to 
the American farmer's toil. Where is therea 
more enterprising town than Santa Barbara? 
The old mission looks down from the crown 
of the bill, like a Spanish knight who has 
lost his Inst castle and whose only privilege 
is now to die. The Los Angeles of to-day 
has sprung from the cattle industry begun 
by Padre Ugarte in 1701, and the grape 
culture introduced by Padre Zelueda in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. San 
Diego, in the south, only «a moderate walk 
to the Mexican line, an important seaport, 
a railway terminus, the center of a busy 
trade, was first shown to the world asa city 
of beauty and produce, by these same far 
seeing padres. But their glory has departed 
everywhere. In some of the missions a few 
friars walls and 
mumble their prayers and count their beads; 
but the time is not far off when not one 
will be left. All the property that remains 
is what is included in the quadrangle formed 
by the original walls. The great tields and 
herds and orchards are in other and safe 
Pio Pico, the governor of all this 
region said once: ‘*The country is threat- 


linger about the falling 


hands. 


ened with hordes of Yankee immigrants, 
who have already begun to flock into our 
country and whose progress we cannot 
Already have the wagons of that 
perfidious people scaled the almost in- 
accessible summits of the Sierra Nevada, 
crossed the entire continent, and penctrated 
the fruitful valley of the Sacramento. What 


that astonishing people will next undertake 


arrest. 


I cannot say; but in whatever enterprise 
Al- 


ready these adventurous voyagers, spread- 


they embark they will be successful. 


ing themselves over a country that seems 
to suit their tastes, are cultivating farms, 
establishing vineyards, erecting saw-mills, 
sawing lumber, and doing a thousand other 
things that seem natural to them.” 

This has proved an accurate prophecy. 
Spoken in 1846, it was only two years be- 
fore the President of the United States pro- 
claimed this entire garden, from San Diego 
up to the Oregon line, a part of our national 
possessions. The padres had builded less 
wisely for Spanish Romanism than for 
American Protestantism. The Pacific Coast 
is, after all, our oldest American. The first 
expedition that shot northward from Mexico, 
in Spanish and Jesuit interests, was in 1526, 
or one hundred and four years before the 
weather-beaten ‘‘Mayflower” sailed into Pro- 
vincetown Harbor. And now the Pilgrim 
has hewed his path across the continent 
and has brought with him his faith. The 
Spanish Padre has gone. All his work is 
only a memory; all his office was that of the 
herald, to call the Puritan to new lands, 
whither he might come and build and stay. 


Des Motes, la, 





AN EVENING WITH DR. SCHLIE- 


MANN. 


BY MRS. N. L. 





ANDREWS. 


\Desiginc topee the man who, auger ding 
taybis own belief, kgs converted a myth ipto 
apeality by uncarthing Agamemnon @nd 
beinging to lightethe @ity of Priam, we 
asked am Athepias friend if it would be pos 
sible to obtain aminterview. 

‘That is nota difficult matter,” said he. 
“Dr. Schliemann regards himself as an 
American citizen and very cordially receives 
Americans.” 

On the evening appointed we went te his 
house and were admitted into his study. 
It was a large, square room, suitably furn- 
ished with comfortable chairs and lounges. 
The walls 


the * 


were not hung with copies of 


‘old masters,” but were covered with 
framed documents from various archeolog 
ical and historical societies, telling of hon- 
ors conferred upon this one master, Hlein- 
rich In 
room stood the working-desk, which, on 
thi 
tions of manuscript and plates for his new 
work on Troy. 


Schliemann. one corner of the 


particular evening wasstrewn with por- 


In a diagonal corner was a 
case filled with broken pottery and nose- 
less andarmiless gods and goddesses. 

Dr. and Mes. 
received and entertained 


Schliemann very cordially 
In addition 
to apleasant cup of tea and delicate cakes, 


us. 


we were fed on those Trojan remains which 
did not find their way to the Kensington 
Museum, but have recently, with the Lon- 
don collection, been given to the museum 
in Berlin. The Doctor dilated on these bits 
of clay with an enthusiasm as engrossing 
as Joseph Cook would manifest in consider- 
ing the eternal destinies of the race, and as 
most of his hearers were Grecians in sym- 
pathy. if not in nationality, he found an 
appreciative audience. Among his treas- 
whorls, some of 
which he presented to his guests, and Mrs. 
Schliemann wrote upon each one the num- 


ures were numberless 


ber of the city from which it was taken. 

In the course of our conversation, the 
Doctor rallied us on the Greek pronuncia- 
tion used in England and America. ‘‘ How 
absurd,” said he, ‘to teach a language 
that isa living language, spoken by seven 
millions of people, and not pronounce it as 
Why do you not teach French 
In re- 
ply to our assertion that the Greek of to- 


they do. 
and German in the same manner?” 


day is not the language of the ancients, he 
said: ‘‘ The Greek of to-day does not differ 
from the ancient nearly as much as does 
the English of to-day from that of Chaucer ; 
and moreover Greek scholars, especially in 
our university, are constantly endeavoring 
to bring the language nearer to the ancient 
standards. The pronunciation, however, 
will remain the same; for we have proof 
that this is the pronunciation used more 
than a thousand years ago.” 

An argument in favor of the modern pro- 
nunciation, stronger than any the Doctor 
used, was the charming recitation by Mrs. 
Schliemann, of several passages from the 
‘*Tliad” and ‘* Odyssey.” When she had fin- 
ished we were all ready to declare that the 
much praised French and Italian had not the 
mellow sweetness of this classic tongue. We 
asked Mrs. Schliemann if the report current 
in America that she could repeat these en- 
tire poems true. She laughingly 
shook her head, and replied: ‘*Only por- 
tions.” Adding: ‘‘ I learned these to please 
my husband, and at first it cost me many 
tears.” When asked how many languages 
she spoke, she modestly replied: ‘As 
poorly as I speak English, five.” 

Mrs. Schliemann is a handsome Athenian 
woman, bearing, perhaps, in her face as 
much of the classical type as one often sees 
in the Greeks of to-day. Like many an- 
other good wife, she evidently considers 
her husband a remarkable man, and looks 
upon his eccentricities as necessary con- 
comitants of greatness. She accompanies 
him during his excavations, and has often 
filled well the post of overseer of the work- 
men. She has imbibed very largely her 
husband’s spirit of research. When asked 
how it was that Dr. Schliemann was so 
confident of success in his Trojan excava- 
tions, she replied: ‘‘He believed Homer 
thoroughly.” 

Mrs. Schliemann is several years younger 
than her husband, although in appearance 
she does not seem s0;}for the Doctor, 


was 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





although sixty an 
dwelld@ an atmosphe 
mane 


over, .¢ems. still to 
of -youth. “Me is a 
medium size, with a large, round, 
ly bald bead. »The small, amount of 
gir that ventures to grow dsseut close, 
doubtless that it may be-as Mittle care as 
possible to this extremely busy nan. His 
pmall, gray, inquisitive eyes are deeply set. 
As it yet one camsee stars al the bottom 
of a well, sa we wondered. if the Doctor's 
overarching brows formed a twilight which 
shut out the present and enabled him to 
obtain a clear vision of the treasures of the 
past, which he seeks. 






Near the end of his 
nose he often wears a pair of enormous eye- 
glasses, that so pinch the nasal organ as to 
render the tones of the voice slightly in- 
harmonious. 

Doctor Schliemann has two ideas. One is 
to dig up the remains of ancient Greek life 
and the other to present them to the world. 
Evidently believing that 
sweeter where there is not 


realization is 
too much an- 
does not proclaim to the 
world what he intends to do, but only tells 
what he has done. 


ticipation, he 


He rarely divulges his 
plans, even to those with whom he is most 
intimate. It would be difficult to find a man 
who works harder or spends more money 
on a pet theory than does this man. While 
at Leipsic, superintending the publication 
in German of his new edition of Troy, he 
worked daily from four in the morning 
until evening, without recreation; and in 
this same assiduous manner does he apply 
himself, whether it be in excavating a city 
or in writing a book. 

Dr. Schliemann’s American citizenship 
was, I think, gained accidentally, inasmuch 
as he was in California at the time it was 
made a state and all residents were admit- 
ted as citizens. However, he seems proud 
of it. He admires our country and our 
people, and gladly does a favor to an Amer- 
ican. This fact was veritied in our own 
experience. When he learned that we in- 
tended visiting the site of the Trojan ex- 
cavations he insisted on telegraphing to his 
old servant Nicholas, who was with him 
duriog his work there and who still lives in 
a village near by. Nicholas, therefore, met 
us at the Dardanelles with good horses and 
provided for us in bis own comfortable 
house. 

Here we learned of an amusing eccen- 
tricity of the Doctor. He has a fancy for 
giving all persons about him classical names. 
Consequently, when Nicholas’s children 
were born he named the first Hector and 
the second Priam. When the third son 
appeared Mrs. Nicholas, being a little tired 
of Pagan names, had the child christened 
John, before Dr. Schliemann heard of his 
birth. All the servants of his Athenian 
household have their names changed as 
soon as they enter hisemploy. Mrs. Schlic 
mann relates that some one called one day 
to see her maid Anna. She sent word that 
she had no such servant; but found after- 
ward that Penelope of her family was 
Anna outside. The evening we spent at his 
house Pelops admitted us and Xantippe 
served the tea. The doctor’s two children, 
a girl of nine and a boy of five, are named 
Andromache and Agamemnon, and Mrs. 
Schliemann is often called by her husband 
Glauke, the Greek for owl. 


As we wereabout to leave the house at 
the close of the pleasant evening spent in 
Dr. Schliemann’s study he remarked in his 
sometimes transposed English: ‘‘ We have 
a little ball on every Thursday night, and 
we very much invite you to come.” On the 
next Thursday evening, we found the 
‘‘little ball” to be a reception, where the 
University professors and literary people 
of Athens met, and the dancing of the 
young people constituted the ‘little ball.” 
It was carnival season, and at the close of 
the evening many fantastically dressed mer- 
ry-makers joined the group of dancers. 
One of these disguised ladies entered into 
conversation with Dr. Schliemann, speaking 
to him in Greek, German, French, Italian, 
and English, and much to our amusement, 
it was not until she referred to some un- 
published incident of his work at Troy 
that he recognized her as his wife. 

On University Street, one of the broadest 
and finest avenues of New Athens, Dr. 
Schliemann has recently erected a pala- 
tial residence. He asserts that everything 
about it is Greek. It is constructed of 
Pentelic marble from the identical quarries 
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out of which the Parthenon was taken 
The entrance, like that of most Athenian 
houses, is by a court at the side, which js 
tastefully furnished with marbles. Over 
the entrance is the ingseription ‘1/;,, 
MAatpor (Tliou Melathron), “The Dwelliy 
of Troy.” 

It.is a large, square, four-story house 
surmounted by a marble balustrade, a 
heavy posts of which form pedestals fo, 
copies of the: finest antique statues. Thys 
he is watched over by the gods of Homer. 
The front of the second and third stories 


contains loggias, which are decorated with 
gilt and warm, bright colors, thus contrast. 
ing beautifully with the cool, white marbl 
From the third loggia is obtained «4 eae 
view, not only of the Acropolis with its 
ruined temples, but of the islands of Mina 
and Salamis, of the mountains of the 
Peloponnesus, and of the magic blue of 
the Saronic Gulf. In the interior many of 
the rooms are finished in| Pompeiian style. 
with handsome mosaic floors, and beauti. 
fully frescoed walls. 

King George, on visiting the house aufler 
its completion, said to the Doctor; 
cheerfully 


‘Twill 
residences with you. 
And well he might ; for the palace isa monu. 
ment of Greek poverty in the days of King 
Otho, and not of artistic taste. . 


change 


Scholars, especially German savants, have 
been very ineredulous in regard to Dr, 
Schliemann’s Trojan discoveries. They had, 
in their quiet studies, by the side of an in- 
spiring mug of beer, positively fixed the site 
of ancient ‘Troy some distance from the hil] 
of Hissarlik ; and so, when Dr. Schliemann’s 
pick-ax and shovel brought to light such 
revelations, they dubiously shook  tueir 
heads and said: ‘ There must be some 
mistake.” 

However far from tie truth Dr. Schilie- 
mann’s credulity may have led him, the 
discoveries he has made throw light upon 
portions of Greek tradition 
regarded almost as myths, 

We assured Dr. Schliemann, if he would 
come to America and enter the lecture field, 
he would have crowded houses and anyle 
pay. He replied that money was no object. 
and that he did not care to be ‘ta wandering 
schoolmaster,” but preferred to sit quietly 
in his own study and prepare boOKS which 
should be teachers of men. 


which were 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
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“DAR’S DE WATCH.” 


A WATCH-MEETING AMONG THE COLORED 
PEOPLE. 


BY PRES. A. A. E. TAYLOR, D.D. 


DurineG the last year of the late rebellion 
the colored people fled in crowds from 
Virginia into the District of Columbia. It 
was estimated that at one time seven thou- 
sand of them were collected in Georgetown 
alone. <A large number came from the 
plantations of the southern part of the state, 
and brought with them the manners, 
customs, and superstitions peculiar to the 
olden time among their race. Their 
presence afforded rare opportunity for the 
study of those extravagant mental states 
and wild manifestations of spiritual emotion 
which cause them to appear at times like 
creatures bewitched. 

Especially upon their great occasions do 
they lose their senses and run wild, becom- 
ing carried away by their extreme excita- 
bility. The chief of these religious festivals 
is New Year’s Eve, with its celebrated 
watch-meeting, sacredly observed among 
them from time immemorial. The excesses 
into which they run, the ecstasies into 
which they rise in these occasions wholly 
defy description. And they surpass belief 
to those whose eyes have not seen the per- 
formance for themselves. No minstrels 
can approach in caricature the quaint and 
grotesque effects produced by their extreme 
sincerity and absorption in what is to them 
the joyful reality of ahigh religious exer- 
cise. The writer was present several New 
Year’s Eves, intently studying for hours 
these extraordinary manifestations of both 
physiological and psychological action. 
They were profoundly interesting, at times 
deeply fascinating, and in some parts 5° 
full of pathos and tenderness as to force 
the tears. And absurd as they may appeaT 
to those reading a description of sueh extrav- 
agances, their ridiculous aspect yet 
almost wholly failed to strike the observer 
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the recollection of the scenes recurred, 
separated from the spirit of the occasion, 
did the irresistible provocation to laughter | 
arise. 

Upon the New Year's Eve of 1866, at- 
tended by a friend, we went to the largest 
of the old colored churches of George- 
town, « building that would contain seven 
or eight hundred persons. The house be- 
heavy galleries running 
around three sides of the room were liter- 
ally packed, pew and aisle, balustrade and 
with a coal-black 
darkness, re- 
gleaming whites of eyes 
rows of teeth, well-nigh 
neutralized the effect of the few lamps at- 
tached to the front of the galleries or fixed 
pebind the high box-pulpit. The peculiar 
effect of the utter darkness of such an 
audience can be appreciated only by those 
who have seen it. 

It was about ten 
tered. 


at the time. Not until a later period, when | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Jow and the 


altar, dense mass of 
humanity, 


lieved only by 


whose intense 


and glittering 


o'clock when we en- 
The pulpit was occupied by five or 


six colored preachers, who cast ominous 





glances at the few white faces in the rear 
gallery, being somewhat fearful of ridicule. 
The exercises were just opening with one 
of their characteristic hymns, rendered so 
universally and with such gusto as to shake 
the roof. Strangely earnest and quaint 
prayer followed, and the ministers alter- 
nately preached sermons, each of from 
fifteen to twenty minutes in length, the 
generous intervals being filled in with sing- 
ing and prayer and evidently a good deal 
of making ready for the crisis. We shall 
not essay to reproduce all the discourses, 
nor to describe the travesties upon pulpit 
oratory that it would have rendered many 
a white preacher so much personal benefit 
to have seen. 

The concluding sermon of the evening 
we shall, however, report in brief, from 
notes carefully set down upon the follow- 
ing day, our object not being in the least 
to ridicule, but to make a simple record of 
facts as they occurred. The sketch is far 
more under-drawn than over-drawn; and 
as the sertaon occupied fully twenty min- 
utes in delivery, this outline must be filled 
up in large part by the imagination of the 
reader, making plentiful repetition of the 
sentences we have recorded. The speaker, 
who was formally announced as ‘‘ Brother 
Kyarter,from Rockbridge County, Virginia,” 
was a tall, slender, grave man, about sixty 
years of age, with spare, smooth face, anda 
full brush of bushy white hair standing out, 
like a halo, around his head. He was very 
black, apparently a full-blooded African, and 
as solemn as only a Negro can be upon occa- 
sion. His deep voice, as he opened, feil 
on the audience like the tolling of a mid- 
night bell, with painfully monotonous 
cadences. Standing perfectly straight and 
motionless, with stately manner, he thus 
began: ‘‘ Belubed Bredern an’ Sestern, de 
words ob de tex’ is foun’ in de Gospel 
accordin’ ter Luke. I disremembers jes’ 
de percise persishun; but it stans as 
follers.5 Wot er sez onter one ob 
yer, er sez onter all ob yer: Watch!” 
Pausing significantly at this point, he lifted 
his left hand to his watch pocket, quietly 
drew out a very large, old-fashioned silver 
watch, then held it out at arm's length, be- 
fore all eyes, and, pointing at it tragically 
with the extended fore-finger of his other 
hand, he disjunctively and solemnly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘AN DARS DE waTcu!” After 
waiting a moment for the full effect, he pro- 
ceeded: ‘* Bredern an’ sestern, dis yar is de 
watch-meetin’, an’ dars de watch; an’ by dat 
ar watch der is only twanty minutes ob de 
ole yeah lef’. De ole yeah, wid all hits joys 
an’ all hits sorrows; wid all der good an’ all 
der bad, an’ all der measuably indifferin’ 
is fas’ gwine out ob de irrebocable pas’ inter 
der inebiturble futuah. De ole yeah’s fas’ 
gwine, an’ totin’ ebery critter wot b’long 
ter hit, no matter wot. Woteber yer’s 
done, if yer’s done ary good ter ary pusson, 
if yer’s done ary ebil ter no pusson, if yer’s 
lef ary sins er ’sgressions behint yer, wot 
yer oughtn’t ter done ter ary pusson, be } 2 
poah er be she rich, be he high er be s''e 
low; woteber yer done, hits all fas’ gwine 
wid de ole yeah, an’ hit will mighty soon be 
gone; sho’ nuff, fer eber and eber. Amen. 
An’ wot sez de tex’? ‘ Wot er sez on'er one 
ob yer, er sez oater all ob yer: Watch!’ 
An’ dars de watch!” Holdiag out as at the 
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watch, which he had meanwhile been con- 
cealing in the palm of his hand by his side, 
and which he now slowly turned with its 
face full toward the audience. There was 
a visible sensation all over the house at 
tragical movement, after pausing 
again for which, he proceeded: ‘‘ Sho” nuff! 
An’ by dater watch der’s enly fefteen min- 
utes ob de ole yeah lef. T’ink ob dat, bred’- 
ern an’ sestern, Vink ob dat! Enly fefteen 
minutes ob de old yeah lef! Quarter’nour, 
quarter’nour!” Then warming up somewhat, 
and quickening his pace and beginning to 
step slowly from side to side: ‘* De ole yeah, 
wid all hits joys an’ all hits sorrers; wid all 
der good an’ all der bad, an’ all der meas- 
uably indifferin’ es fas’ gwine away—gwine 
fah away, out ob de irrebocable pas’ inter 
der inebiturble futuah. Woteber sins and 
*sgressions yer done ter ony pusson, no mat- 
tah wot, ef yer done tole a story; ef yer 
done tuck woter didn’t b’long ter yo'se’f; 
ef yer done ony mean’es wotsemeber ter 
ony pusson, white er color’d, be he rich er 
be she poah, be she high er be she low, 
wedder man, er ‘oman, er chile; ef yer 
done ony good ‘ligion woteber; if yer gib 
any gif’, no mattah how mech, er no mattah 
how leetle, to ony poah folks, er put hit in- 
ter der hat w’en dey pass roun’ der c’llec- 
tion; ef yer help de sick er clode der 
nacked, er feed der ‘ongry, er water de 
thrusty, er bury de dead, er jine de chu’ch, 
er ten’ de weddin’, er tuck cah ob de or- 
ph’n an’ de widder in dare ‘flickshun; er ef 
yer haul water fer de ole man, er peck up 
cheps fer de ole oman, woteber yer done 
wotsomeber, shu’ ‘nuff, hit am all fas’ 
gwine away wid de ole yeah, ter be seen no 
moah agin fer eber an’ eber. Amen. An 
wot sez de tex’? * Wot er sez onter one ob 
yer dat same er seztode res’ ob yer: Watch.” 
AN’ DAR’S DE watch!” Reproducing 
the former motion while letting his voice 
suddenly fall into sepulchral tones; then 
repeating very slowly and emphatically: 
‘“*SHo’ ’NUFF, AN’ DAR’S DE wartci!” 
Here he paused much longer than usu- 
al before resuming the old 
if he were in deep meditation. 
house was intensely thrilled. 
ed to their feet, others glanced nervously 
around upon the audience, as if expecting to 
see the “ sperit ” of the watch: the galleries 
stirred excitedly for a moment, while a few 
of the older members ventured an experi- 
mental ‘‘ Amen.” Then the speaker sud- 
denly broke out still more rapidly and with 
increased gesture, pitching his voice a tone 
higher: ‘* An by dat er watch dars enly 
ten minutes ob de ole yeah lef! Ten minutes! 
Ten minutes! Tink ob dat, bredern and ses- 
tern! Ten minutes, sho’ nuff!” Then cool- 
ing down somewhat and speaking apologet- 
ically, carefully eyeing his audience from 
side to side: ‘* Belubed bredern and sestern, 
sure an sartain some ob yer may b’lieve 
quar dat dis veneruble watch should er 
come inter de hans ob a ‘spectable colored 
pusson, like de speakah. Hit may be some 
ob yer his talkin’ ter yersef in yer mouf 
like dis, dat der preachah become disposses’ 
ob dat yer watch en a dis’onest mannah. 
Well, an ef yer es, yer’s mightily mestaken, 
yer es. Dat er watch on account ob 
whech der tex’ speaks, wer gub es er gif’ ter 
der brudder dat war ‘dressin’ yer by er 
dyin’ sojer ob his cudentry, er may say by 
er deceasen sojer ob his cudentry. De poah 
feller wer layen’ wen er foun em en der 
cyorner ob der fence, agen der fenc’ pose, 
jes war de gorillars’d shot em down; en he 
wos er holden’ er dis yer genwine silbah 
watch en hes lef han like; holden’ er hit 
close; an as er look, he wos holden hit out 
like an sayen es plain as could be sed, sez’ 
he: ‘ whoeber fine me, please jes tuck dis yer 
watch, an’ er gub my poah body dece’t bur’! 
en de groun’.’ An so he gub hit ter me, 
d’rectly, en pussin’ es hit wer; aner was 
mightily skeered, er wus, w’en er tuck hit 
from his han’, ca’se er was fear'’d les de 
gorillars would come arter mesef; an so er 
jes’ throwed er heap er grass an’ bresh an’ 
coverin’ dat was handy ober der 
poah creater, an’ tuck der watch wot 
he’d gub me, jes’ as ’e’d asker me ter, an’ 
went on de way rejoicin’, mighty fas’, sho 
‘nuff; endeed on double, er ded. An er 
allays felt boun’ ter keep dat er watch. AN 
DAR’S DE WATCH Now, S8HO NUFF!” 
Then the extended watch, the prolonged 


strain, as 
The 
Some start- 


tion, the excitement rising higher than 
ever and whites of eyes rolling anxiously in 
every direction; and he literally jumps 
in, body and soul, speaking very rapidly 
now, in a still higher key, growing higher 
and with wilder gesticulation toward the 
close in the climax of which he fairly raves 
and roars, rushing on madly like a whirl- 
wind. ‘An’ by dat ar watch, bredern an’ 
sestern, dar’s enly five minutes ob der ole 
yeah lef! Five minutes! Look at dat yer 
watch fer yersef, ef yer disberlieve. Five 
minutes ob der ole yeah lef. De ole yeah 
wid all er joys an’ all er sorrers; wid all der 
good an’ all der bad. Woteber yer done; 
whedder yer done ony jestice, or whedder 
yer done ony enjestice; wedder yer done 
wot yer oughter er done, or wedder yer lef’ 
undone wot yer oughtn’t er not er done, de 
ole yeah, wid all er triblation an’ all er 
‘fliction an’ all er pleasuah an’ all er ‘joy- 
ments sailin’ 
away out ob de inebituble pas’ inter der irre- 
bocuble futuah. Wot 
er sez unter one?—Oh! yer oughv’er know 
der tex by dis time! 


der ole yeah’s fas gwine; 

An’ wot sez de tex’? 
er sez unter der 
Watch! An’ dar’s de 
Holding it out from this time to 
the end, in full view of all, steadily, the 
rest of his body all in motion, the preacher 


‘mainder ob yers: 
watch : 


ty 


went on to say, ‘An’ by dat er watch 
dar’s enly tree minutes ob de 
lef. De ole yeah’s gwine fas’ 
fas’, sho’ nuff—out er der 
inter der irrebocable futuah. 


ole yeah 
mighty 
inebituble pas 
No hits toder 
No time ter stop fer c’rrections—hit's 
Soon it will be de thud an’ las’ call! 
Gwine wenst, gwine wenst! An’ dar’s de 
watch, sho’’nuff! An’ by dat ar watch dar’s 
enly t-wo minutes ob der ole yeah lef’; only 


way. 
gwine. 


t-wo minutes, sho’ nuff.’ Now after the man- 
ner of an auctioneer, rattling on most rapidly, 
shouting at the top of his voice, amidst 
tremendous excitement, groanings, and ex- 
clamations such as: ‘‘ Hev mussy on us,” 
their feet; the 


galleries all waked up and leaning over the 


the entire audience on 
house, watching for the impending crisis 
“Two minutesenly. De ole yeah’s gwine 
Soon et’ll be der thud 
De ole year, wid all hits joys 
An wot sez de tex’? An’ dar’s 
de watch; an’ by dat watch enly won 
minute an er haf ob de ole yeah. No, 
bredern an’ sestern, sho’s yer life, enly won 
minute ob de ole yeah lef’, an dat watch’s er 
right. Watch, watch mighty close; fer der 


wonst; gwine twist. 
an las’ call. 
an sorrers. 


watch’s er lookin’ at yer; 
Now look out; fer some 


an’ dar she goes. 
‘tastrophe’s gwine 
to strike, an’ dat ar mighty quick. Enly haf 
er minute lef’! An dars de watch! An’ dat 
ar watch’s dar! Sho’ nuff, dar she am! 

‘De ole yeah’s gwine. Now look out! Thud 
an’ las’ call; postibly thud an las’ call! An’ 
dars de watch! Gwine wonst, gwine twist! 
Thud an’ las’ call, sho’s yer life! Gwine 
tree times, an’ GCNE—GONE. An’ dars de 
watch still lef; an’ by dat ar watch wot 
seed mony a yer outen afore dis’n, de 
gone foreber an’ 
eber, amen. Gone out ob de irrebocable pas’ 
inter de inebituble futuah. Got hit right dat 
time; sartain De ole yeah's 
done dead, dead as yer grandfether’s tomb- 
sten. An’soer put dat watch away from 
yer; for der sermon’s done ‘cluded, an’ 
yer'll now pray der ole yeah outen an’ pray 
der new yeah en. Fer de new yeah's come! 
Glory hallelujah! De new yeah’s come! 
Bid de ole yeah fahwell, bredern en sesters. 
Repent er yer sins an pray der ole yeah 
outen, en pray der new yeah en.” 

As the speakerin his frenzy shouted at 
the top of his voice until the rafters fairly 
trembled, every man, woman, and child was 
on tiptoe, swaying back and forth together, 
And when he suddenly closed and fairly 
flung himself upon his knees before the 
desk, the audience followed suit, waving 
their hands with whatever they contained— 
handkerchief, hat,bonnet or shaw!]—-wildly 
in the air, shouting also, vociferously, each 
in his own peculiar tone, such sentences as 
these: ‘ Fahwell ole yeah!” ‘‘Good-by’ ole 
yeah!” ‘‘Yer’s ben er good yeah ter me!” 
‘* Yer’s brung sorrer ter dis yer heart; but er 
forgib yer!” *‘ We neber'll see yer no moah, 
ole year!” ‘ Yer’s tuck my chile from me, 
ole yeah!” Yer’s done tuck my ole man 
away wid yer, ole yeah!” and a hundred 
other plaintive expressions. The thrilling 
effect of the confused outcry of this howl- 
ing multitude cannot be told. The excite- 
ment was fearful to behold. But the “ fah- 


ole yeah’s gone; done 


sure, gone. 








pause and moments of profound medita- 
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well” lasted only for a minute; for immedi- 

ately all together began to ery aloud, con- 
fessing sins and calling for mercy, in tones 
more moving than the wailing of the Jews 
at the wall, crying out as follows: ‘‘Mahcy, 

mahey! Oh! hab mahcy onter me! Er's 
been er mighty sinnah, wus dan Pharaoh, 

wus dan Abra’m, wus dan de Philistins. Oh 
yes, furgibnes’, furgibnes’! Ole yeah, fur- 
gib! New yeah be bettah ter me de ole yeah 
wus. New yeah,come en, come en, an be 

mussiful good ter me!" And so they 

shouted and shrieked with all their might 

for some minutes, until they seemed well- 
nigh exhausted. 

Then suddenly the stentorian voice of 
another of their preachers called out above 
the storm of lamentation: .‘‘ Now bredern 
and sestern, let’s seng der new yeah en; 
der new yeah en.” Instantly all leaped to 
their feet, a few leaders within the altar be 

gan the customary song of welcome to the 
new year, keeping time demonstratively 
by alternately clapping their hands together 
and slapping them upon their knees, All 
joined in noisily, with beaming faces, turn- 
ing to nod to each other, from side to side, 
and keeping time by also clapping their 
hands and swaying their bodies to and fro 
in one great movement of the whole 
audience. This song continued for fully 
twenty minutes, with ceaseless succession 
of verses and inexhaustible chorus. Mean- 
while and another of the women 
swayed more and more rapidly from side to 
side, then, uttering a piercing shriek that 
rang through the house like a shot, threw 
off bonnet and shawl and cape and began 
to leap up and down in a wild dance, keep- 
ing strict time to the music. Those around 
laughed aloud to see the sister grow 
‘‘ happy,” formed a litde ring about her, 
pushed her back into the center as she 
leaped to either side, and eagerly looked 
on, swaying themselves steadily meanwhile, 
until the dancer, at length becoming ex- 
hausted, fell into apparent trance and was 


one 


huddled down upon a bench, while the 
song went on. There were more than 
twenty happy sisters on the — floor 


at one time, while the irreligious galleries 
looked over with their hundreds of grinning 
faces, enjoying the performance immensely 
and not suppressing their guifahs while 
saying: ‘* Yonder's another coteht hit.” 
Now and then some little girl caught the 
madness, and as the ‘‘two-two” measure 
was too slow for her youthful vitality, she 
leaped into ‘four-four” time, dancing 
twice as rapidly as her elder sisters. 

Finally the song ran down, and several 

prayers followed in succession, the people 
to their knees. Other songs fol- 
lowed, and the meeting closed only with the 
dawn. So wondrous was the fascination 
of this extravagant scene that it was after 
two o'clock in the morning before we could 
tear ourselves away. 
The impression was not one of mirth, but 
surprise and utter astonishment at the pos- 
sibility of such religious fanaticism among 
human beings ina Christian land. But a 
strange fascination held us spellbound in the 
most intense interest, unconscious of the 
lapse of time. And only when the spell 
broke did a feeling of pity take possession 
of our hearts. 


going 
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A QUAINT LONDON HOUSE. 
BY A OORRESPONDENT. 


In the month of May last, during a too 
brief visit to London, I was enabled to 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Frederick 
Locker, an elderly gentleman of amiable 
appearance, who seemed to take a lively 
interest ina great many things, and some 
of ‘them of rather an incongruous charac- 
ter. Mr. Locker received me with much 
affability, welcoming me to London, and 
assuring me that he was always pleased to 
talk to an American, ‘at any rate, for a 
little while”; for, ‘‘ some of the most agree- 
able people (especially the men) I have ever 
met with have hailed from the States.” I 
was surprised to hear Mr. Locker’s ex- 
pressed preference, but that and one or two 
other things made especially the fairer por- 
tion of our party think he must be slightly 
eocentric. 

Mr. Locker lives in a whole house, not 
much more than a stone’s throw from Bel- 





grave Square—quite a small tenement; in 
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fact it isso very small that a rat would be 
a formidable visitor there; 
“ For if it’s entered by a rat 
There is no room to bring a cat.” 

But still the little house interested me ex- 
ceedingly. It contained a great many olyets 
dart and some rare old books, which he 
said he had picked up from time to time in 
his daily rambles. Mr. Locker’s walls were 
decorated with old prints and old drawings, 
all of which had 
famous collections. 


out of various 
There was the torso of 
Adam in red chalk, by Michael Angelo, a 
study for the celebrated fresco of the ‘* Crea- 
tion” in the Sistine Chapel; a black chalk 
head of a young man, evidently the first 
thought for the famous Spogalizio, in the 
Brera; twomore Raphaels and four Titians; 
and precious drawings, by Albert Durer, 
Holbein, Van Dyck and Rembrandt, besides 
rare engravings by Mare Antonio 
Albert Durer. 

Then Mr. Locker showed me a little book- 
case, under lock and key, containing first 
editions of Shakespeare’s quartos: ‘*‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” ‘‘ King Lear,” (1608); 
and ‘* King Jer,” (1605); ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,”(1599); ‘* Richard the 3rd,” (1598); 
** Love’s Labor Lost,” (1598); ‘*The Son- 
nets,” (1609); and the ‘* Rape of Lucrece,” 
(1594); and first or very early editions of 
Marlowe, Peele, Greene and Nash; as well 
as Ben Jonson and the later Elizabethans. 

I also found myself gazing upon the first 
draught of ‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” in the autograph of Burns and 
written on his exciseman’s paper, and 
Thackeray’s ridiculous sketch of the Mul- 
ligan dancing with Miss Perkins. Then 
Mr. Locker took me to his dressing-room, 
asnug apartment. You must know that I 
was only paying him a flying visit. He 
told me that he had made a tour in Switz- 
erland with Alfred 
showed me the 
then he 


come 


and 


Tennyson, and he 
Alpine stock, 
and wardrobe, and 
brought out an old blue cloak, with a vel- 
vet collar, and, throwing it over my shoul- 
ders, he asked me if I did not feel inspired, 
as it was acloak that had grown old in 


laureate’s 
opened a 


He had worn it for 
many years about the time he was writing 
the ** Princess” and ‘* Enoch Arden.” 

Mr. Locker told pe that once or twice, in 
sheer desperation, he had wrapped himself 
up in this cloak; but that, somehow, it did 
not seem to help him. 

There was a short shelf in Mr. Locker’s 
dressing-room which especially interested 
me, entirely dedicated to our old American 
poets. I remarked there the first issue of 
the principal works of Bryant, Poe, and 
Longfellow, as well as those of Whittier, 
Holmes, Saxe and Lowell; and onthe wall of 


Tennyson's service. 


this room were a most miscellaneous gather- 
ing of prints and pictures, which, for aught 
I know, may have hung there ever since 
Mr. Locker came of age; for there was Barre 
(1849), the Frenchman, the greatest tennis- 
player that ever lived, and a large mezzo- 
tint of aserious set-to between Broughton 
and Stephenson in 1742. 

I should have mentioned that, in the din- 
ning-room, which was the chamber I first 
entered, were a number of old family por- 
traits, which gave a home-like character to 
the house; for they extended on to the stair- 
case. One was a portrait of Lord Nelson, 
who had been a middy with Mr. Locker’s 
grandfather, Captain Locker, and Mr. 
Locker wanted to show me a volume of 
some eighty or ninety letters, in Nelson’s 
autograph, addressed to his chief; but my 
time was too short. 

Here ended my interview; but not, I 
hope, my acquaintance with this amiable 
Mr. Locker. He wished me “ good-bye” 
and ‘‘ Godspeed,” and then he said, waving 
his hand at all these prints, pictures, books, 
and bric-a.brac: ‘‘ You are starting for New 
York. You see all these things. You cannot 
take them with you, but they will follow 
you. It may not be in my time, and it may 
not be in that of my son; but take my word 
for it, the day will come when all these 
surpassingly interesting things will find 
wings and seek the richest market in the 
world. That market will be in America. 
Some day all my beloved books and prec- 
ious letters and priceless drawings will find 
their way to New York and find a home 
there. The thought that such will be the 
case is by no means painful to me. I rather 
like the idea than otherwise. Farewell!” 





Certainly this Mr. Frederick Locker is a 
very amiable person; but there is no doubt 
that he is slightly eccentric. 
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IS CONGREGATIONALISM GOING 
TOWARD THE WALL’ 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F, 


Ir is to be feared that the consoling sta- 
tistics of the Rev. Dr. Dorchester in his 
useful volume, ‘‘The Problem of Religious 
Progress,” in respect to the swift advance 
of the Evangelical Churches since the 
earlier years of the century are blinding 
us to the slow increase of the most recent 
period. In particular is it to be feared that 
Congregationalists are not aware that they 
are, in point of numbers, being distanced 
by the growth, not only of the population, 
but also of Churches otherthan their own. 

In the last decade the population of the 
United States increased about nearly one- 
third, or, thirty-one per cent. The mem- 
bership of three Churches gained even more 
rapidly. The Baptist and the Episcopal 
Churches gained twice as rapidly as the popu- 
lation. 


THWING. 


The former's increase was sixty- 
three per cent., and the latter’s sixty-two. 
The Methodist Church added forty-three 
per cent. and the Presbyterian thirty-one 
to its list of members. But the Congrega- 
tional Church increased only twenty-three 
per cent., forty per cent. less than the Bap- 
tist, thirty-nine per cent. less than the Epis- 
copal, twenty per cent. less than the Metho- 
dist, eight per cent. less than the Presby- 
terian, and also eight per cent. less than the 


population. In the larger number of the 
states, and indeed of the newer 
states, in which population has 


increased the most rapidly, the Congre- 
gational Church has not only kept pace with, 
but has even outstripped the population; 
but there are states in which the population 
is absolutely small. In Dakota the pop- 
ulation has increased no less than eight 
hundred and fifty-three per cent.; the Con- 
gregational Church has increased eight 
hundred and seventy-six; yet the total 
membership includes only about a thou- 
sand persons. Colorado’s churches now rep- 
resent less than thirteen hundred members; 
yet they gained between 1870 and 1880 
four hundred and sixty per cent. In Wy- 
oming Territory the gain in membership 
was six hundred and sixty per cent., in 
Washington Territory eight hundred and 
thirty-six; yet the number of members in 
the Congregational churches of both terri- 
tories is less than one thousand. The pro- 
portional increase in membership has in 
certain sections been most rapid; but the 
absolute increase has in these same districts 
been small. 

But in several of the states, having both 
large population and large Congregational 
membership, the increase in population has 
been more swift than the gain in member- 
ship. The population of Massachusetts 
gained, the last decade, twenty-one per 
cent., her churches only eleven; the popula- 
tion of Illinois also gained twenty-one per 
cent., her churches sixteen; the population 
of Kansas gained one hundred and seventy- 
three per cent., her churches one hundred 
and fifteen; the population of Wisconsin 
gained twenty-four per cent., her churches 
six; the population of South Carolina gained 
forty-one per cent., and her churches lost 
ten per cent. of their members. In New 
Hampshire the increase, population and 
membership, was the same; and in Oregon 
the increase of population went beyond the 
increase of membership by three per cent. 

But the condition of affairs has not im- 
proved since the close of the last decade. 
The Congregational Year-Book for 1883 
shows for the preceding year, in the 
churches of New York, a net loss of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six members; in 
Connecticut, a net loss of three hundred and 
seventy-four; in Vermont, a net loss of 
three hundred and eight; in Wisconsin, a 
net loss of three hundred and sixty-six; in 
Maine, a net loss of two hundred and eight ; 
in New Hampshire, a net loss of one hun- 
dred and eighteen, and in Louisiana, a net 
loss of sixty. The Sunday-schools, it may 
be added, of Maine, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
and Massachusetts, lost more than twelve 
thousand members, eleven thousand of 
which are to be charged to the Bay State. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate these 
facts, Their meaning is, however, not to be 











mistaken. Lament them, explain them, 
philosophize about them, they yet do rep- 
resent the truth that the Congregational 
Church not only is steadily falling behind 
the other great Churches in point of num- 
bers, but is also steadily falling behind the 
population. ‘They prove that two Churches, 
the Baptist and the Episcopal, one of 
which has not usually been distinguished 
for its aggressive propagandism, have in- 
creased nearly three times as rapidly as the 
Congregational. They prove that, in New 
England, with the right of prior possession 
and prestige and strong equipment, she is 
losing ground. They prove that, in several 
of the Western States, where she ought to 
be most active and aggressive, her progress 
is both relatively and absolutely slow. 

But to determine the causes of this slow 
growth is more important than to state its 
facts. These causes are manifold, and I do 
not propose in this place to discuss them at 
length. One fact which may be urged as a 
cause, instead of being a discredit may be re- 
garded as most honorable to the Congrega- 
tional Church. It is the lack of the spirit 
of clanship. Its members are not 
so loyal to their Church as an 
ecclesiastical society as are the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal, the Methodist, or the 
Baptist Church. Instead of hesitating to 
join the Presbyterian communion on emi- 
grating from Connecticut or Massachusetts 
to the West, they seem frequently to pre- 
fer that order. Colleges, the professors 
and the trustees of which are usually Con- 
gregationalists, which look to Congrega- 
tionalists for students and for endorsement, 
prefer to be known as non-sectarian. Yale 
College is thus denominated in the annual 
reports of the United States Commission- 
ers of Education. This is likewise the case 
with Colorado College. If Congregational- 
ists are as eager asthe members of any 
order for the prosperity of Christianity, 
they have comparatively little concern for 
the prosperity of Congregationalism as a 
system. 

It is also frequently asserted that the Con- 
gregational Church lacks thorough organi- 
zation, and therefore fails to increase in 
numbers. Yet the organization of the Bap- 
tist Church is even less thorough and com- 
plete. The Baptist Church carries in its 
practice the principle of independency to 
even a further extreme than the Congrega- 
tional body; and yet it is doubtless 
true that the absence of efficient organi- 
zation contributes to its slow growth. 
The jealousy which the state associa- 
tions entertain for the National Council, 
the jealousy which the local conferences 
entertain for the state associations, the 
jealousy which the individual churches en- 
tertain for the local conference suggest 
this lack and help to explain the resulting 
ineffectiveness. It is also evident that 
more thorough organization would necessi- 
tate a more vigilant and hearty pushing of 
Congregational interests in the new states. 
Ministers and superintendents, even more 
competent than those now employed, would 
thus be attracted into those vast fields of 
Christian endeavor. A farther-sighted wis- 
dom would thus be assured, which would 
plant churches at the’ strategic points of 
population and of commercial activity. 


Yet, perhaps, the most important of these 
causes lies in the undue emphasis which 
the Congregational Church places upon the 
intellectual, and the too slight emphasis 
which it places upon the spiritual means of 
its propagation. It need not be said that 
the ministry of the Church is able and 
learned, vigorous in mind and eloquent in 
speech. An article in the current Bibliotheca 
Sacra suggests the intellectual superiority 
of the Congregational ministry to that of 
any other evangelical sect. But in this 
development of the intellect sufficient at- 
tention has not been paid to the develop- 
ment of the emotional side of either the 
preacher or of the Christian life. Itis this 
side, indeed, which appeals with most 
force to the large proportion of people. 

Along this same line it’ may be sug- 


gested that the famous debates and 
discuissions which have characterized 
the history of the Congregational 


Church in this century have not tended 
to increase its lists of members. Granted 
that these controversies were essential to the 
proper development of doctrine. Granted 


that their influence is, on the whole, of 
ad 








es 
wide and permanent advantage, yet they 


do not immediately contribute toward 
making or keeping men Christian. They 
are intellectual contests which absorb the 
strength, not simply of those immediately 
engaged in them, but also of the entire 
ministry. The spiritual interests are thus 
at least for the time, sacrificed. The Bap. 
tist Church has made its great gains, no 
simply by its intellectual abilities, although 
these are of no mean order, but also ang 
most by its cultivation of the spiritual 
elements in Christian life and work. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


THE uppermost topic of conversation with 
all Bostonians just now is the refusal of 
the Harvard Overseers to bestow the cys. 
tomary degree of LL.D. upon the Governor, 
Consequently Gen. Butler is attempting to 
play the role of martyr. He tells us he feels 
no personal disappointment whatever, jp 
fact, feels it will augment his political gains. 
but regards the act as an insult to the com. 
monwealth which he loves surpassingly, 
He speaks of the degree as meaningless, 
except as applied to his office and to the 
state which creates it, which he considers 
dishonored by the transaction; whereas, in 
the moral code of this Herod, the voice and 
vote of the state should be held superior to 
even the conscience of a university. 

The voice of our intelligent people was, 
however, admirably expressed in the great 
banquet of the Unitarian Society, where 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes gracefully pre- 
sided, and where there was one of the most 
notable gatherings of our crowded anniver- 
sary week. Amidst the hush of a great 
multitude the voice of an erudite speaker 
was heard, commending with unstinted 
praise the action of the Harvard Overseers 
that day,which he deemed a striking object- 
lesson in ethics, that four of the overseers of 
the college, seated with him at the table, 
deliberately united with others of the Board 
to decline to lower the honor of the Uni- 
versity by conferring its highest degree on 
such a disreputable son of the state. 

Such a storm of applause burst out upon 
the utterance of the sentence as has seldom 
been heard in Music Hall. The heartiness of 
it and the way it was taken up again and 
again and prolonged were something extra- 
ordinary. 

The anniversary meetings of the Unita- 
rian societies were, as a whole, very enthu- 
siastic and exceptionally well attended, 
mainly because of far fewer conventions 
and meetings of the sort elsewhere, or at 
other seasons in the year, than as is custom- 
ary with other societies. The movement 
toward raising $200,000 for a suitable build- 
ing to constitute a denominational center 
and home has been progressing with 
marked success, so that 90 per cent. is 
already subscribed. 

One of the events of the week was the an- 
niversary of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, which is doing a noble work 
in our city for thousands of its young men. 
Its model building has been much enlarged, 
and the fine appointments in the building 
decidedly increased. The splendid and 
spacious library and reading rooms and 
audience hall are now all paid for, and the 
Union enters upon another year’s vigorous 
work. The addresses of the evening were 
of a high order of merit and tone, being by 
the Rev. Messrs, James Freeman Clarke; 
Leighton Parks, the wide-awake Rector of 
Emanuel Episcopal Church; Brooke Her- 
ford, an English Unitarian, settled over Dr. 
Gannett’s old church; and O. P. Gifford, 
the brilliant young Baptist—making a union 
of rare talents and tastes. 

The palatial new building of the sister 
institution, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, is rapidly being pushed to com- 
pletion. It is in a clump of elegant and 
noble structures, and thus in very good 
society. It stands in close proximity to 
Trinity and Old South Churches, the Massa- 
chusetts School of Technology, and the 
Brunswick Hotel. If its interior is to be as 
sumptuous as its exterior is massive, the 
association will certainly have a mansion 
fit for kings and princes of the earth. 

The noble army of young women, too, 
which is decidedly larger than that of the 
terner and stouter sex, is to be provided 
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vith a new building, subscriptions for 
hich are rapidly accumulating. Massa- 
chusetts certainly cannot afford to neglect 
the wants of 80 honorable and so numer- 
ous a class of its industrious inhabitants. 

Last Wednesday was anniversary day for 
the societies of the ‘* Orthodox” Congrega- 
tionalists. They have, of late years, been 
wisely merged into one solid day’s gather- 
ing. Yet, even with only two or three 
sessions in the middle of the day, the at- 
tendance upon said meetings was confined 
to a select few. It was lamentably 
apparent that it could be said of these 
Boston anniversaries, as might be of yours 
in New York: “Ichabod,” the glory is de- 
parted. 

Jn avery spacious and central hall—the 
Tremont Temple, so recently crowded at 
each of Mr. Cook’s Monday-noon lectures, 
there were assembled scarcely 500 people 
all told. 

It seemed sad to see so many thousands 


' of nicely-cushioned opera chairs unoccu- 


pied. Some might have attributed this to 
the fact that it was Decoration Day, now 
styled Memorial Day. But we remember 
that the same state of things existed last 
year and the year previous. No such 
crowding of large assembly halls or spa- 
cious meeting-houses as our fathers wit- 
nessed, do we see in these modern May 
meetings. 

It could not but be noticed that men 
looked about among the rows of seats in 
this amphitheater in vain for the Boston 
ministers. I was amazed not to find a sin- 
gle one of our more noteworthy pastors of 
tle city. What would have been thought 
ofthe staying away from all the anniver- 
sary meetings of the olden day of such 
ministers as Drs. Lyman Beecher, Kirk, 
Stone, Manning, and a host of others? 

The Congregational Club had a Ladies’ 
night meeting in Horticultural Hall, on 
Monday night. Afier a spirited and witty 
discussion as to the advisability of remov- 
ing the restriction of the number of the 
dub from the present 350 and fixing the 

jure limit at 450, the assembly listened 
vith unabated and extraordinary interest to 
aremarkable address, being a most masterly 
presentation of the three leading char- 
acteristics of English Congregationalism ; 
Ist, the spirituality of the Church; 2d, 
the absolute Lordship of Christ, and 34d, 
the pre-eminent authority and sufficiency 
of Scripture. It was a most robust hand- 
ling of a trenchant theme, and by the mem- 
ber of the club best able to do it—the Rev. 
Reuen Thomas, of Brookline. 

Itseems now to be an open secret that 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith is on the point of 
accepting his call to the Union Church in 
this city. 

THE RATIONAL AND SPIRITUAL 

VERIFICATION OF CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE HARRIS, 
AS ABBOT PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN 
ANDOVER ‘I'HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Delivered Wednesday, June 18th. 


Truta is known by means of our powers of 
apprehension, The significance of truth depends 
upon the insight of the thinking subject as wel) 
ssupon the objective reality of that which is 
made known. The universe of matter or of 
spirit exists for us only as we perceive it. Into 
all knowledge two factors necessarily enter—the 
truth itself, which is the object of knowledge, 
and the mind, to which truth is presented. This 
telation, upon which knowledge depends, is not 
altered by the character of the truth which is 
disclosed. Whether we are to be taught concern- 
ing things natural or supernatural, material or 
spiritual, human or divine, we must make use of 
those rational and spiritual faculties with which 
we are endowed. In any sphere of truth the 
condition of the thinking subject must determine, 
jm & measure, the sum and character of knowl- 
edge. 

At the present time attention is distinctly 
turned to the subjective factor of knowledge, and 
especially in the realm of religious truth. The 
attempt is made to recognize more clearly the 
conditions within ourselves by which the appre- 
hension of spiritual truth is determined ; to assert 


Here, as elsewhere, it is aseumed that truth is 








made known to those who are, or who may be- 
come capable of comprehending it ; that there are 
organs of receptiveness corresponding to the 
contents of revelation. Since religion, in the 
last analysis, is the union of God with man, the 
light and love of God streaming into the soul, the 
power of man to know God and to know such 
truth as God may communicate concerning him- 
self must be a constant element in religion. In 
practical religious life we are apparently more 
conscious of the object of faith than of the organ 
of faith, although it must be obvious, on reflec- 
tion, that the quality of piety, in its many fluctu- 
ations and varieties, depends on the vision of the 
believer. 

But in theology, in the construction of a sys- 
tem which seeks the grounds and the harmony of 
truth, it is surely to be expected that the func- 
tion and limits of human comprehension will be 
determined, that the power to apprehend truth 
and the conditions under which it can be assumi- 
lated into life will be carefully taken into account, 
and that, in general, conclusiveness will be looked 
for only in agreement with the legitimate tests of 
certainty for the human reason and spirit, and 
that we shall know what those teste are. 





It is my purpose at this time to discuss, as con- 
genial with existing tendencies of thought and 
as pertinent to the occasion which calls us to- 
gether, some of the subjective conditions by 
means of which religious truth is ascertained. 
The most general statement of my theme is, Sub- 
jectivity in Theology, a term which indicates the 
province and limits of the discussion we are en- 
tering ; but in order to avoid the use of a philo- 
sophical term, and also for the sake of definite- 
ness I prefer to call my subject the Rational and 
Spiritual Verification of Christian Doctrine. 
Some of the topics which are now exciting con- 
siderable interest, such as the authority of Chris- 
tian consciousness and the relation of faith and 
Scripture, are branches of this broader theme. 

We can most easily characterize those larger 
movements in theology which have constituted 
epochs by comparing their respective proportion 
of subjective and objective. We classify Mysti- 
cism, Pietism, Idealism as excessively subjective, 
while Rationalism and Skepticism are exclusively 
so. It may be fairly affirmed that it was undue 
subjectivity which exalted the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith to the central place in the post- 
Reformation theology. The experience of the 
believer in redemption was lifted out of a sec- 
ondary into the supreme place. The election of 
grace, the arrangements of grace, the means of 
grace were more prominent than the doctrines of 
God, the Trinity, and Christology, which were 
brought over substantially unchanged from the 
Early Church, and hence stood in the second rank. 
The view was prevailingly subjective. It is also well 
known that the arid periods in religious thought 
have been those in which little diligence has 
been exercised to fuse the contents of revelation 
into harmony with the thinking, feeling, and life 
of their respective ages, such, for instance, as the 
last century in England, when external evidences 
and mere analogies were reliedon to confirm the 
authority of the Bible. What is to be desired, 
manifestly, is the just proportion of objective 
and subjective in the measure of their legitimate 
importance. If the subjective has been neg- 
lected, as in my judgment is the case, it should 
be reaffirmed and reinstated. The principle 
which was the mainspring of Luther's religious 
power is one which, properly guarded, should be 
maintained at all times. It is, indeed, funda- 
mental to all true progress. He said that each 
man must find the truth for himself, a saying 
which Hegel declared to be the guiding idea of 
all subsequent history. It is not enough that 
truth is assented to. It must be assimilated, 
must be translated into life and progress. It 
must be real in order to be rational, and it must 
be rational in order to be real. It is claimed, 
however, that the great creative periods, not only 
in religion, but also in history and in literature, 
have been objective ; that heroes and poets have 
moved directly toward their ends without self- 
analysis or self-consciousness ; have been swayed 
by dominant truths without introspection into 
the processes of their belief or perception ; that 
giant minds and giant ages have reached their 
conclusions by immediate beholding, and without 
tarrying for processes of logic, as a famous com- 
poser when asked why he introduced a certain 
strain into his oratorio replied, Because it is 
right. And it is said that analysis of processes, 
reasons, and methods is characteristic of the 
unproductive, insignificant periods—in a word 
that the great constructive periods are objective, 
the little critical ages are subjective. But is it 
not nearer the truth to say that, in those great 
periods, subjective conditions were perfectly 
satisfied ; that the beliefs accepted were felt to 
meet the thought and need of the individual and 
of the time ; that the truth was so vividly seen that 
it could not be doubted ; that the soul responded 
80 profoundly to the truth that there was no sense 
of disagreement, but that in other ages, when 
mental processes are scrutinized, it is because the 

necessities of the thinking subject are not satis- 
fied, and there is a consciousness that something 
is wanting. Healthis not aware of itself, but 
only sickness, in which subjective conditions are 
not complied with. It is also questionable 
whether we can so sharply distinguish periods of 





activity and production from periods of reflec- 
tion and criticism, or can measure real progress 
by so summary a judgment. 

In our attempt to define more carefully the 
function of reason and spirit, the first position to 
be taken—a position which has been gained only 
after repeated conflicts and successive oscillations 
from one extreme to another—the first position 
is that the materials of truth are not derived from 
any subjective processes. Reason does not con- 
tain in itself, nor do any of the faculties of man, 
the sources of trath. Man observes, receives, 
appropriates; but does not originate. As we 
cannot evolve the laws of Nature from our own 
consciousness, nor determine what the cosmical 
forces are from our notions of what they ought 
to be, so we cannot evolve from our own concep- 
tions the truth concerning God and his relation 
to the world. There is an actual, objective rela- 
tion to which we must look for our religion and 
theology, as there is an actual world of matter to 
which we must look for our natural sciences, The 
source of our knowledge is Christianity, and it is 
Christianity concerning which we are to gain 
knowledge. Christianity is objective in a twofold 
sense. Itis a real history, wrought out in events 
which have unquestionably occurred and which 
are component parts of carthly history. There 
was an ethnical] preparation filling in the outlines 


| of a prophetic ideal with a body of concrete facts, 


and which was fulfilled in the historical Christ, 
who is as real as any personage of the past or 
present. There is an accomplished redemption, 
of which renewed lives are the result, a Church 
spreading abroad and resting on these indubita- 
ble facts. Christianity is also objective, inas- 
much as back of the Christian history and ex- 
pressing themselves through it are eternal, im- 
mutable principles of truth. The history reste 
upon the absolute character of God, upon those 
attributes which are neither accidental nor arbi- 
trary, and which exist whether we recognize them 
or not. As mathematical propositions which are 
first apprehended by concrete examples have 
independent reality and are necessarily true, as 
moral laws which we find embodied in the in- 
stitutions of society have necessary validity 
whether we obey them or not, so the truths which 
are incarnated in the person of Christ and 
in the Christian history have essential, eternal 
reality in the love and righteousness of God. 
Historical Christianity images forth what God 
really is in the necessities of his truth and love. 
The source of truth is a veritable history resting 
on the eternal verities of the divine heart. Eter- 
nal love incarnate in the personal Christ is the 
independent, unchangeable source of religious 
knowledge. This history which enfolds the truth 
concerning God is recorded in the Christian 
Scriptures. The authentic record of redemption 
through Christ, in its preparation, its fulfill- 
ment, and its productive results is in the Word 
of God. The authoritative exposition of the 
doctrines involved in redemption is given, at 
least in outline, in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. We proceed, then, on the distinct as- 
sumption that the contents of faith are given 
normatively iu the Word of God. All doctrines 
must be directly deduced from or in agreement 
with this objective revelation and incarnation of 
truth. What disagrees with the essential teach- 
ings of Scripture must be discarded. Here we 
have firm standing ground. There is a norma- 
tive source of knowledge outside ourselves, from 
which all doctrine is derived, either directly or 
indirectly. Here, indeed, is one of the clear gains 
of modern religious thought—that we rest back 
upon a solid basis of facts, which rests in turn 
on solid, essential principles which are immu- 
tably true ; that our systems of doctrines are not 
pale abstractions but inductions from the facts 
of history. The historical grounds of faith have 
emerged distinctly till all theories labor under 
suspicion that have no structural foundation in 
those realities of Christian history which are not 
cunningly devised fables, nor projections of our 
own vain fancies. 

But we have no sooner recognized this than 
we become aware that the objective revelation 
exists in relation to a subject who receives it; 
that whatever it may be in itself it has signifi- 
cance for him only as he can discover its mean- 
ing and respond to its disclosures; that as its 
purpose is to redeem and sanctify fallen man, it 
can accomplish its end only as man is capable 
of grasping, at least in \its substantial meaning, 
the truth it contains. This is presupposed in the 
very methods of revelation. In its original de- 
livery it went along by degrees, only as men 
through its educating influence were able to re- 
ceive it. History, as we have seen, was the vehicle, 
or I should rather say, the body, by means of 
which truth was revealed. The increasing as- 
surances of God's love were sent down into na- 
tional misfortune and personal unrest where 
they could be welcomed. Christ placed himself 
in conditions where he could touch men on all 
sides of their need. And so the appropriation 
of the Gospel by every age must be in accord- 
ance with existing knowledge and conscious 
need. It must be reproduced in the many forms 
through which it was originally given. History 
requires the historical imagination, poetry the 
sense of beauty and of sublimity, reasoning some 
logical acumen, the experiences of men in an- 








cient times some parallel experiences to-day. 


The Bible is the book of life in a double sense, 
It quickens into life those who were torpid. It 
also interprets life, weaves its warp into the 
woof of human sins and sorrows and unutter- 
able longings. Thus it cannot mean to one man 
precisely what it means to another. In certain 
revelations a truth is disclosed to almost any 
reader, but there is no limit to the fullness of 
meaning which spiritual discernment continues 
to discover. A truth which had been vague 
starts into life when it is read through the me- 
dium of some new experience. Stress of untried 
circumstance puts one into the place of a char- 
acter of the Bible and the familiar word of 
Christ is now addressed to him as directly as it 
was to the man who first heard it. The source 
of truth is the Word of God ; but some conditions 
on our part are necessary that we may be capa- 
ble interpreters of a revelation which is given in 
so multiform, so wonderful, and so spiritual 
forms. The narrative source of religious 
knowledge is not a book of statutes so exact 
that the meaning of every sentence is instantly 
apprehended by all readers with equal) clearness 
like regulations posted on the door of your room 
in a hotel. Here are spiritual things, and only 
spiritually can they be discerned. 

We need linger only a moment to remind our- 
selves how important the receptivity of the sub- 
ject is in religious life. There must be more 
than intellectual comprehension, though that is 
one of the conditions of ascertaining truth. 
Even your Shakespeare cannot be understood by 
knowing the meaning of each word in his sen- 
tences, nor by acquainting yourself with the bis- 
torical events on which his plays are based. 
There must be some depth of feeling, some ex- 
perience of the passions, affections, tempests 
which sway the soul. What man knoweth the 
things of a man save the spirit of man which is 
in him ? 

Truth for the individual must be found in 
other than merely historical or theoretical forms, 
It must be found in relation to his own needa, It 
must be worked out in life through faith and 
love. It must become real to him. Hence, for 
the believer, experience is the ground of certain- 
ty. Evidenees give a high degree of probability ; 
but personal experience gives absolute certainty, 
He becomes more and more certaix of truth as 
he finds it more and more deeply answering the 
questions of his mind and satisfying the needs 
of his struggling spirit and building him up in 
holy character. With the apostle he says: “I 
know whom I have believed.” Such an “I 
know” can spring only from experience of God's 
redeeming love, whose truth does not, but whose 
power and certainty do depend in part on the 
individual's appropriation of it. When Goethe 
says: “‘Give me only your positive beliefs; of 
the problematical I have enough in myself al- 
ready,” he means, Give me only what has be- 
come real to you. One's real beliefs rest upon 
subjective grounds of conviction, experience, 
insight, call it what you will, and also on 
the basis of objective reality which is thus veri- 
fied. In philosophy and in religion certainty is 
the agreement of the perceiving subject with the 
perceived object. Equally, in theology, we must 
have this agreement. If a subjective condition 
is required even to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
it is unquestionably necessary in order to un- 
derstand the divine forces which co-operate in 
the redemption of sinners and in the establish- 
ment of a spiritual kingdom and to perceive 
their connection and unity. The renewal and 
sanctification of those in whom #in had had the 
mastery must be experienced in order to be 
understood, The adjustment with God's love of 
the dark features of human life and history and 
destiny can be attempted only if there is some 
development of rational comprehension and 
spiritual vision. The truth must be known for 
the kind of truth it is. The tests by which we 
know the Epistle to the Romans true are not 
the tests by which we know Euclid true, The 
conditions under which we study regeneration are 
not those under which we study the laws of chem- 
icalaffinity. The history of Christ cannot be read 
as we read the history of Charlemagne. Even 
mathematics, natural science, secular history, 
require appropriate conditions on the part of 
student. Much more do God’s revelations of 
redeeming love and its actual workings in man 
and in society require peculiar conditions on 
our part in order that we may have belief in 
them. 

Speaking, now, still more broadly, it is expressly 
promised that the Holy Spirit will act upon our 
faculties that we may comprehend spiritual 
truth. It is not enough that truth is given, not 
enough that Jesus lived and suffered and died, 
not enough that a spiritual kingdom is estab- 
lished. Our powers of perception and insight 
need to be educated that we may be guided into 
the whole truth. That prayer of Paul’s, the 
leading petitions of which he carefully wrote out 
that believers might know what is most to be de- 
sired, rises to ite highest pitch in asking that 
there may be a better understanding of Redemp- 
tion through Christ. He prays that they may 
comprehend, in its length and breadth and depth 
and hight, the love of God. But he thinks of the 
subjective conditions and prays that they may 

with all saints. Christian truth is com- 





prehended by the saints and, in the last analysis, 
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=— 
only by the saints. The enlightening influence of 
the Spirit is not magical, but by means of the 
truth itself which is to be received. The knowl- 
edge we have makes us capable of gaining more. 
If we could suppose that the eye was formed, as 
some theorists contend, by a gradual perfecting 
from a gelatinous, semi-transparent substance, 
until now it is fairly well adapted to secing, we 
should have an analogy to the development of 
the organ of spiritual vision. The light itself, 
according to such a theory, and the dim grop- 
ings of the creature, have improved the eye, as 
darkness would destroy it, till, after many ages, 
it has become the wonderful organ of sight. An 
unchanging world would open new wonders to 
the improving vision. This actually occurs to a 
degree. How much more a sailor at the prow 
can see than a landsman can see. Trained eyes 
subdivide colors to the twentieth shade, which, 
to untrained eycs, are scarcely distinguishable. 
Artists detect almost microscopic imperfections 
and recognize possibilities of combination to 
which unskilled eyes are blind. Could the car 
be quickened likewise the silence of the forest 
would become the of a city, and we 
might hear the 
in spiritual things 
perception. Experience 
gives into 
fuith are educated by 
propriate province. 
sided, metaphysical 
spiritual sight. Against 
life from the speculations of systematic theology 
it has been thought necessary that students 
should be guarded. 

It is time to be more specific and to detine as 
accurately as may be possible the elements of 
subjectivity. In what, we ask, does the action 
of the receiving subject consist? One of its 
clements is the legitimate use of reason. 
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Iivason 
must be gatistied in order that any doctrine may 
be accepted. Revelation is the making known of 
that which before was not known, and it, there- 
fore, addresses itself to reason, the knowing 
faculty. The assumption is that truth concern- 
ing God is cognoscible; that God himself is 
knowable; that the Christian 1edemption and 
Christian doctrines are characterized by ration- 
ality ; that Revelation is the highest reason ; that, 
while reason could not, unaided, discover the 
truths of 
as rational when they are 
this it is not meant at all that revelation only 
anticipated reason, and that reason would sooner 


revelation, it can recognize them 


made known, By 


or later have reached the same results; for how 
could redemption through the historical Christ 
ever have been the result of reasoning, but that 
revelation is agreeable to reason, is cognoscible 
and raticnal? One test of uth, without which 
wo are not required to believe, is its reasonable- 


LesH, 
It has long been admitted that religious dog- 


mas must not be irrational; that no doctrine is 
to be accopted which is plainly contrary to rea- 
son; that no authority of church, of creeds, nor 
of Scripture, can impose upon us beliefs which 
are in contlict with universal reason or unques- 
tionable facts. We cannot agree with Sir Thom- 
as Browne, when he declares that ‘there be not 
impoussibilitics enough in religion for an active 
faith, and that itis no vulgar part of faith to 
believe a thing not only above, but contrary to 
reason and against the argument of our proper 
senses,” The maxim he quotes from Tertullian, 
Certum est quia impossibile est, is neither pious 
nor sensible. Such absurditics have worked 
much prejudice to the doctrines of Christianity. 
But not only must we reject that which is 
plainly irrational: we are to accept that only 
which in some characterized by 
rationality. We must be able to discover some 
ground of reasonablences, The distinction of- 
ten made between that which is 
to reason and that which is above or trans- 
cends reason is important if, by it, we only mean 
that we do not see all sides of truth nor compre- 
hend its entire contents; but tho distinction is 
invalid if, by it, we mean that certain doctrines 
are wholly mysterious, entirely out of the range 
of reason and to be accepted bya faith faculty 
which is altogether separate from reason, 
. Truths which we cannot comprehend we may ap- 
prehend, to use Coleridge’s terms; but the ap- 
prehension is an act of reason, because so far 
forth rationality is recognized. The further side 
of a doctrine may be hid from us and beyond 
the scope of human reason. We know that it 
does not stop, but goes on; yet what is beyond 
we cannot see. Itis reasonable to the absolute 
mind, or it would not be true ; but human reason 
reaches a boundary. On the hither side, how- 
ever, it must be seen to be reasonable, or we could 
not apprehend it as truth. Reason must know 
something of the significance and grounds of 
truth, otherwise we do not know what we are 
talking about when we designate it. If there are 
truths which altogether transcend reason, we do 
not know of their existence. If we can see some 
rationality in a doctrine, it cannot be said wholly 
to transcend or to be above reason. If we see no 
rationality in it, we know nothing about it; we 
do not believe it ; we are playing with words. If 
the thought of the Infinite cannot be grasped by 
the finite mind, the word infinite may as well be 
dropped out of the language. We have no use 


respects is 


contrary 





for it. To assent to the truth of a doctrine, it is 
not necessary to know all that it is and all that it 
involves; but it is necessary to perceive its in- 
trinsic reasonableness in some respects. Life is 
a mystery. How a plant grows, who knows? But 
the truth is that we are ignorant of life in some 
of its characteristics. Its results we know, some 
of its methods we know, its materials or sources 
we know. We know it in part; but we know it. 

If the doctrine of the Trinity is merely this, 
that three Gods together make one God, we reject 
it as contrary to reason. But we need not, there- 
fore, proclaim that the Trinity is a doctrine 
which is purely mysterious and wholly transcends 
reason; that faith must accept it, although it is 
incomprehensible. It is vitally related to facts 
and truths which have, to our minds, profound- 
est rationality. ‘Truth, out of all relation to 
reason and altogether mysterious, is abracadabra. 
Even Canon Mozley, defending the faminar dis- 
tinction between that which contradicts and that 
which transcends reason, admits that he does not 
mean that we have no idea at all bearing on so- 
called mysterious truths, but only that we have 
not the full idea or conception of them, which 
no one would for a moment think of denying, 
cither of spiritual or material truth, Even ap- 
prehension is some degree of comprehension, 
We must know in part what revelation is, to 
know that it is a revelation, as Pftleiderer clearly 
points out, as we must know in some measure 
what God is to know that heis. To clearness 
and largencss of knowledge, the co-operation of 
other faculties is requisite, as we shall presently 
see; but to reason, enlightcned by the truth and 
freed from prejudice, revelation is addressed, 
Paul is ever rejoicing that what was a mystery is 
known; that there has been an un- 
Not that the entire meaning of revela- 
tion is perceived at once by the individual or 
Church, or ever will be ; not that it must be fully 
comprehended before one can be saved from sin ; 
Even the obecured 
mind recognizes the truthfulness of Christianity 
in some aspects of it, and, as the obscurations of 
sinfulness are dispelled, the reasonableness of 
Christian doctrines becomes more apparcut. 

It is of the last importance that we do not 
relinquish nor think slightingly of the office of 
reason in the recognition of religious truth. To 


now mad 
veiling. 


but it is addressed to reason. 


maintain that doctrine is received by feeling or 
by a faith faculty, and not primarily by reason, is 
to surrender to the enemy without discretion. 
This, precisely, is what materialists say. Spen- 
cer and Huxley say: ‘‘ Thatis what we think that 
religion is; a matter of the feelings. Its pro- 
vince is the emotions, the sunsibilities, the affec- 
tions. But nothing can be certainly known con- 
cerning the supernatural; it caunot be proved 
to rest upon rational grounds. Prayer and faith 
need not be objected to, but they rest on feelings 
and may be turned now to one object and now to 
another; now to a fetich, now to the moon, now 
to Jesus Christ.” intelligent men 
are told that religion is an affair of the feelings ; 
that the very existence of God is accepted by 
faith, but that the Intinite is unknowable, they 
are not satistied, because they ought not to be. 


And when 


It is not wise to vacate the throne of reason and 
to relegate religion to other faculties; for it is 
not true that reason is incompetent. In order 
to assert the right use of feeling and faith we are 
not required to discredit reason, Indeed faith 
is the highest exercise of reason, and feeling 
glows by gazing on the object which reason ap- 
prehends, 

The distinctive office of dogmatics is to show 
the Christian doctrine which it finds in Scripture 
as truth, to vindicate its agreement with Chris- 
tian reason. 

I trust we are not so young in our theology as 
to suppose that there is any remaining conflict 
between faith and philosophy, or that there are 
regions open to faith into which it is sacrilege for 
philosophy to enter. The humblest believer is 
expected to be able to give a reason for his hope. 
This reason may be the great things God has 
done for his soul; but that is a reason and a 
supremely convincing one. 

I have dwelt upon the function of reason be- 
cause there is a disposition in some quarters to 
exalt some other subjective tests above the ra- 
tional and to depreciate the intellective ele- 
ment, We are not forced to the choice of the 
emotive or ethical as against the rational. Here 
are not two masters of whom, if we hold to the 
one, we must despise the other. Faith and 
knowledge are rather a white light, the resultant 
of harmonious combining of several colors, which 
are to be separated only in the prism of analy- 
sis. It is true, however, that there must be more 
than mere irtellection. I have spoken design-— 
edly of the Christian reason. Our cognitive fac- 
ulties are not independent of our feelings and 
purposes, any more than feelings and ideals are 
safe teste apart from reason. There is a spirit- 
ual as wellasa rational verification of truth. 
Muller says: ‘The answers which Truth gives to 
a man depend very much on the questions which 
he puts to Truth. The manner in which he puts 
his questions depends very much on the princi- 
ples which rule his life.” That truth which 
enters deeply into the moral and spiritual life 
requires a corresponding exercise of the emo- 
tions and conformity of the will. To the under- 
standing of truth we must ourselves have experi- 





ence of the conditions to which it appeals. To 
realize the efficiency of any force we must know 
what it does. Pascal observes that we must love 
divine things in order to know them ; that divine 
things reach the spirit through the heart. To 
apprehend the truthsof mathematics the moral 
condition is of no consequence. They mean to 
the pagan what they mean to the Christian ; but 
then mathematics but a limited place ; 
it stands on a lower plane than truth which has 
todo with life, sin, moral renewal, the justice 
and love of God. Religious truth must be 
studied for the kind of truth itis. It is holy 
truth and requires a holy disposition. It follows 
that when a holy disposition tempers intellectual 
seeking we shall not fail to know the truth ; that 
the kingdom of truth no less than the kingdom 
of science is open, a8 Lord Bacon said, to those 
who become as little children. If it is said the 
word of Christ is our ground of certainty, not 
our fluctuating feelings and sin-darkened finite 
reason, but his authoritative statements are de- 





cisive, it must be replied that we know 
our Christ not until we have been car- 
ried on by those outward — evidences 


which corroborated nis claims to the actual ex- 
perience of trusting him out of the depths of 
our soul’s needs. .The believer accepts Christ's 
authority only when he can say: “ My Lord and 
my God.” And when we sit as disciples at the 
feet of him who is so worthy to be trusted, he 
speaks to us not in enigmatical nor irrational 
sayings, but in words which carry conviction 
through their felt adaptedness to our wants. 
The words that He speaks unto us they are 
spirit and they are life. When his followers are 
no longer servants but friends, they exclaim: 
**Lo now speakest thou plainly and speakest no 
proverb.” When men are willing to do the 
Father's will they perceive that the doctrine is 
divine. Itis of God; the hearer receives it as 
such and not on the mere authority of the 
speaker. It is, indeed, too well known to need 
extended illustration that spiritual conditions 
affect mental perceptions. Mozley, speaking 
now to better purpose, says: “ Affection is part 
of insight. Feeling is necessary for comprehen- 
sion. Affection is itself intelligence.” Sancti- 
fied imagination makes truth glow with in- 
creased vividness. Not the smallest contribution 
to theology by American divines is the suggestive 
paper by that gifted preacher who could choose 
titles which were arguments, and which he 
called “‘ The Gospel a Gift to the Imagination.” 
Dorner remarks, incidentally, that phantasy may 
contribute something to the understanding of 
religious truth. Gradgrind would be as much out 
of place in the chair of dogmatics asin a lecture- 
ship on esthetics. 

The consensus of reason, feeling, and will con- 
stitute what was emphasized by Prof. Henry b. 
Smith (how all parties love to quote him) as the 
first requisite in the theological study, and which 
he called spiritual-mindedness. He characterized 
it asa living sense of the reality of God’s king- 
dom centering in the person and work of Jesus 
Christ. It is only in analysis, as Ihave remarked, 
that the elements of spiritual perception are 
separated. In action they are a unit, the single 
eye of Christian reason. We do not ask, reason 
or love, which ; faith or rationalism, which? We 
may expect believing knowledge and rational 
faith. Our theology should resemble the oratory 
of Fox, of whom it was said that his thought 
seemed to be all feeling and his feeling all 
thought. 

Fulfilling such conditions we shall not need 
to be taught anew what be the first principles of 
the doctrine of Christ on which faith and salva- 
tion rest, but shall go on unto perfection, ex- 
pecting to see many truths in clearer light and to 
extend the boundary of the real and rational as 
our spiritual vision enlarges. 

The rational and the spiritual verification of 
Christian doctrine, then, are essential in theol- 
ogy, and together constitute the requisite subject- 
ive conditions. If this view is accepted, what 
safeguard is there against a narrow and shallow 
individualism? How shall we distinguish living 
faith based on the truth from the fancies, specu- 
lations and perhaps superstitions of the 
individual? Does it not now become true that 
every Christian makes his own Bible, accepting 
only what commends itself to his moods and 
idiosyncracies? While it is true that the convic- 
tions of the individual must be satisfied, and that 
there must be personal assurance of the reason- 
ableness and spirituality of doctrine, it is also 
true that his own convictions are tempered, and 
not insensibly shaped, by the belief of others. 
Finding that others receive the same impressions 
from Scripture confirms me in my own. One may 
well be suspicious of the validity of his beliefs if 
he has no company in holding them, or if he has 
bad company. As the most convincing proof of 
the reality of the outward world is that objects 
which I seem to perceive produce the same im- 
pression on other minds as on my own, so the 
certainty of my own conviction of the meaning 
of the Gospel is confirmed when I find that 
others understand it as I do. There is the Church 
Catholic, at this present, and through the ages past 
with which one need to find himself in substan- 
tial agreement. The true subjectivity is not the 
insight of this or that individual, but the Chria- 
tian consciousness of the Church throughout all 
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the world. This consensus of the ages cannot be 
determined by exact tests any more than the 
existence of God can be proved by a logical pro- 
cess, or the value of the Atonement de monstrated 
like a sum in arithmetic ; but it may be known, 
and if there is freedom from prejudice wil] net 
be mistaken. The value of the creeds and con- 
fessions of the past is that they reflect the Chris- 
tian consciousness of their times. When studied 
in the light of the tendencies and conflicts which 
called them forth they may correct present 
errors aud modify extreme views, They show 
what the facts and doctrines of Christi- 
anity meant to believers in this and that 
age. Every surviving creed is the result of a 
subjective process, and as such has a certain 
authority. Holy men of a generation now fallen 
asleep tell us through their creeds what the Gos- 
pel of Christ had come to mean to them, As 
Dorner says: “*They are the precipitate of the 
religious consclousness of mighty men and 
times.” 

With the great historic creeds one should find 
himself in practical agreement. He will not 
exalt his opinions above their fundamental judg- 
ments. There must also be conformity with the 
Christian spirit of the present age. There 
should be loving sympathy between the believer 
and the contemporaneous Church. His perplexi- 
ties should be in some large sense the perplexities 
of his time. The constructions of Scripture 
which satisfy his mind should be those which 
satisfy the minds of his brethren. It is not 
enough that he can prove his accord with Augus- 
tine, Calvin, Edwards, or can subscribe this or that 
ancient confession. If those systems, as he con- 
strues them, do not satisfy the demands of 
present inquiry, do not give answer to the ques- 
tions which stir the soul and stir the world of 
to-day, he must not accept them unreservedly, 
There is a religious spirit of the age from which 
we may not separate ourselves, a devout Zeitgeist 
in faith as well as in culture, art, and science, 
which we feel if we cannot describe. While it is 
not a standard it is an influence which must not 
be ignored. Certain difficulties are felt 
simultaneously by many minds. There is a feel- 
ing of restriction in traditional forms of doc- 
trinal statement. The indefiniteness or too 
sharp precision of phraseology, the relative pro- 
portion of the several doctrines, the polemical or 
dialectical mode of expression are unsatisfactory, 
One finds himself feelmg as many others are 
feeling. Controversies which arise, although 
their importance may be overrated, indicate the 
points where existing statements are not a faith- 
ful exponent of Scriptural truth. When, within 
the Church there is impatience of outgrown 
forms of belief and a reaching out after some 
interpretations which shall be more vital and 
more consonant with progress already made in 
knowledge of the Bible and of Christ’s Kingdom, 
one may suspect the deliverances of his own 
thinking if he is out of sympathy with these liv- 
ing movements. His veneration for the past 
must not make him indifferent to the present. 
He perceives advance which one of the ancient 
symbols has made over its predecessors, an im- 
provement in the form and spirit and emphasis, 
rather than in the contents, and he expects 
further improvement. A precise formula can- 
not be given for distinguishing individual from 
generic consciousness, and of indicating their 
agreement, nor is it to be expected. There is no 
definition by which it can be decided whether or 
not in society one is vitally identified with the 
interests of his fellows, or is a separatist whose 
opinions would dissolve the bonds of the social 
organism, yet there is no practical difficulty in 
becoming aware of his temper and _ spirit. 
Equally we can judge whether the individual is 
in sympathy with the Christian consciousness of 
the Church, or is controlled by fancies and 
speculations of his own. No one works out his 
faith apart. We move on together, an integral 
part of the Church which was organized on the 
eve of our Lord’s crucifixion, That Church 
from the outset has been like one person advanc- 
ing from childhood to maturity. The prophet 
describes the early history of the nation as the 
time when Israel was a child. Joining our gains 
to the gains of former times, we go on feeling 
the momentum of the past—other men labored, 
and we have entered into their labors—and sensi- 
tive to the honest Christian spirit of our own 
age till we all come in the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ. 

That external authority and Scriptural teach- 
ings must be translated into meaning for the 
Christian consciousness thus largely conceived 
becomes apparent when we think of any of the 
fundamental doctrines of religion. 

The first of all beliefs which the Bible takes 
for granted, the being of God, is confirmed by 
subjective processes. We rise above physical 
causation, no longer expecting to apply laws of 
the relations of matter to the existence of spirit, 
From what we find in ourselves, necessities of 
thought which imply the infinite, analogies of 
our spiritual structure which imply a personal 
intelligence, rationality in our mental processes, 
the tidal curr: nts of experience, and the ulti- 
mate fact of dependence, we are certain of our 
God, finding not the origin, but only the confir 
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tion of our belief in the adaptations, beauty, 
. order of the material universe. 
“a take the Christian doctrine of sin. It 
eal with the facts of life. Our theories of the 
origin of sin must listen to the testimony of con- 
sciousness and observation and lay it alongside 
yo testimony of the Scriptures. Although 
there seems to be contradiction in the facts of 
human life, they must be accepted as we find 
them. On the one side sin seems to spring from 
antecedents we cannot control. It is universal. 
Not only has no man been found, but no man 
a be found without sin. The sinlessness of 
Jesus is the most convincing evidence of his 
pivinity. We know, therefore, that there is a 
jwof sinfulness which is universal, We find a 
jaw iu our members warring against the law of 
We recognize the organic unity of 
the race. We see that one generation transmits 
to another an inheritance of depravity. But our 
sonsciousness also asserts that we are responsi- 
ile. We know ourselves guilty, we cannot rid 
ourselves of the feeling of self-contempt in view 


the 


our mind. 


the bad acts to which we have been impelled 
jy our corrupt nature. Now, the doctrine of sin 
must recognize both these facts—the universality 
It must not reject 


If theology can frame no theory which 


ysin, and the guilt of sin. 
ither. 
reconciles them, it must confess the problem at 
present insoluble, but must not ignore cither 
of the facts given by observation and experience, 
The Bible speaks only or chiefly of the facts. It 
gos up the stream of history and finds the 


beginnings of sin at the fonntain-head. How 
much these facts signify life itself shows. The 


the 
knowledge of human nature. 


statements of sible are understood by 
Those who see in 
moral evil only a necessary stage of growth, 
theorizing always from a physical point of view, 
are but shallow interpreters of the sad facts of 
life and of the reproaches of a guilty conscience. 
They are notas profound observers as the great 
wigious thinkers in whom the sense of sin has 

“n unutterable—Paul, Augustine, Bunyan ; nor 
ss the immertal poets and dramatists, Eschylus, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, who, portraying only what 
they beheld in human life, developed its woful 
tragedies out of conflicts with sin and out of the 
accusations of conscience. Prometheus, Lady 
Mzelxth and Faust, are true to those facts 
which the Bible affirms without palliation and 
illustrates in the biographies of its leading char- 
acters, 

And, besides enlarged knowledge of the race, 
studies in ethnology, in history, in social science 
ave given convincing proof of the declarations 

ithe Bible. Ii is not so long ago since it was 

nounced as a glaring injustice that the sins of the 
father should be visited on the succeding genera- 
tions of children—innocent children, children yet 
wunborn—and the notion was scouted that our 
sin has anything to de with Adam's sin. But as 
the subtle laws of heredity have come to light, 
the doctrine of transmitted evil has been so 
broadly confirmed that the quarrel is no longer 
with the Bible, but with the facts of human life. 
Root and branch the race is one. Our views 
concerning sin depend not wholly on our assent 
to what we find in the Bible, because it is in the 
Bible, but on the power we have to see that the 
Bible retlects life and history and fathoms the 
heart. Knowledge of ourselves, insight into the 
hearts of others, intelligent study of history are 
needed that assent may deepen into conviction. 
Our views concerning sin also color our opinions 
on all doctrines of the Gospel. 

We go to the Bible for our belief concerning 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Certain impressions 
concerning him will, indeed, be made on all sin- 
cere minds ; but will any one be so absurd as to 
maintain that the doctrines of the Person of 
Christ, the Atonement, and the Trinity can be 
fathomed or intelligently recognized by a hasty 
treading of detached passages bearing on those 
doctrines? Can any one gain a true thought of 
Jesus Christ by a critical exegesis of proof texts 
or a chain of argument? Must we not know 
him by experience of his grace even to know 
about him? For truthful views of his Person in 
its Divine and human aspects can we ignore the 
progress of Christian doctrine through the cen- 
turies, the reflection of enlarging belief in those 
confessions which made clearer and clearer state- 
ments of the truth in distinction from specious 
errors? Can we ignore that reverent, spiritual, 
tender love for the Lord Jesus, and that 
disposition to regard him as the center of truth 
and the center of attraction for all believers 
Which characterizes our times? What value is 
there in a doctrinal formula concerning Christ 
Which is a metaphysical determination bound- 
ing him extensively east, west, north, and south, 

but which has not been breathed into life -by 
intensive, spiritual, adoring faith in him as Re- 
deemer and Lord, 

How shall we set about it to frame a philoso- 
phy of the Atonement made by the God man? 
The fact of reconciliation is asserted in the 
Pauline, Petrine, and Johannean epistles, Christ 
stands forth as the Reconciler, the Mediator 
through his vicarious life, his vicarious humil- 
iation and sufferings, his vicarious death, He 
gave his life a ransom for many. He bore our 
sins and carried our sorrows. The Bible contents 
itself, for the most part, with emphasizing the 
facts, Even to comprehend the facts it has ever 


| 





been necessary that there should be appropriate 
conditions of heart. Without sense of condem- 
nation in the sight of God, and without the 
springing up of desire to be at peace with him 
the cross is foolishness to the wise and a stumb- 
ling-block to the self-righteous. Only to those 
who believe do the power and wisdom of God 
appear in Christ. And then to look beneath the 
facts to the philosophy of the Atonement, to sur- 
mise the feelings in God's heart of pain at his 
children’s pollution and of displeasure at their 
disobedience, to discern the inexorableness of 
love as well as of justice, to find in th» require- 
ments of his mora] government something more 
than an analogue of our monarchies and democ- 
racies and courts of justice, to analyze the sense 
of estrangement from God, to lay bare the ill 
desert of sin, to know why the past still presses 
on the penitent soul, and why man no more than 
God can be satisfied without some sacrifice, is 
not more required than that one read his New 
lestament in an attentive mood! Must not one 
read down sympathetically into that experience 
out of which the seventh and eighth chapters of 
Romans forced their way to expression, and have 
some affinity with the deepening trust of the 
beloved disciple to be able to appreciate that 
first epistle which is rather a lyric, a sxerics of 
meditations on the love of God in his dear Son? 
Must he not learn out of what spiritual conflicts 
the successive theories of the mysterious truth of 
Atonement have arisen from the crude forms of 
the first thousand years of the Church's history 
to the more spiritual conceptions which have 
replaced them? Must he know his own 
times, the unrest of modern life, the insidious 
forms of existing evil, the execsrive extension of 
natural development into mora] and religious re- 
lations, and know, also, by penitence and trust, 
the heart of God, if he would attempt a construc- 
tion of the rationale of the Atonement? To ask 
these questions is to answer them. 

The soldiers and the exultant Jews did not 
look up to the cross with the glance of the 
mother and of the disciple standing by whom 
Jesus loved. 

The Trinity isa doctrine accepted not merely 
on authority and by influence, 
It is the correlate of 
Redemption through Christ and Sanctification 
Ly the Spirit. When it isa statement of truth 
which is directed, not toward numerical] relations, 
but toward the depth of the riches of Divine 
love, flowing forth from eternal manifoldness of 
wealth in Divine Being itself as apprehended by 
the children of God, it even throws back light 
on philosophical conceptions of God, suggesting 
that the Infinite is not dependent oni the finite to 
have personality, in which case he would be no 
longer intinite; but is personal by virtue of 
eternal distinctions within himself—a truth dim- 
ly seen by the early fathers in their surmise of 
socicty and love among the Persons of the God- 
head, and groped after in modern speculations 
on God as both subject and object. 
dwell longer on this great doctrine. 

Why is it so frequently said that theories of In- 
spiration must be recast? Is it for any reason 
but that some of the old theories are not true to 
the facts of the Bible as the thoughtful, fair, 
devout student finds them, that the theories lack 
rational and spiritual verification? Too much 
has been claimed for the Bible and too httle. 
Too much by insisting that it is free from imper- 
fections, as if language, human forms of ¢xpres- 
sion, used often by uneducated men, with the 
provincial flavor still in their speech, could be 
free from imperfections; as if an oriential lan- 
guage could be as significant to occidental na- 
tions as to the Hebrews. That it should be 
through a medium perfectly adapted to the end 
in view is one position to take. And too little 
has been claimed for the Bible when historians, 
prophets, poets, apostles have been looked on as 
mere machines. 

The unprejudiced student perceives that reve- 
lation is exalted, because human personalities, 
receiving truth through their own experience 
and observation, and when breathing the atmo- 
sphere of their own times, have been employed. 

I have no intention of discussing the subject 
of the inspiration of the Bible now. With such 
scattered observations as I might offer in passing 
I should not succeed in making myself under- 
stood. I only contend that, while external evi- 
dences are indispensable, they are not complete ; 
that what the Bible says for and of itself—what 
it is actually found to be—must have due weight 
in our theories of its origin and construction. 
No bridge thrown across a stream was ever made 
to restonone pier. It is proper to say, however, 
that, in my judgment, no conclusive revolution 
is to heave the Church into commotion on this 
vexed question. The instinct of Christian reason 
and sanctified feeling have always found the 
Bible something other than an infallible author- 


not 


but also on 
grounds of experience. 


I need not 


‘ity for deciding perplexing questions, or a tri- 


bunal at whose bar all disputes find an unmis- 
takable settlement. The Bible in use has always 
been the Book of Life. Its use in the Church 
has risen above the inadequate theories of theo- 
logians. The pulpit has used the Bible freely 
and in some just proportion, depending for the 
conditions of belief in its doctrines, not on its 
sheer, stark authority, but on the power of truth 
recognized by conscience and spiritual aspira- 
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tions. The Word of God finds its way to the 
subtle interaction of physical and spiritual per- 
ceptions, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart Much injus 
tice is done the body of believ.rs when they are 
accused of holding untenable theorics concerning 
the authority of the Bible. Christians trust the 
Bible to defend itself, and, in practice, reject 
mechanical for spiritua] uses of it. Theologians 
are coming toward a broad: r and more correct 
theory of inspiration, because the Church is using 
Scripture as if the broader and more spirtual 
theory were already established. 

That we should be slow to reconstruct ancient 
theories is the dictate of wisdom. Swift to hear, 
slow to speak. But we must remember that the 
Bible has other supports for its Divine origin 
besides historical testimony, critical tests, tradi- 
tional theories. The authority of the Bible, like 
the authority of all greatness, does not need to 
be vindicated 
pressed 





by genealogical proofs nor im- 
by external trappings of office. If our 
belief in the inspiration of the Bible must rest on 
argument, let us be sure to give its full weight 
to the moral argument. Establish the authority 
of the Bible beyond a peradventure so that it 
cannot be consistently denied; yet if that man 
yonder will not submit, is not convineed, you 
cannot arrest him and carry him to the 
“The Bible is infallible. All we need is 
to know what it declares. What docs the Bibk 
say? That is the question.” Well what ddes the 
Bible say ? That is the question. Spiritual things 
are spiriiualty discerned. We cannot come upon 
Sacred Scriptures wholly from the outside, Our 
interpretations of the Bible and our theorics 
concerning its origin must keep clearly in’ view 
its truth for what itis. It cannot be separated 
from our intelligence illumined by the spirit of 
truth. 
Without 
thought further in these directions we may in 
the time which remains note some of the practi- 
cal gains to be expected from reasserting the ne- 


police 
station. 


following the applications of our 


cessity of the rational and spiritual verification 
of Christian doctrine, 

One such gain is that it gives positivencss and 
definitencss to doctrinal belicfs. At first 
thought we should aflirm precisely the opposite. 
If so much is yielded to the speculations and 
feelings of the individual and of the Church, how 
can there be absolute certamty? Are we not 
left to the vagueness of human opinion when we 
need the positiveness of Divine authority? It 
has already becn assumed that the source of reli- 
ious truth is the recordof God's redecming love 
in Christ as given in the Bible; that we cannot 
originate a system of doctrine, but only inter- 
pret and appropriate it. But it has becn my 
object throughout to show that certainty of 
truth for us rests on our ability to discover tts 
The 
reality of moral and spiritual truth can be per- 
ceived only by eniightened reason, quickened 


reasonableness and cxperience its power. 


conscicnce, and responsive love. Nothing 
short of the correspondence of doctrine to 
our convictions and wants can  cstablish 


certainty. Thus only can there be positiveness 
and definitencss. Without experience we have 
only a greater or less degree of probability. The 
malady of our times is uncertainty concerning 
religious truth. The agnostic is among us con- 
fessing that, while he does not deny the super- 
natural por his own immortality, he has no 
positive assurance concerning them. They may 
be, they may not be; he does not know. The 
danger to spiri.ual life from this uncertainty is 
as much to be feared as from the attacks of 
atheism. Ships are oftener wrecked in the fog 
than in the tempest. Many causes, which need 
not now be enumerated, have conspired to pro- 
duce this vagueness ; but we cannot be mistaken 
in admitting that one of these causes is the 
partial failure of the Church to translate truth 
into life. Preaching, unreal in its tone, ringing 
the changes on theological terms which once 
glowed with meaning, but are now dead as coals 
taken from their hot bed become blackened 
cinders, excessive reliance on veneration for 
doctrinal formula, mechanical description of 
the scenes and events of sacred history 
which does not find what is typical in 
them for all times, slovenly or fallacious reason- 
ing in support of vital truths—these and kin- 
dred defects in preaching have thrown a glam- 
our of vagueness over the realities of Christian- 
ity. Hearers say: We do not know what to be- 
lieve; we doubt if the preachcr really believes 
all he says himself. 

A theology which does not toil to root itself 
in rational necessity nor to vindicate itself as 
true to the profound meaning of the Bible, 
nor to show its adaptedness to life as it is, to 
personal conditions and to the large demands 
of society and of progress, but is chictly con- 
cerned to be esteemed self-consistent, or to be 
correctly classified as Lutheran, Reformed, 
Calvinistic, New England, Old School, New School ; 
to shelter itself under a safe name; to trace 
the pedigree of an orthodox succession, is decay- 
ing with dry rot, and it is sure that men will 
hew it down and cast it into the fire. The posi- 
tiveness of certainty is gained by going back 
through reason, faith, and experience to the 
original sources of truth to which all human 
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Chris 
In- 
ternal evidence, confirmed by external and sub- 
stantiated by the great confessions, establishes 
truth immovably. 

Tt may also be claimed that compliafi®e with 
all the subjective tests of certainty secures rich- 
ness and completeness to theology. 

If, as is claimed, some evangelical systems are 
excessively intellectual, this 's not because there 
is too much reasoning in them (for we are in no 
immediate danger of suffering from too vigorous 
an exercise of intellect), but because there is too 
little imagination, fecling, moral an1 spiritual 
perception. With all their excesses, it is s!ill ‘rue 
that Mysticism, Pietism, Idealism work out veins 
of theologic treasures which, in the nature of the 
case, are not open to the dealings of the mind 
If, with reverent teachableness before 
God's revelation, we exercise atl our powers of 
receptiveness, will he 
characterized by richness and depth; whereas 


systems sustain a secondary relation. 
tianus mihi nomen, Lutheranus cognomen, 


alone. 
the resultant theology 


if any of these subjective conditions are ignored 


or denied, thos: which are exercised will 
give us distorted and meager views of truth, 
The length and breadth of theology will bea 
mere superficies if it has not also hight and 
depth. 


Such a theology will also be comprehensive, 


because it will weleome all that is trace from the 
various systems which have been maintained, Tt 
is safe to assume that every opinion which has 
boon strongly held by any considerable number 
of honest men and for any considerable length of 
time has truth in it. Tnstead of exhausting our 
chergies in discovering the deficiencics of every 
system. as if only our own were tenable, we shall 
rather labor to extract what ix good from each and 
combine these positive gains into a goodly unity, 
Phen, also, we shall be ina position to criticise 
A constructive 


fairly. theology doos not need 


to be polemical, ‘Truth expoacs error by its own 
Therefore nothing 
will be tarther from our thoughts than to bring 


force and rcasonablene:s, 
a railing accusation against any scheme of doc- 
which is fairly entitled to the honor of 
being called evangelical, No age, it 


trine 
is said, is 
It might be 
wldet, no intense polemic is perfe etly just to its 


p rfectly just to ita predecessors, 
opponents, We take a doctrine or a cong: ries of 
doctrines out of its native soil and air, apart 
from the tendencies which gave it birth, and 


judge it by the standards and knowledge of 





the present, As secular history if more 
than a record of battles, so sacred history 
is more than a collection of creeds, Tf 
it is not unfair to say that tine 


Englivh and American 
very largely 
period of the last 150 years, has been intellectual, 


emphasis in theology, 


speaking now of the productive 
let us not forget that these attempts to show 
the reasonablences of Christianity have given a 
mighty impulse to the science of theology, and 
that the restoration of personal choice and re- 
sponsibility to a place of fundamental import- 
ance has given to preaching an authority over 
conscience which it well nigh lost, Even 
so-called unevang:lical systems should be laid 
under contribution. When we can get throngh 
their negotiations to their scattered affirmations, 
we come into points of view which we had neg- 
lected. What has reality to the soul has truth, by 
itis called. The wide vision of 
Christian reason and spirituality will recognize 
truth without being frightened by the name of 
its adherents. Jonathan Edwards, when charged 


hac 


whatever name 


with stoiciam in his argument concerning the 
will, replied that “ there were many important 
truths maintained by the Btoies that are none 
the worse for being held by them. T am not 
much concerned to know precisely what the an- 
cient Stoic philosophers held concerning fate, in 
order to determine what ia truth, as though it 
were a sure way to be in the right to take good 
heed to differ from them. We need not reject all 
truth,” he adds, “ which is demonstrated by clear 
evidence, merely because it was once held Ly 
This great truth that Jeane is 
the Son of God, was not spoiled because it was 
once and again proclaimed with a loud volee by 
the Devil.” 

As the Christian consciousnisa widens and 
deepens it is found, not that former systems were 
antagonistic, not that Mysticiem and Superna-- 
turalism were in contlict, but that each saw only 
one side of truth. The task of theology, un- 
doubtedly, or large part of its task, is to reeoncile 
conflicting systems by combining them in a 
higher view, not by negation, bat by broader 
affirmation. Thus temporary and crroneous ae- 
erections will drop off becanse they are superfin- 
ous. One writer, indeed, goes so far as to say 
that the great movement of thought which char- 
acterizes the nineteenth century is a movement 
through negation to reaffirmation, throngh de- 
struction to reconstruction. In Carlyle’s language, 
through the everlasting “no” to the everlasting 
“yea.” It is maintained by Kahnis that what 
theology is doing isto go back through subjec- 
ive verification to thesubstance of the Reformed 
Confessions. 

This points us to yet another characteristic of 
the rational and spiritual method of verification, 
It 1s on this side that we are to look for the 
promise and the direction of progress in theology, 


some bad man. 








Progress, or, a6 I much prefer to say, growth in 




























































































































theology, is in the growing apprehension of that 
which in itself is unchangeable. Growth, therefore, 
will be in our rational enlightenment, our deepen- 
ing spirituality, our enlarging experience, and in 
the new applications of Christianity to society. The 
simple distinction between truth and our knowl- 
edge of it is as applicable to religion as to Nature. 
There is nothing really new in the universe, ex- 
cept new resulta; but we learn to know it better. 
Christianity is not different from what it was on 
the day of Pentecost. It was always Christianity, 
which is the substance of doctrine and of life; 
but each generation may know more concerning 
it than preceding generations knew, and knowl- 
edge will advance so long as the Kingdom of 
Christ continues to extend. The task of theology 
is to bring the truths of the Bible and of the creeds 
into a vital relation with the thinking of the pres- 
ent age, to translate them into the language and 
idioms of to-day, to make them real and rational 
to existing conditions. In the preface to a re- 
cent English edition of Homer the translator 
remarks that the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey” must be 
retranslated for every generation. With much 
more force may this be asserted of Christianity. 
The vitality of the Goxpel is impressed upon us 
by the fact that it can be translated without loss 
into the language of any people at any time in 
their history. How much has already been done 
by a gradual readjustment of the point of view 
in theology, through subjective processes, 1s seen 
by comparing the doctrines which have success- 
ively been looked on as central, At one time it 
was the Divine Sovereignty, then the doctrine of 
justification by faith, and now the person of 
Christ is the center of theology. These changes 
have been wrought in obedience to the demands 
of Christian conscieusness, the widening vision 
and deepening experience of the Church, The 
kame doctrines are retained ; but their relative 
importance is readjusted. 

In all growth the new is inseparably united 
with the old, 
and the seed 


Every plant comes from a seed, 
from another plant. Develop- 
ment is not wholly from the 
should have mere repetition, 
grafted on the old, and thus there is growth, 
New knowledge, new needs, new conflicts, do not 
originate new beliefs, but absorb the old beliefs, 
to make the new life. A tree grows; but it is 
the same tree, and the same kind of a tree, push- 


past, or we 
New forces are 


ing off old leaves which are no longer needed by 
the propulsion of the new buds. Unless there is 
growth there can be no life. 
deed, a prolific theme, the progressive elements 
in Christianity the source of its permanence. 
Thus a growing theology does not pull down the 
old; for it may break off the branch of which it 
is the blossom. It approptiates the old, It has 
been aptly said that theology need not, like Pe- 
nelope, ever begin her weaving over again (some 
threads may need to be pulled out), It might be 
added, neither shall she cease her weaving. The 
pattern is not yet complete, nor will be, till the 
glorious Church is redeemed and the king’s 
daughter in raiment of needlework is all beauti- 
ful within. 

It cannot be questioned that growth has been 
made in this century, and may be expected in 
several directions, The thinking subject has 
produced an improved apparatus of biblical re- 
search, in a more minute knowledge of the 
original and cognate languages, in patient study 
of oriental customs and of the significance of 
oriental imagery and allusions, and in a thou- 
sand details, each little, but_together throwing a 
broad stream of light on much that was obscure 
or misunderstood, 

Also the critical and philosophical apparatus 
of defense indicates a broader comprehension of 
Christianity. The enginery brought against the 
Gospel proves how strongly the faith is en- 
trenched in philosophical certainty and historical 
reality. Unbelief is aware that it must be skill- 
ful and strong and learned to cope with a Chris- 
tianity which has been growing in power these 
eighteen nundred years, and is now more vigor- 
ous than ever. Go into the foundry of Frederic 
Krupp in Germany, and look at a cannon weigh- 
ing many tons, and see the shell which is to be 
thrown a mile or two, which no one man can lift, 
if you would understand the strength of defenses 
against which such missiles are to be hurled 
and such projectile force must be contrived. 
“The opponents of truth have in all ages the 
merit,” said Auberlen, “ of causing its friends to 
seek a deeper and wider view of it.” 

As theology is the crown of knowledge toward 
which science and philosophy rise, there must 
always be some growth in theology corresponding 
with growth in those departments of knowledge. 
As we know more of the thought which is in the 
universe, we know more of the Creator. As we 
know more of the human mind and of life in its 
customs, languages, civilizations, culture, and 
development, we know more of God. 

The representation of Christianity as a king- 
dom, which is so frequent in the Bible that it is 
strange it should ever have sunk out of sight, 
has been regained in later times, as it has been 
realized in the history of the world. We no 
longer look on redemption as only the rescue of 
an individual here and there from the wreck of 
things; but we believe in the solidarity of the 
kingdom, in the establishment of a purified 
society Weare now in a position to discover 


It would be, in- 





the laws of the kingdom in their results. The 
philosophy of history, a study possible only 
since an accumulated knowledge of national 
characteristics and development, and of com- 
parative philology and comparative religions 
has advanced, restores the biblical phi- 
losophy that Christianity shapes  civiliza- 
tion and explains “history. This was pro- 
phetic at the beginning, and, like all prophetic 
outlines, is comprehended only when it 1s 
filled ont in historical events. And yct this isa 
study still in its infancy, having only a poorly 
classified mass of materials. The Church was 
taught at the first to pray : ‘‘Thy Kingdom come” ; 
and through the ages has been repeating the 
prayer somewhat dreamily, thinking perhaps of a 
Church triumphant in the heavens, or of the visi- 
ble céming of the King’s Son, and forgetting the 
following petition: ‘* Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in Heaven.” But now the prayer is 
affirmed with increasing intelligence as the King- 
dom grows apace. It can scarcely be denied that 
modern missions are the exponent of a truer idea 
of the Kingdom of Christ than was entertained 
by the rank and file of the Church a hundred 
years ago. The man whose large vision conceived 
the History of the Work of Redemption carried 
that Kingdom to the Stockbridge Indians; but 
he was in advance of his times, theoretically and 
practically, as Paul was, What has to be said is 
that some of our ignorance has been dispelled, 
and we return to the cnthusiasm of the 
apostles concerning the salvation of the Gen- 
tiles. Other evidences of 
doubtless be cited, 


growth could 
It is, indeed, a truism which 
no one cares to dispute, that there is growth in 
theology. It may be, however, that we overrate 
the contributions of our own times to the knowl- 
edge of Christian truth. We may be too com- 
placent in view of the supposed gains of the 
nineteenth century over its predecessors. The 
ancients had their golden age in the past; the 
Jews and early Christians had their golden age 
in a future yet todawn. But are we not some- 
What too boastful of our own superiority, as if 
we thought this is the golden age? Too much 
originality is as suspicious in theology as in 
art. In every laboratory the results of exper- 
iments are «ffected by what is called the personal 
equation, The prepossessions and theoretical 
views and even the temperament of the experi- 
menter must be eliminated before the exact value 
of scientific tests can be determined. I have 
seen an electrician remove a chain because it was 
put together with nails, and put non-metallic 
buttons on his clothing that 

objects might not affect the 
mechanism with which he worked. In theol- 
ogizing we are apt to mingle some of our 
own prejudice and hypothesis with the investi- 
gation and then fail to discern its disturbing 
influence. Our own times maycontain hostile 
as well as helpful influences, and we may need in 
a sense to insulate ourselves. We must remem- 
ber that this century is superior to other cen- 
turies more in material and mechanical improve- 
ments than in sensitiveness to social, literary, 
ethical, and spiritual influences. Increasing 
knowledge, which is surely attainable, comes by 
slow degrees. Not until improvements in theo- 
logy have been transmuted into a sweeter and 
stronger life can further advances be made. 
Time must pass in order that believers may 
translate the more biblical doctrine into hymns 
and a type of preaching and a habit of Christian 
service before a higher step can be taken. A 
whole theology cannot be reconstructed by one 
bold stroke of speculation. The more Christly 
theology goes almost pari passu with the more 
Christly Church; can be only so far in ad- 
vance as a leader needs to be; may often think 
itself a leader when it is only a follower, a pro- 
phet when it is only a historian. We think the 
battle is raging all along the line, because there 
is smoke and noise where we are standing ; that 
the future of Christianity hangs on the result of 
our disputes about a single dogma, because while 
we agree on all things else, we do not happen in 
this year 1883 to agree on the precise significance 
of that. 

Sirs, ye are brethren. Why strive ye one with 
another? The hottest strifes are engendered 
by the slightest differences, and the disputes 
within a family are apt to wax warmer on the 
moment than the quarrels of strangers. Yet 
blood is thicker than water, and we shall yet see 
that our agreements far outweigh our disagree- 
ments; that we have a common battle to fight 
against the arch-enemy, and should not waste 
our force in internecine warfare. If we are all 
one in Christ Jesus, we cannot remain Greeks, 
Jews, barbarians, to each other. By rising to 
the higher plane whither Christ calls us upward, 
we shall not vex ourselves to count the steps for- 
ward or backward, 

And yet each generation must do its own 
thinking. Christianity, which is always the 
same, must be thought out into the forms appro- 
priate to each age. Thus there must be more 
or less of ferment, of readjustment, of re- 
statement, if the same ancient truth is brought 
into living forms. Which is the remoter 
extreme of folly, to affirm that everything is to 
be changed or that nothing is to be changed, it 
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larger confirmations of truth. The most glaring 
conceit is that which maintains that now, at last, 
final statements are reached on all Christian 
doctrines. It is admitted and even claimed that 
additions have been made to knowledge since 
the period of inspiration; that Athanasius, 
Augustine, Calvin, Melancthon, Edwards, and 
even later theologians, have defined doctrine in 
clearer forms; but that now it is presumptuous 
to think of improving on all that has been gained 
and held in the past. But healthy growth will 
go on forever. It is not humility which expects 
to learn no more. It is indolence or pride. With 
considerable error there is some truth in that 
saying that a man’s fixed opinions mark the 
point where he stopped thinking. 

Undue reverence for the past, like undue 
irreverence, hinders the Gospel. The infidelity 
of the last century may be clearly traced for one 
of its causes to the refusal of theologians and 
preachers to modify the old statements. [rration- 
al theories of imputation and substitution and 
arbitrary election were reiterated when they 
should have been replaced by scriptural and 
rational statements. Let us not repeat that 
folly. 

My object has been to tind the tests of certain- 
ty in religious knowledge. 

The source of truth is God’s revelation of re- 
deeming love in the historical Christ as recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures. There can be no substi- 
tute for this in human learning, or wit, or phil- 
osophizing. All thatis fluctuating is inus, Fora 
true perception of unchangeable truth we need a 
classifying of reason, and the response of the 
spirit in experience ; not reason alone nor spirit 
alone, but both verifying the truth under the 
enlightening influence of the Divine Spirit who 
sanctifies us through the truth. Then we may 
expect a theology with more reality and positive- 
ness, with richer developments and more com- 
prehensive scope, and making sure, gradual 
growth, appropriating what is good in the oldand 
receiving the new impulse while resisting the new 
error. The rational and spiritual are not to be 
set up as arbiters, but are to be exercised in a 
more profound verification of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

Every devout student of Christian theology 
adopts the reverent yet bold words of Julius 
Miller when he says: ‘‘ Our attempts to exhibit 
the truth in its entirety and connection are only 
like the prattle of children compared with that 
clear knowledge which awaits us; but woe would 
it be unto us, if, because we cannot have the per- 
fect,we should cease to apply to the imperfect, in 
all truthfulness and honor, our strength and 
toil.” 

Mr. President and Friends of the Seminary: 
The professorship into which I am now inducted 
has become eminent by reason of the brilliancy 
and ability of my predecessor. He has 
created an enthusiasm for the highest of 
all studies, which has been carried into a 
thousand pulpits. He has been an original, in- 
dependent, and therefore untrammeled teacher 
of Christian theology. He has thus earned 
for his sucevessor the right to do his own work 
in his own way. I am certain that any 
service I may be permitted to render in 
theological instruction and any success I may 
have in vindicating the reasonableness and re- 
producing the spirituality of Christian doctrine 
will be possible, not by imitating methods 
which are inimitable, but by exercising a 
humility of spirit, the liberty which has thus 
been gained, acknowledging allegiance only to 
the one Master, Christ, and teaching his Gospel 
with reverent boldness. To my support in the 
difficult duty assigned me I earnestly invite 
the sympathy, the encouragement, and the 
prayers of all who desire the perpetuation of 
a scriptural theology and who love the Kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


Sanitary. 
MALARIA. ITS CAUSES, AND THE 
DEFENSES AGAINST IT. 


WE are nearly come to the season of the year 
when persons are most apt to be exposed to those 
influences which produce the various forms of 
periodic fevers. It cannot be denied that 
chills and fever, remittent fevers, and the va- 
rious less pronounced forms of malaria are the 
great dread of all those who have suffered there- 
from. Where shall we go and be sure that malaria 
will not invade? It is admitted that Staten Island 
is not exempt, that Westchester County has 
many malarial pockets, that those on the beauti- 
ful slopes of the Hudson River often suffer, that 
old Berkshire is often disturbed by shakers, and 
that amost every state in New England has been 
discussing its causes. It is not only true that 
localities once exempt have come to suffer, but 
also that it sometimes seems to assume the char- 
acter of a progressive and traveling epi- 
demic, which, by slow marches finds its 
way from one hamlet and neighborhood 
to another. It is a part of the natural 
law of self-defense to defend our own 
locality from the imputation of sickliness. 
Most are not slow to accept an explanation which 
a ttributesa disease to some other spot and ac- 
counts for its presence by importation. This 
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view is greatly encouraged by the fact that so 
many diseases are shown t- have a specific entity 
and not to be of any spontaneous origin, 
Hence, it is now a popular view that the disease 
is native nowhere within twenty miles of any 
place where any given individual resides, but 
was introduced from a place where somebody 
else resides. We have never yet been so fortu- 
nate as to find the place in which some one of 
the old inhabitants didn’t tell you that formerly 
it was not there, but had traveled thither from 
another district. It is true that we do not know 
all the details as to the etiology or causation of 
intermittent fever; but even those who claim a 
possible outside origin must remember that it 
never prevails for any length of time or locates ag 
an indigenous endemic unless heat, moisture, 
and abnormal vegetable decay provide the 
friendly conditions. These are its feeding 
or germinating places, and from these it 
derives its epidemicity. The fact that it sometimes 
occurs on the hill-sides or on the top of hills is 
no more strange than that the pollen of the rag- 
weed should be found in the streets of New 
York as high as windows of the fourth story. If it 
is a particle, itcan be wafted by the winds. But 
the fact that itis thus wafted does not prove 
that it is not also produced in similar localities, 
or that, being wafted, it is not planted if it finds 
its favorite soil. We have had of late a great 
deal of plausible talk about the failure of the 
paludal theory. Still it is noticeable that the 
great mass of actual practitioners believe in the 
connection of marshes with malaria, and are 
able to account for exceptional exemptions or 
erratic occurrences in other ways. The results 
which have followed the execution of great 
drainage plans in England, and the cessation of 
ague from some of the most troubled districts, 
new long enough to count it a permanency is 
undeniable. We must still say to those dis- 
tricts that would be free from malaria 
that there must be an avoidance of those 
causes which make stdgnant water apd de- 
caying vegetation, where heat and ex- 
tremes of temperature secure forced decompo- 
sitions. But the sojourner needs other direc- 
tions. First of all avoid, if possible, those 
sections of country or city in which malaria has 
really prevailed the previous year. Do not trust 
to hearsay about it, but find out what was the 
experience of practitioners of medicine in the 
neighborhood the previous year. Then there is 
very much to be done by way of self-protection. 
Persons of regular habits, who eat in the morm- 
ing before going out-of-doors, who are indoors 
in early evening, and who secure good sleep in 
bedrooms that are above the first floor, are often 
exempt, while others suffer. We have known the 
inmates of an entire institution thus to escape, 
while the families of laborers in the neighbor- 
hood suffered. Besides the protection from the 
moist air and changing temperature, there is 
great difference in the susceptibility of different 
persons, or of the same person at different peri- 
ods of time. It is undoubtedly wise for those 
who have shown the least tendency, or those who 
must be exposed in malarial districts, to do 
something by way of prophylaxis. Not only 
quinine, but such bitters as dogwood, boneset, 
rue, etc. together with some of the aromatics—as 
allspice, pepper, etc.—have much control over the 
tendency. We know of no direction in which 
prudence and caution and a knowledge of meth- 
ods is so likely to ward off attack. This cannot 
be said of those already infused with the malarial 
cachexia; but these need an entire change of 
climate, or resort to some place where this per- 
sistent enemy does not venture. By far the 
greater number of those who have occasional at- 
tacks owe it toa want of thorough care and to 
neglect in the use of the many means which 
careful hygiene and the medical art now secure. 


Fine rts, | 


Tue Spring Exhibition or Salon in Paris, has 
provoked the admission from critics that there is 
a falling off inart in France. There no longer 
seems to be the earnest gravity that characterized 
the work of a generation back. Everything is 
sensational, impressional and trivial. The ad- 
mirable Catalogue Iilustré (J. W. Bouton, pub- 
lisher) enables one to judge of the prevailing 
character of the work. It abounds in nullities 
and nudities. The catalogue opens with L’ Inno- 
cence, that looks wicked and guilty, and closes 
with a Farandole of very ridiculous Cupids— 
Cupids that look fat, fair and forty, and remind 
one of the leading low comedian playing the 
part in a burlesque. There are 4,311 numbers in 
the catalogue and a much larger proportion of 
statuary than we ever see in our own exhibi- 
tions. In portraiture G. Claisin reveals himself 
in all his strength and weakness by a portrait of 
Mme. Krauss, of the opera; a picture which the 
critics pronounce most theatrical in pose and 
altogether a tour de force, The likeness is said to 
be good; but the complexion suggests the cos- 
metic shop. It is Mme. Krauss with her face made 
up for the stage, and not Mme, Krauss in 
society. The Alma Pareus, by Bouguereau, claims 
a considerable attention—a group of pretty, naked 
children struggling for s place in the lap and on 
the bosom of a woman who seems to be paying 2 0 
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attention whatever to the group about her, but 
to be looking out into space with the coldest in- 
difference. There is superb drawing and most 
delicious grace of line in some of the figures 
of the children. They are just too big to 
be chubby and not big enough to 
yiolate propriety in the least by appearing 
without clothes. There is a great purity of sen- 
timent 1 this picture, with something of hard, 
academic method in the treatiaent of the central 
figure. The color is taat of Bouguereau, and, on 
the whole, the work is pretty generally allowed 
to be one of that master’s best. This charming 
jdy] of maternity faces, in the catalogue, a most 
terribly realistic ‘‘Martyre de Jésus de Nazareth,” 
by Morot ; a picture that out-Bonnats Bonnat in 
all the details of quivering flesh and blood- 
stained and discolored limbs, and has something 
more of dignity than appears in the same subject 
as Bonnat painted it. The face of the Saviour 
has a certain calm repose and certain lines of 
greatness that are altogether wanting in most 
of the modern “ Crucifixions.” There is not so 
large a representation from the Spanish School 
as has been usual during the past few years, and 
the American contribution is most meager. Mr. 
D. R. Knight has distinguished himself by his 
picture, ‘Sans dot,” which is uniformly well 
spoken of, and which is the only American pic- 
ture that has been made the subject of illustra- 
tion in the Figaro’s sheet of sketches. It repre- 
sents a peasant girl, who, bearing along a huge 
bundle of hay or grass, pauses to look at a 
wedding procession. There is a dreamy hope- 
lessness in her face, for, being a French girl, she 
knows that, in most cases, to have no dowry 
means to have no husband. That French critics 
are aware of the decadence of art in France is 
of itself a hopeful sign. There will be likely to 
be an improvement soon, as the leaders in art 
will not rest night or day till they have taken 
every measure that can possibly foster every art 
idea and help the prestige of France up to her 
old standard. Mr. Albert Wolff, by common 
consent the first of French critics, points out the 
following as reasons for the falling off in paint- 
ing. The greed for money is placed first, then 
the ability of the young artist to keep his head 
when he has made a hit and the dealers begin to 
besiege him with orders. To these reasons there 
must be a third added in the fact that French 
art, like everything else French, has not yet fully 
accommodated itself to the changed condition 
of the country. The fostering hand of the em- 
pire has been withdrawn, and the agencies of 
the republic for the encouragement of art are 
not yet fully developed. 


..+-The recent sale of the Rossetti sketches 
and studies shows that that artist was a hard and 
faithful student of drawing, and that he never 
painted anything without making careful prepar- 
atory studies. The collection included studies of 
hands, heads, and feet; bits of drapery, foliage, 
furniture ; and there were 221 drawings in col- 
ored chalks, sepia, crayon, pen and ink and 
pencil. There were more than thirty drawings 
of the artist-poet’s wife. 

wee . 
Biblical Research. 

Pavut DE LaGARDE, that Ishmael among the 
Semitic scholars of Germany whose hand is 
against every man, is again out with one of his 
characteristic and really meritorious monographs, 
He has smelt the battle from afar, and, probably 
for the instruction of the conservative party in 
England, has issued a pamphlet, or rather a 
reprint from the Nachrichten der Géttinger 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, in English, on 
“the question whether marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is or is not prohibited.” Only 
one passage, Lev. xviii, 18, really needs discussion 
in this connection, where the crur interpretum 
lies in the =yy¥>. Lagarde contends, and cer- 
tainly with truth, that polygamy was a lawful 
thing among all the Semitic tribes in ancient 
times, and that in all probability the first wife 
had a technical name to distinguish her from 
her less fortunate fellow-wives. This name he 
finds in py and its Syriac and Arabic equiva- 
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lents, and cites numerous authorities, beth 
older and more modern, to prove that this word 
was so used by the three branches of the Semitic 
family—i.e., that this was a ferminus lechnicus 
even before they separated. He certainly makes 
out his case as far as the Arabic and Syriac is 
concerned; but as far as the Hebrew is con- 
cerned, his argument is only one of analogy. His 
next step is to show that, on the acknowledged 
principle that in the Hebrew language denomi- 
native verbs are of frequent occurrence, a verb, 
‘vy, from a noun, 7 y, is very probable. 
This would then have to mean: “To make 
[her] become a fellow-wife.” -7y cannot be de- 
rived from the original biliteral root yy, con- 
strained, but must be denominative, in support 
of which proposition Lagarde brings a long list 
of comparison with the sister tongues. All the 
Other explanations offered the writer rejects, 
with reason, as unsatisfactory. The meaning 
of Levy, xviii, 18, is thus to prohibit a man from 
marrying « living wife's sister. ‘ Consequent- 
ly a man is allowed to marry a deceased wife's 





sister; it being of no use to forbid the marriage 
with a living wife’s sister, if to marry a deceased 
wife’s sister was forbidden also.” 


....-The change from Abram to Abraham, and 
the meaning of the former, are still sub judice. 
It is very apparent that a large proportion of 
both personal and local names in the Old Testa- 
ment were built with the name or title of some 
god. As Abram came from Chaldea, and his 
fathers “served other gods,” an English scholar, 
with the assistance of Assyriology, brings the 
name in connection with the god Ramu, whom 
Hesychius calls “‘ Pauac 6 igidedc.” Such com- 
binations do not seem to have been rare. We have 
an Ab-ramu in the reign of Esar-haddon, and an 
Akhi-ramu (a Syrian) in the annals of Assur- 
banipal, and a Ba’al-ram in a bilingual Phoenician 
and Cypriote inscription. On this supposition 
that the name Abram is derived from a heathen 
divinity, the change to Abraham would be 
more naturally explained. 


...-No wonder Sarah’s beauty occasionally 
got Abraham into trouble, if the following, 
taken from Bereschith Rabbath, sect. xl, fol. 44, 
is true. There we are informed that when Abra- 
ham came to Egypt he shut up Sarah in a box; 
but at the custom-house the officers asked him 
to pay duty on his luggage. “‘ What is it, wares ?” 
asked they. ‘‘I will pay duty on them,” an- 
swered Abraham. ‘Is it gold?” ‘Also on 
gold,” said he. ‘‘Isit pearls, then?” “I will 
pay duty also on pearls,” answered Abraham. 
“This will never do,” said the officers. ‘‘Open 
thy trunk!” As Abraham opened it, the whole 
land of Egypt was 7)"t19 Ap’ AD lighted up 
with Sarah’s brilliancy! 


Srience. 


For some time of late the moon has been in- 
creasingly intractable in her motions. When 
Hansen’s tables were first published for her 
guidance, some 25 years ago, and for some 
years after she followed the assigned path very 
nicely ; no need of warning to keep off the grass ; 
but, after a while, she rather abruptly left the 
road, and has since been getting very lawless, 
sometimes being as much as a second ahead of 
time, and three or four miles north or south of 
where she ought to be. Astronomers have been 
quite at their wits’ end to account for this: have 
imagined all sorts of ‘‘inequalities of long period” ; 
have suspected poor old Father Jupiter of hav- 
ing a hand in it ; and have even ventured to hint 
that Mother Earth, herself, might be to blame, 
and had become unsteady and unreliable in her 
daily whirl. And now comes Professor Stone, of 
Oxford, and finds the fault in the astronomers 
themselves. It seems that the observations of 
the moon, from which Hansen deduced the data 
for his tables, were all reduced in accordance 
with the formula given early in the century 
by Bessel for finding the place of the so-called 
‘“‘mean sun.” It is the place of this mean sun 
in the sky which at any 
clock-time for the instant, and the year is 
the time of its completed circuit among 
the stars. Hansen's lunar tables, therefore, give 
the place of the moon according to years and 
days reckoned by this Besselian mean sun, as we 
may call it; and, so long as we continued to 
count in these Besselian days and years, all was 
serene and lovely. But Bessel’s tables were at 
last found not to be perfectly accurate when 
compared with the average motion of the real 
sun ; and so Hansen himself and Leverrier, after 
a careful study of the subject, investigated new 
formule for the motion of the ‘‘ mean sun,” and 
made new tables, which virtually have slightly 
changed the length of the year and the day by 
which we reckon. The Besselian ‘‘ mean sun,” and 
the Leverrian, so to speak, do not quite keep to- 
gether. When, therefore, our tables predict the 
place of the moon for any day and hour of Bes- 
selian time, we find things out of joint if we set 
our watches by Leverrian time—as we all do now, 
and have done ever since 1864. Hine ille lacrime. 
At least this is Mr. Stone's very plausible ex- 
planation of a fact which has been a source of 
considerable uneasiness among astronomers. 


. .-The difference between the products of 
Nature and art seems often very wide, and yet 
rests on very small causes when the method of the 
artistic work is revealed to us. The cabbage, in 
its wild state, is an erect plant, with ascore or so 
of leaves widely scattered on the comparatively 
slender stem. The plant flowers in early Spring, 
drops its seeds in early Summer, which make 
plants at once and which survive through the 
Winter, and push up again in early Spring. 
Thus, year by year, the work goes on, without 
there being any time to make the cabbage head ; 
for a recent writer shows that it is wholly a 
question of time. The gardener does not sow 
the cabbage seed when Nature does, for he finds 
by experience that the plants “run to seed” at 
once if he does; he saves them till late in the 
Autumn or very early the following Spring. At 
that season the plant has no use for seeds, the 
reproductive force is indolent, and so the vegeta- 
tive force has it all ite own way; or, we may 
say, & Fall-sown plant is not ready for flower 
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as one from seed sown some months before 
would be; so it goes on all the next Summer 
making leaves instead of flowers, reserving the 
flowers for the season following. In brief, de- 
laying the seed sowing for a few months is all 
that makes the difference between the lean and 
lanky wild cabbage plant and the succulent mass 
of the kitchen garden. The phyllotaxy of the 
cabbage of the garden is shown to be very 
different from the cabbage of Nature, and re- 
sembles in this respect the cones of pine trees 
and other coniferous fruits; and the idea is 
thrown out that these cones are produced under 
some such a law as that which results in a head 
of cabbage—namely, growth at a different season 
from that in which the ordinary stem growth is 
the most active. 


..--In a recent lecture on “Solar Physics,” at 
the Royal Institution, Sir William Siemens gives 
his reasons for setting the temperature of the 
photosphere of the sun at about 2,800° C., in- 
stead of at about 10,000°, where Rosetti and 
other late investigators put it. He agrees, 
in this lower estimate, with Violle, St. Claire, 
Deville (?), and Sir William Thompson, and 
thinks the solar temperature cannot much, if 
at all, exceed that of the most powerful elec- 
tric arcs. He recognizes fully the fact that a 
temperature higher than 3,000° C. would be 
absolutely conclusive against his theory that the 
solar heat is due to the recombination or burn- 
ing of compound gases at the surface of the 
sun. He bases his estimate of the solar tempera- 
ture upon three foundations: first, the behavior 
of a carbon rod and a small gas flame in the 
focus of a reflector exposed to the sun; second, 
on a comparison between the spectra of various 
lights, for instance, the Argand Burner, an in- 


itself, as observed by Langley on Mt. Whit- 
ney ; third, upon experiments on the relation 
between temperature and radiating power, made 
by means of along platinum wire heated by an 
electric current. 


....The large seeds of the entada, which, like 


Gulf Stream northwardly even to the coasts of 
Ireland and Norway, go by the southern branch 
of this tropical toward the Atlantic 
Ocean, and, in spite of their long soaking, have 
germinated and are often found growing on 
Austrian shores. When found wild there, it is 
known under the name of the ‘“ Queensland 
Bean.” 


School and College. 


Tue senior class of Union College, by a vote of 
18 to 5, has passed resolutions protesting against 
the charge that certain members of the faculty 
have been moved by unworthy motives to seck 
the removal of their President. They say that 
“a four years’ intimate acquaintance with those 
members of our faculty against whom said in- 
nuendoes are directed warrants us in declaring 
that they possess too high a sense of honor, too 
sound judgment, too perfect integrity, and too 
much humanity to bring the charges of untrust- 
worthiness and incempetency against any one 
from any unworthy motive whatever.” The Troy 
Times, referring to the trouble, says: ‘‘ Whatever 
may be Dr. Potter's failures as a manager of 
college affairs, certainly nothing has yet been 
proven to his discredit, and the means used 
against him have been puerile and often dishon- 
orable and unmanly. The case against him, when 
tried on his merits has been favorable to him. 
His opponents have had every opportunity to 
honorably and openly convict him of wrong-do- 
ing, if they had any proof to that effect, and to 
secure his removal, if he were undeserving of 
trust ; but they have backed down from a square 
fight and sought to overthrow him by under- 
handed means.” 


current 


....The commencements of the leading col- 
leges of the country, so far as the dates have 
been announced, occur this year as follows: 
June 14th, Blackburn University, Ills., Carleton 
College, Minn., and Illinois Wesleyan University ; 
June 19th, Wellesley College and Whitworth 
Female College; June 20th, Brown University, 
Ohio University, Princeton, Rutgers College, 
Smith College, Tufts College, Wells College, and 
Wheaton College, Ills, ; June 21st, Cornell Uni- 
versity ; June 27th, Amherst College, Beloit Col- 
lege, Wis., Harvard College, Union College, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and Yale College; June 
28th, Dartmouth College, Dickinson College 
(the centennial commencement), Hamilton 
College, Michigan University, Trinity College, 
Wesleyan University; July 4th, Oberlin College 
(semi-centennial commencement) and Williams 
College. 

....The National Education Assembly for 1883 
will meet at Ocean Grove, N. J., on August 9th., 
and continue in session for four days. Among 
those who will speak or contribute papers are 
General Eaton, of Washington ; Frederick Doug- 
las ; Judge Tourgee ; United States Senator Blair ; 
Bishops Simpson, Warren and Wiley, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Bishops Coxe, 
Tuttle and Whipple, of the Protestant 


ler, of New York ; Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chica- 
go; Dr. J. M. Walden, of Cincinnati; President 
Warren, of the Boston University, and Governor 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania. The chief subjects of 
discussion during the assembly will be: National 
Aid to Common Schools, the Negro in America, 
the Mormon Question, and the Indian Question. 


....The annual exhibition of drawings and 
paintings at the Yale School of Fine Arts is now 
open. In several departments the collection is 
larger than last year and the work is more per- 
fect. During the past year some 1,100 sketches 
have been made, and of these between 700 and 
800 have been hung on the walls of the exhibition 
rooms. In the group of oil studies there are 
twenty-eight sketches from life. The collection 
of water-colors shows a larger and better variety 
of work than usual. many of the compositions 
are from life. There is a larger and better qual- 
ity of workin the composition class, which in- 
cludes 143 studies. In the life-class room the 
sketches are better than usual, 


....Rev, George Williamson Smith, 8, T. D., 
will assume his new duties as President of Trin- 
ity College with the opening of the next colle- 
giate year. Dr. Smith is a graduate of Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y., of the class of °57, At 
one time he was chaplain of the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Before going to the Church of the 
Redeemer in Brooklyn he was, for several years, 
rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Jamaica, L. I. 


....The ninetieth anniversary of Lawrence 
Academy will be held at Groton, Mass, on 
Thursday, June 2Ist. A public dinner will be 
served in the Town Hall, at which ex-Mayor 
Green, of Boston, will preside, Addresses will 
be delivered by Judge Richards, of Washington, 
Presidents Porter, of Yale, and Carter of Wil- 
liams, and others, It is proposed to take this 
opportunity of reunion of former students to 
form a permanent alumni association, 


The catalogue of Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for the college year just ended, 
shows a total attendance of 424 students, with an 
almost equal division of the sexes, The sub-di- 
visions in the summary of attendance are as fol- 
lows: College department, 36; preparatory de- 
partment, 51; theological department, 9; higher 
normal department, 22; normal department, 184; 
mode] school, 131; music, 40. 


.Dr. L. C, Warner, of New York, is about 
to erect a fine building for the Conservatory of 
Music, in Oberlin. It will have an extreme length 
on one street of 150 feet, and on another of 115 
feet. It will be three stories in hight, except at 
the central corner, where it will be four stories, 
The internal arrangements will furnish excellent 
facilities for instruction, practice, and re- 
hearsals, 


..Charles D, Hine, Secretary of the Connec- 
necticut State Board of Education, said in the 
educational counci] at New Haven, Conn., on 
Saturday, that there were in the state last year 
fifty-three schools that did not average three 
pupils, 352 that did not exceed ten, and 2,335 that 
did not exceed fifteen. 


....The annual meeting of the trustees of 
Columbia College was held on the 4th of June. 
The report relative to the education of women, 
which was presented at a moeting of the trustees 
last month, was adopted and a schedule of studics 
arranged in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the report. 


.. The Baccalaureate sermons in the various 
Presbyterian universities this year will be as fol- 
lows: At Cumberland University, Rev. J. P. 
Sprowls, of Nashville, Tenn. ; at Lincoln Univer- 
nity, President A. J. McGlumphy, D.D.; and at 
Trinity University, Rev. W. H. Black, cf St. 
Louis, Mo. 


_A general catalogue of the officers and 
graduates of the University of Wisconsin, from 
its organization in 1849 to 1883, has just been 
issued. It contains statistics that will prove of 
value and interest to all graduates of the institu- 
tion. 


... Senator Bayard has accepted an invitation 
to address the Yale Law School during the coming 
Commencement Week. Another notable event 
of the Commencement season at that College will 
be the reunion of the “ famous class” of °53. 


...-The catalogue of Knox College, Galesbury, 
Ils., just issued, gives the following statistics of 
attendance: Knox College, 150; Knox Seminary, 
180; Knox Academy, 177. This college has becn 
under full organization since 1841, 


....Of the 1,300 graduates of Middlebury Col- 
lege, 500 became preachers, 18 presidents of col- 
leges or theological schools, 70 college professors, 
40 missionaries. 

....President Martin, of Indiana-Asbury Uni- 
versity, has succeeded in raising $120,000 of the 
#150,000 required under the conditions of the De 
Pauw gift. 


... Johns Hopkins University conducts five 
journals devoted to original scientific investiga- 





Episcopal 
Church ; General C. B, Fisk and Dr. 0, H. Fow, 


tions, 
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P evsonalities. 


-“The Wayside,” at Concord, Mass., the 
home of Nathaniel Hawthorne, is the only house 
he ever owned, Itis a quaint and picturesque 
old house, situated about a mile from Concord 
village on the Lexington road. The house was 
built before the Revolution, and, although its 
gambrel roof has been changed in its original 
outline and many of the huge beams have been 
covered, it still wears its ancient aspect. Haw- 
thorne purchased it in 1852 and made numer- 
ous alterations in it, erecting a tower over the 
L, in which he fitted up a study. He was 
buried from there, and the house has remained 
in the Hawthorne family ever since, until now, 
having just been bought by Mr. Daniel Lothrop, 
of Boston, 


The carriage used by the Duke de Mont- 
pensier at the coronation of the Czar is one of 
the most ancient and remarkable vehicles now in 
existence, It is more than one hundred years old, 
ind is constructed mainly of glass, set ina frame 
of richly-chased silver. It is upholstered in blue 
velvet, embroidered with the arms of Castile and 
Arragon. Beneath the coachman’s seat is a 
mus.c-box, which formerly played as the coach 
moved, but which is now hopel ssly out of order. 
This carriage, more unique, but less magnificent 
than the solid ebony chariot of Charles the 
Fifth, has been one of the features of every 
“reat state festival at Madrid during the last 
three generations, 


-A stern reformer is the Prince Montene- 
kro, Some time ago he closed all the cafes 
and drinking shops in his dominion, regarding 
them av schools of effeminacy, extravagance, and 
corruption, Then he abolished all titles, so that 
while formerly every ether man in Montene- 
wro was an “Excellency,” now even the min- 
isters have to be content with plain “Mr.” And 
now the Prince has issued an interdict against 
all “luxurious wearing apparel,” including cra- 
vats, gloves, walking-sticks, parasols, and um- 
brellas, And no one dares complain, because 
the Prince himself lives up to the strictest letter 
of his laws, 


At Holwood, near Bromley, England, 
stands a venerable oak tree, with a huge, gnarled 
root projecting on one side into the shape of a 
rude settee, It was while seated upon that root 
that William Pitt and William Wilberforce held 
together that memorable conversation as a result 
of which the latter, on May 12th, 1789, brought 
the question of the abolition of the slave tradk 
before the House of Commons in what Burk 
termed ‘fa manner the most masterly, impress- 
ive, and eloquent.” The tree is still known as 
** Wilberforce’s Oak,” and is carefully guarded 
from injury. 


... +The almost incredible assertion was recently 
made in New York that ‘Tiffany & Co. get a larger 
income from their storage business than from the 
sale of Jewelry. * said one who 
claimed to know, “contain the larger portion of 
the costly jewels which are worn at weddings and 
balls. For instance, there is a marriage in 


“Their vaults,’ 


wealthy society, and the gorgeous presents are 
shown once or twice, and then they return to the 
vaults and are locked up from the light of day, 
their blooms suppressed, until such time as an 
extravagant occasion calls for them to be dis- 
played again.” 


....Edward Lasker, the German statesman, 
is on his way to America, expecting to remain 
here about five months. He was one of the 
founders of the National Liberal Party, and a 
promoter of the Northern and Southern states 
of Germany. In the Reichstag he is one of the 
foremost leaders, and until two or three years 
ago—when Bismarck broke with the Liberals 
he was a strong supporter of the Chancellor's 
policy. A few years ago Herr Lasker published 
a notable work on the constitutional history of 
Prussia. 


....George II, on a certain occasion, being 
informed that an impudent printer was to be 
punished for having published a spurious (king's) 
speech, replied that he hoped the punishment 
would be of the mildest sort; because, he con- 
tinued, he had read both, and, as far as he under- 
stood either of them, he liked the spurious speech 
better than his own. 


....General George Crook is about fifty-three 
years of age, but he looks little more than forty. 
He is about five feet ten inches high, wiry asa 
greyhound, and can outride and outmarch any 
man in the American army. It is a historical 
fact that he lived for three days on no other 
nourishment than tree bark during one of his 
campaigns against the Indians. 


...-The re-burial of the bones of John How- 
ard Payne took place in Oak Hill Cemetery, at 
Washington, on June 9th. A procession, an ad- 
dress, a poem, and singing were the features of 
the occasion. 

....Bayard Taylor's old home, Cedarcroft, in 
Chester County, Penn., is now the property of 
Dr. R. J. Levis, who will make it his family seat. 


.... Mrs. Frances Willard, the temperance ad- 
voeate, has gone to the Sandwich Islands. 








Lebbles, 
IN youth try a bicycle; in age buy a tricycle. 


... The donkey never suffers from softening 
of the brayin’. 


The safest way to eke out existence is by 
practicing eke-conomy. 


.. Two heads are better than one—especially 
if the other fellow is guessing tails. 


....-How natural it will be for Jay Gould to 
sing out on his new yacht: ‘* Bear down on the 
bull works !” 


..** I guess you will stand another siege of 
Troy !” said Smithers, as he placed a dilapidated- 
looking collar in the laundry hamper. 


..A lecturer is telling ** How we hear.” It 
is easily told. Somebody tells a friend of ours, 
and tells her not to tell. 
hear. 


That's the way we 


...-A smart young man picked up a flower in 
the ballroom after all the girls had gone, and 
sang, pathetically : 
her.” 


“Tis the lost rose of some 


.... Josh Billings has this playful application 
of sea-saw: “I sawa blind woodsawer. While 
none ever saw him see, thousands have seen him 
saw.” 

{.: In the Baron at home? B.: No. He 
sends word to you that he has just gone out. A.: 
Good! Give the Baron my compliments and say 
that I didn’t call. 


.... Wife: * Why, George, I do believe you've 
been taking too much wine!” (George (who lives 
in Brooklyn and has just returned home after a 
lively evening): **Wine? Nonsense, dear. I’ve 
just (hic) come home over the bridge, and it’s 
made me dizzy. That’s all °*s true ‘6 you 
live.” 


....** Captain, we are entirely out of ammuni- 
tion,” said the orderly-sergeant of a company to 
an Irish captain in one of the regiments of the 
Union acmy at the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. ‘Antirely out?” said the captain. 
** Yes, entirely out.” “Then sase firing!” said 
the captain. 


.... Youth (from the city, seeking the acquaint- 
ance of ancient-looking countryman): “ Ah, my 
good sir, you must be an old settler in these 
parts.” ‘*Wa’al, I guess I be. Ye see that thar 
hill yonder? Wa’al, I kin remember when that 
thar hill warn’t nothin’ mor’n a hole in the 
ground !” 

....A professor who got very angry at the in- 
terruption of a working-man while he was explain- 
ing the operation of a machine in a factory, 
strolled away in a huff, and asked another man : 
“Who is that fellow that pretends to know more 
than Ido about that instrument?” ‘ Oh, he is 
the man that invented it,” was the answer. 


..A young city fellow, dressed in a faultless 
suit and a pair of shoes that tapered into a point 
in a most modern style, was visiting in a rural 
district. A bright little boy looked him all over 
until his eyes rested on those shoes, He looked 
at his own chubby feet and then at his visitor’s, 
and then, looking up, said: ‘ Mister, is all your 
toes cutted off but one?” 


....A Texas paper tells this cheerful tale of the 
experimental school of medicine: ‘‘A woman 
came to a prominent physician and asked for a 
remedy for her husband’s rheumatism. The 
doctor gave her a prescription, and said: ‘Get 
that prepared at the drug store and rub it well 
over your husband's back. If 1t does any good, 
come and let me know. I’ve gota touch of 
rheumatism myself.’ ” 


....A woman in the country once went for a 
pound of candles, when, to her great astonish- 
ment and mortification, she was told they had 
risen a penny in the pound since her last pur- 
chase. ‘‘ What can be the cause of such a rise?” 
said the old woman. “I can’t tell,” answered 
the shopkeeper, ‘but I believe ‘tis principally 
owing to the war.”’ ‘‘ What!” exclaimed the old 
woman: “ Do they fight by candlelight?” 


.... Two little girls met on the street, the other 
day, and one said to the other: ‘I’ve put all 
my dolls into deep mourning, and it’s so becom- 
ing to them! Come over and see them,” ‘‘ What 
did you do that for?” ‘Oh, we had a c’lamity. 
Our dog got killed, and there didn’t anybody 
care but me and them. We've just cried our eyes 
out.” Then the other little girl said in slow, de- 
liberate tones: ‘* May Wilson, ain’t you lucky, 
though? There’s always something happening 
you!” 

....A colored man was hanging around one of 
the opera houses the other evening in a manner 
to show that he was deeply interested in what 
was going on inside, and a gentleman finally 
said to him: ‘* Why don’t you go in? Under the 
civil-rights bill you can take a seat in the par- 
quet circle.” ‘ Yes, sah! I knows all *bout dat, 
sah!” was the reply. ‘ Under cibel-rights bill I 
ken take any seat in the house; but under the 
present strain in my finances I couldn’t buy two 
shingles if hull opera houses were sellin’ for ten 
cents apiece, sah.” 


. . . ° 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST, 
BLAKE, F. D., Oakland, Me., resigns. 


BUTTERICK, Wax.ace H., ord. in New Haven, 
Conn, 


ville, Il 

FISH, B. H., accepts call to Brownsville, Penn. 

GARDNER, F. M., ord. in Winthrop, Mass. 

HOLBROOK, C. F., Newport, N. H., accepts 
call to Hallowell, Me. 

KEESE, W. A., Salem, accepts call to Chelsea, 
Mass, 

MASON, Epwarp A., accepts call to Farming- 
ton, Me. 

MAVER, J. G., Topeka, Kan., accepts call to 
Anoka, Minn. 

McCURDY, A. B., ord. at Three Springs, Penn. 

MOWER, Invina B., ord. in Sharon, Mass, 

MUDGE, W., Boonville, N. Y., resigns. 

NELSON, A. J., settle in Jefferson, Me. 

PALMER, A. De F., New Berwick, Me., resigns. 

PENTECOST, Hucu O., Marey Avenue ch., 
Brooklyn, resigns and becomes pastor of In- 
dependent church, in Thirty-fourth st., New 
York City. 

SMITH, JonaTuHAn, called to Ravenswood, W. 
Va. 

WHITE, T. F., Ellsworth, removes to Bath, Me. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Georce M., Holliston, Mass., withdraws 
resignation, 

ASHLEY, J. Mixs, Albuquerque, N. M., resigns, 
to take general missionary work on Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

AXTELL, N. G. (formerly Meth.), becomes act- 
ing pastor at Vernon, Conn., for a year. 

BUTLER, Ever W., ord. in Griggswell, Il. 

CHAMBERLAIN, L. T., D.D., Norwich, Conn., 
accepts call to Classon Avenue (Presbyterian) 
ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

COLBURN, Henry H., West Stewartstown, in- 
vited to supply a year at Salem, N. H. 

DOUGHERTY, M. AnGeELo, called to Goodell 
Memorial ch., Baldwinsville, Mass. 

DWINELL, I. E., Sacramento, Cal., resigns. 

FISHER, Epwarp W., Lumberland, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

FOSTER, Festus, ord. in Leadville, Col. 

HART, Hastrnos H., Worthington, Minn., 
resigns, to accepts secretaryship of State 
Board of Corrections and Charities of Minne- 
sota. 

HARTSHORN, Josernu W., invited to remain five 
years longer at Colebrook, Conn. 

HUBBARD, Ww. H., inst. in Concord, N, H. 

HYATT, Wixu1am H., late of England, called to 
Lansford, Pa. 

INGALLS, Epmonp C., accepts call to South 
Paris, Me. 

LADD, Henry M., inst. in Euclid Ave. ch., 
Cleveland, O. 

LONG, Joun D.; inst. in Steinway, N. Y. 

LORD, Dantret B., Blandford, Mass., accepts call 
to Goshen, Conn. 

MURPHY, T. D., Centerbrook, Conn., called to 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

PALMER, 8. Frevpver, after two years’ ministry 
in First Congregational ch., Patchogue, 
Long Island, accepts call to be installed 
pastor. 

PARK, CuHarLes W., Mt. Auburn, Mass., called 
to Howard Avenue ch., New Haven, Conn. 

PHILIPS, I. H., accepts call to Gunnison, Col. 

PLACE, Lorenzo D., Piermont, N. H., accepts 
call to Irasburgh, Vt. 

PRATT, GeorceE H., Medfield, Mass., resigns. 

READ, Frank, ord. in Jacksonville, Ill., as evan- 
gelist. 

RICHARDSON, Cyrus, Keene, called to First 
ch., Nashua, N. H. 

SLACK, Henry L., inst. in Bethel, Conn. 

TUTTLE, J. E., ord. in Westbrook, Conn. 

VAN NORDEN, Cuar.es, ord. in North ch., 
Springfield, Mass. 

WALTERS, T. W., Astoria, Oregon, accepts cull 
to Colfax, W. T. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

COLVER, A. W., Woodbury, Conn., accepts call 
to Carmel, N.Y 

DE CAMP, ALLEN F., inst. in Washington Hights 
ch., New York City. 

GRIMES, W. M., called to McConnellsville, O. 

HERR, Cuarves, Baltimore, Md., called to First 
ch., Mansfield, O. 

HUTCHINSON, 8. Nye, accepts call to Oxford, 

LOWRIE, J. Waiton, ord. as missionary to 
China, by Presbytery of New York. 

MAGILL, J. F., Lewistown, IIL, accepts call to 
Second ch., Washington, Penn, 

MARTIN, H. G., called to Govanstown, Ind. 

TARBET, W. L., Carrollton, accepts call to 
Pisgah, Ill. 

THOMSON, A. J., inst. in Kuttawa, Ky. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ANDERSON, A. P., accepts call to Oregon City, 
Oregon. 

BURGESS, Francis G., becomes asst. of St. 
Stephen’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Henry, ord. deacon in New 
York City. 

CROCKETT, Joun A., ord, deacon in New York 
City. 

DRIE, Cuares W.,ord. deacon in New York City. 

GARDAM, Wr1.1aM, accepts call to Lake City, 
Minn. 

GEORGE, J. Francis, Woodbury, accepts call to 
Thompsonville, Conn. 

JENVEY, W. R., accepts call to Hoboken, N, J. 





MOYSES, Epwarp, removes from Fulton to 
Adams, N. Y. 


FALLIS, I. C., Plainfield, accepts call to Rcse- 


Literature, 


[The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers fur all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.| 





BACON’S NEW MANUAL OF SaA- 
CRED SONG.* 


We wish we might say that the service of 
song in the American churches was as good 
as the best manuals now offered for their 
use. The recent publications of this kind 
give unmistakable indications of the power 
of sound ideas to get themselves recog- 
nized. 

The practice of the congregations moves 
more slowly and is not so easily kept in one 
line nor on the right line. They have not 
yet wholly defeated their three enemies, 
inanition or dullness, the quartette, and the 
sentimental idiot. They have, however, 
declared war on them, and, though they have 
thus far achieved little but compromises 
which do not amount to much more than an 
armed truce, the good thing is that no- 
body is satisfied and no one will be until 
the reality of worship in song is achieved. 

This result is not so much a matter of mere 
method or form as some suppose. It may 
be reached in more than one way. It 
neither insists on organs, nor banishes 
them. Itis not achieved by so simple a 
process as the exclusion of artists and the 
substitution of precentors for choirs. It is 
of no great importance whether the singers 
sit in their pews, scattered all over the 
house, or whether they are brought to- 
gether in one great chorus, as they were in 
‘the old days, and as they are now in some 
congregations, which have solved in one 
successful way the problem of worship in 
song. 

The methods may be various; but the 
end to be reached is simple. It is not to 
fill the church with the melody of one or 
four fine voices, backed up by the volu- 
minous variety of anorgan. It is not to 
have a perfect thing in sacred song which 
can be listened to with delight. It is 
not to please people of taste or without 
it, nor to sing the Gospel into them, nor 
their money out of them, nor to draw them 
to church, and not even todo a thing in 
song as well as it can be done. 

The thing to be done is to praise God in 
song. The song must be right enough to 
carry the worship of the congregation on 
it, and strong enough to sustain it and lift 
it up to God. It must have life enough in 
it to rise of itself, that we may rise with it. 
It must realize Wagner’s theory of corres- 
ponding words and tunes so that the two 
cannot be torn apart, but each be worthy of 
the other and both worthy of the sanctuary 
and worship of God. For such purposes, 
individualism is hateful impertinence. One 
perfect voice that won’t blend and extinguish 
itself in the whole is as bad as a soldier who 
won't march in the ranks. Nothingshould 
obtrude itself nor come out into distinct 
and separate attention. The matter in 
hand is worship and not perfect song nor 
anything to be listened to on its own ac- 
count. Wagner’s analysis is the most illu- 
minating exposition to apply to the subject. 
The convenience of the place has something 
to do with it. The words and the music 
make a whole together. They must be 
adapted to the occasion and the subject. 
The words should have a perfection of 
their own, but it is the perfection of adap- 
tation. The music should be the perfect 
vehicle of the emotion and the thought, 
sweet, dignified, easily sung, without pain- 
ful effort or disagreeable and therefore dis- 
tracting tones, and such that the singer can 
throw his emotion, his thought, his senti- 
ment, in short the very contents of his glow- 
ing faith into it. 

This general view of the matter controls 
the construction of manuals for the service 
of song, and we observe that, as a whole, 
they, at least those that come from respect- 
able sources, are nearer to this standard 
than the practice of the congregations. 

The last we have seen, The Church Book, 
by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D., 
is, perhaps, on the whole, the most ad- 
vanced and in many respects the best. It 


"Tue Cuvren-Boox; Hymns anp TUNES FOR THE 
Uses OF CHRISTIAN WorsurP. Prepared by LeonaRp 





Woouszx Bacon. New York: Appleton & Co., 1883. 
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though a gainin the way of condensation, 
exceeds the maximum that have any chance 


| are the same. 


of getting into general use, or any evidence 


that they are in general use. 
The reduction in the number of hymns 


| have a run. 
stand and not be sung out. 


js greater and brings the number down to | 


the bold minimum of 524, which is certainly 
not too many. The type and the general 
arrangement is all that could be desired 
and a model of convenience. The music 
lies solidly under the eye and is repeated 
where a portion of the hymn lies over the 
page. The edition for congregational use 
omits the time-marks from the signature of 
the score, Which strikes as a fault, 
although Greatorex did the same. A special 
for choirs and choruses gives the 


us 


edition 
time. 

As to the general merit and execution of 
the work, Dr. Bacon has had unusual expe- 
rience and unusual opportunities. He has 
tried his hand twice, at least, before; once on 

the impossible task of raising into vitality 
the old Connecticut collection of psalms 
and hymns on tunes of the Lowell Mason 
variety, which, like some birds, would not rise 
unless there was a strong wind blowing,and 
blowing contrary, to give some extra in- 
spiration. The next book was his own and 
freer. Its general position, as we recall it, 
was transitional, with plenty of knowledge, 
musical and hymnological, plenty of taste, 
and some prophetic but not 
enough to interpret the ‘‘ Hymns and Tunes, 
Ancient and Modern,” and know exactly 
what it meant that they were selling at the 
rate of half amillion a yearand more. This 
collection had also some neat mechanical 
contrivances which we have seen in use in 
Scotland. 

Since those days, Dr. Bacon has had the 
benefit of a prolonged residence abroad in 
his pastorate at Geneva, where he seems to 
have gotten rather strangely out of the 
Scotch and French style and fallen more 
into the English and German. 


boldness, 


The Church-Book is the result of all this; 
and though the first impression is that it 
has gone over, bag and baggage, to the Eng- 
lish and German school (no great crime at 
the worst), a closer examination shows 
that it has not, but with all its advance on 
the new line and in the new direction, works 
out from a good established basis of Ameri- 
can training. 

With all that is said against it, American 
church music is a living thing with much 
good init. It began in the the Scotch and 
English tunes brought over. Some of these 
were indigenous in the mother country, 
though there always were traces of Ger- 
many in the English compositions. Scot- 
land was Calvinistic, and Calvinism was 
French, which accounts for the strong resem- 
blances of the Scotch to the French tunes, 
one finds them, for example, in the 
‘Chants Chretiens.” All this, well mixed 
up and with some native additions wrought 
into it, was the stock on which Lowell Mason 
began his amalgamation. He brought in a 
thorough-paced breed, of the pack-horse 
variety, made on German models and mov- 
ing in German methods. He founded a 
school, which reached its limits in the 
“Andover Book,” the most remarkable fea- 
ture of which was its demonstration that 
the school could go no further, and had not 
gone far enough. 

Ever since that book failed to lead the 
churches we have been beating about for 
the new line of advance. We have had all 
Sorts of prophets to lead us. Some gave 
opera airs; some drinking songs, with the 
rum left out and the delirious music left in. 
Some caught up the martial airs of the 
Broadway bands. Some took a Whistling 
Jack for their models, and others dreamed. 
Mr. Sankey touched bottom in a little col- 
lection which he introduced with the modest 
assertion that it contained all that was good 
for anything in the old music, little as there 
was of it. 

Among all the mistakes of the new move- 
ment none has been greater than this, which 
seems to have gone pretty well around, that 
there was not much worth having in 
the old tunes. Many of them no one need 
regret. But, on the whole, nothing has 
really kept back the progress of the 
churches more than these tirades against 
old music. The fact is that the power to 
select the tunes that had proved good 
in the old song and the power to discuss 


as 








We 


songs. 


do not want fashions in church 
We do not want tunes that are to 
We want things that will 
We cannot be 
led by men wild over German music. To 
imagine there is nothing but the English 
school in existence is no better. The Amer- 


contains about 813 distinct tunes, which, | the newlines on which to move forward | 


| 


ican churches have had a great history in | 


their worship, which is worth much. It 
has set the stamp of permanence and na- 
tional use on a noble collection of hymns 
and tunes. 
and tunes together. 
use of the church has proved good in the 


say What will prove good for the future. 

How far Dr. Bacon’s Church Book re- 
sponds to these criteria is a question that 
requires a mixed answer. 
ever, worked on these general lines, and 
deviated from 
been a difference of judgment rather than 
of method. 

The selection of hymns we cannot dwell 
on in detail. They show a high standard, 
poetic taste, and an ear for that indispens- 
able quality which shall 
fied hymnological melody. 


He has, how- 


where he has them, it has 


we call digni- 
Considerable 
changes have been made. ‘‘Lo ona _ nar- 
row neck of land” drops the first verse, 
and begins with the second, *‘O God, my 
inmost soul convert.” ‘Jesus, I my cross 
have taken” shrinks to the second part, and 
repeats the emendation, introduced, we be- 
lieve, in the Connecticut book, of ‘* Know, 
my soul, Thy full salvation.” This hymn is 
attributed to R. Grant, instead of Henry 
Francis Lyte. There are also changes in 
the body of some hymns, as in ** At thy 
command, 0 Lord, vur hope!” We thank 
Dr. Bacon for omitting Mrs. C. F. Alexan- 
der’s sentimental inanity, **There is a 
green hill far away,” and yet more for the 
discovery of the gem from Robert Herrick, 
‘In the dark and cloudy day,” and almost 
as much for H. R. Haweis’s ‘*The Home- 
land! Oh, the Homeland!” and M. Bruce's 
“What though no flowers the fig-tree 
clothe,” which we have not seenin other 
collections. The last is, in some respects, a 
better hymn than Cowper's ‘* Sometimes a 
light surprises,” which does not appear in 
this collection. 

There are too many of Bonar’s hymns 
for a collection that introduces nothing 
from Edmund K. Sears. It is too bad to 
print six from Thomas Kelly and omit Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘ No war nor battle sound,” Watts’s 
‘*T sing the Almighty power of God,” which 
has laid the basis of a religious view of Na- 
ture in so many young minds, ** The Lord 
descended from above,” the second verse 
of which a great philosopher thought he 
would rather have written than all the plays 
of Shakespeare, and Hillhouse’s ‘* Trem- 
bling before Thine awful Throne,” on which 
the late Leonard Bacon has left a comment- 
ary as beautiful as the hymn, which he calls 
one of the sacred classics of the language. 


These must serve as specimens of the 
They 
are many; but not so many that room could 
not be found for them by the extrusion of 
others less worthy. 


kind of omissions we compla‘n of. 


Of the music we have less to set down 
in blame. The collection contains more 
new tunes than will ever get into use; 


many that are good enough, but have no 
special individuality. The recurrence of 
these faint reflections of some stronger 
model has a modish look, and leaves an 
occasional impression of mannerism. This 
is a trouble with the ‘‘ Hymns and Tunes, 
Ancient and Modern.” It is a fault with 
that admirable repertory of good music 
**The Evangelical Hymnal.” 

We do not see through some of Dr. 
Bacon's omissions. Where is ‘‘ Hursely,” 
and Dr. Croft’s grand ‘‘ Hanover,” and 
‘* Miles Lane,” especially as ‘‘ All Hail the 
Power of Jesus Name,” is set to a second 
tune? We find it hard to believe that 
‘*God isthe refuge of his saints” in any 
other tune than ‘“‘ Ward.” We shall not try 
to believe it in Dr. Bacon’s ‘‘ Uxbridge.” 
Where are ‘‘ Haddam,” ‘ Peters,” ‘‘ War- 
saw,” ‘‘Gilead,” ‘*Zephyr,” ‘ Olivet,” 
‘*Tamworth,” and Melchior Vulpius’s 
choral ‘‘ Phuvah,” which for years im- 
memorial has kept Tubingen reminded of 
the faith, and is one of the best gifts of 
Germany to our churches? We are glad to 


It has wedded some hymns 
Not to know what the | 








see that Dr. Bacon has had the courage and 
sense to holdon to ‘‘ Bava.” We wish he 
had restored ‘‘ Ovio,” one of Dr. Mason’s 
best selections in the ‘‘Andover Book,” and 
which, we observe, the present publishers of 
that manual have supplanted with a poor 
jingle. 

As compared with Professors Schaff and 
Hitchcock’s manual, ‘‘ Hymns and Songs of 
Praise,” this is not so full. Less pains has 
been bestowed on questions of text and au- 
thorship and of hymnological interest. But 
it is more thoroughly sifted, both as to 
hymns and music, and is edited witha keen 
eye to musical and hymnological excellence. 


| The collection may not stand on as high a 
past isto prove oneself unfit to be trusted to | 








plane of eruditicn as ‘‘ The Evangelical 
Hymnal,” which surpasses it in everything 
required ina repertory of Christian song 
of the best class. The excellent manual of 
Mr. Richards is plainer, and has not as 
much of richness neither in the hymns nor in 
the People of plainer needs will 
prefer the one, and those who have more 
musical and hymnological culture will pre- 
fer the other. Both would have a good 
book, and each the one best for himself. 


music. 


> 


As compared with ‘“‘The Church Book,” 
noticed above, Dr. Robinson's “ Spiritual Songs,” 
(Century Co.) the latest transformation of the 
active manual compiled by him, stands in a dif- 
ferent class. Dr. Robinson's standard is “the 
popular need of the present day.” No one 
understands it better, looks after it sharper, or 
makes a quicker shift when the wind changes. 
One revision follows another, not so much with 
the view of bringing it up to an ideal standard 
(though it has improved steadily) as to keep even 
with that semper varium et mutabile popular de- 
mand. To judge from the preface of 1883, the 
whole difference, as to the service of song, is a 
difference of musical taste. One goes, he says, 
‘for music of a decided melody and hymne ac- 
companied by a refrain,” another has a taste 
for tunes constructed on the mode] of the English 
and German chorals, and hymns of a more 
stately character and varied rhythm.” ‘ Varied 
rhythm” in a kind of music whose nature, whether 
found in Germany or England or America, is 
steady movement, and no tricks nor flourishes 
in the rhythmical The changes 
in the successive editions, and especially in 
the last, are in the direction not only 
of good music but of music good for its purpose. 
The proportion for congregational use has in- 
while that designed for quartettes 
and to be listened te has diminished. This is 
gratifying, it indicates popular progress 
registered in the quick eye of Dr. Robinson 
We wish he would look far enough ahead to give 
his manual a leading character, It is popular 
enough and strong enough now fora bold step in 
the next edition. It can now well afford to clear 
out its compromises, and, for a new metamor- 
phosis, advance from being the reflection to the 
leadership of the popular taste. 


..-The cxcellent manual, Worship in Seong, 
by Jos. P. Holbrook,Mus. Doc., (A. 8S. Barnes & 
Co.) was published three yearsago, Its hymno- 
logical characteristics were commented on at the 
time. 


movement, 


creased, 


as 


The new edition contains no considerable 
As Dr. Holbrook was the musical 
editor of ‘‘The Songs of The Church” and of 
“The Songs of The Sanctuary,” we might expect 
his own manual to exhibit similar characteristics 
andto stand on much the same general ground. 
This is true in general, but with a difference. 
The number of bymns is reduced from 1,086 
in “The Spiritual to about 750. 
Whether the reduction is made with the highest 
judgment and knowledge or not it recognizes 
the fact that most manuals are overloaded, and 
that the easy-going policy of satisfying every- 
body by comprehending everything must be 
abandoned. The number of tunes has also been 
reduced from upward of 750 to about 400, which 
is still about twice as many as can be used. In 
manuals where every bymn 18 set to one tune, the 
vonnection of a hymn with a non-usable tune 
virtually excludes it from congregational use—a 
hard fate, which simply suppresses a number of 
first-class hymns in every manual we have ex- 
amined, and which cannot, perhaps, be wholly 
avoided. It is increased immensely by the mul- 
tiplication of tunes, and can be corrected only 
by their reduction, and by offering alternate 
tunes. Both these measures have been intro- 
duced in Dr. Holbrook’s manual; but the alter- 
nate plan is not carried through systematically, 
and the reduction in the number of different 
tunes is not as bold as it might be. The music 
is more congregational in its character than in 
the “‘ Songs of the Sanctuary,” though not than 
the last edition of that manual—a great im- 
provement on the earlier ones. Dr. Holbrook has 
also made great advances since the “Songs of 
the Church” in the same direction. Perhaps 
he has come to have more faith in congregational 
song. Atall events, this last manual shows that 
be knows the difference between music good in 
itself on general grounds and ‘music good for 


changes. 


Songs” 


— 





congregational use, and has made his choice. 
We should be glad to see a considerable reduc- 
tion in the music introduced from the so-called 
English school. With all the sweetness, purity, 
and various excellences of many of Dr, Hol- 
brook’s own compositions, one hundred and 
thirty music tunes from one man, in a collection 
of four hundred in all, to represent the whole 
body of congregational song is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum on the face of it. The publishers pro- 
pose to issuea separate edition of this manual 
with “* The Order of Public Worship and for the 
Administration of the Sacraments with the 
Psalter” as used in the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, bound up with it. 

....One thing is to be said with confidence for 
Alfred Arthur's Spirit of Praise for Sunday- 
schools and Church meetings (Cleveland, 0. : 
Ingham Clarke & Co., Lauer & West). It is an 
honest effort in the right direction, nobly made, 
and what faults it has are the excess of virtues, 
It must be used intelligently and under good 
leadership. Lazy schools, with lazy leaders, 
would discover little of the good in it. But we 
consider it rather a merit than otherwise that it 
secms to have nothing in it to make an impres- 
sion with but what is good and legitimate. 
Leaders who cannot make this be heard, will 
find little else to make a success with. The 
collection would be better for Sunday-school 
use than for the church meetings. The hymns 
are not adapted to the larger requirements of 
such occasions, The standard hymns are not in- 
cluded ; not as a whole, we mean, Some of them 
are, of course, Those selected are not of the 
conference-meeting type. The music is care- 
fully selected and of a high grade, written 
honestly and clearly, without tricks, without 
mannerism, and with no dependence at all 
on the sensuous sentimentality which has be- 
come the characteristic vice of the professional 
Sunday-school musician, not to say of pious pro- 
fessionals of all sorta, The compiler has been 
enterprising ; in some respects too enterprising. 
He not only goes beyond the ordinary manuals for 
Bome 
of his finds are capital, as, for example No. 47, 
from W. Haynes, No, 43,‘*Guide us, O Thou Great 
Jchovah,” from Robt. Anderson, is a very success- 
ful new adaptation. No, 19, ‘‘ Lord of every Land 
and Nation,” from Albert Lowe, has a rich and ma- 
jestic melodic movement, which would sound like 
an inspiration from on high through many of our 
sentimentalized Sunday-schools, The introduc- 
tion of Dr. Crofts’s ‘* Hanover,” instead ef 
“ Lyons,” for **Oh, Worship the King,” is to be 
approved, The collection is overloaded muei- 
cally, with an excess of novelty, both as to the 
style of the music and the composition intro- 
duced, Not enough of the really good, fa- 
miliar song carried forward in the 
collection. A number of shocking substitu- 
tions made—such as the  noveltics 
proposed for J. B. Dykes’s Lux Benigna, 
the accepted tune for Newman's * Lead, Kindly 
Light ;” for ‘* Jerusalem, the Golden ;” for “There 
is a Happy Land;” for ‘* Around the Throne of 
God in Heaven ;” for * Abide with Me ;” for “ Just 
as I am;” and for Dyke's Tersanctus, “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy.” ‘I need Thee, Precious Jesus,” for 
which we now have two sweet and in every way 


his collections, but has overlooked them. 


ix 


are 


superior tunes in familiar use, is set to a poor 
imitation of both and equal of neither. ‘ On- 
ward, Christian Soldier,” wedded already to two 
grand tunes by Dyke and by Sullivan, is abused 
in th way. It is pleasant to add that 
some of the substitutions are happier, as, for 
example, that from Berthold Tours for 
‘‘When His Salvation Bringing,” No. 9%. The 
manual is well manufactured, type printing, and 
paper good, and a low price asked, The tempo 
of each piece is carefully given in metronomic 
numbers, and is rather fast, which is not a bad 
thing in Sunday-school music. The collection 
is provided with an index which gives the 
authorship of the bymn and the composer's 
name of the tunes. For thorough convenience 
there should be added an alphabetical list of the 
composers, The tunes are all designated by the 
first line of the bymn to which they are set. 
There are serions objections to this practice, 
though favored by so good an authority as Mr. 
Lasar. The same tune must do duty for so 
many different hymns that the better way would 
seem to be to name it in every case. 


BAIL 


....-Musical people will find much to interest 
them in Songs of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
(William A. Pond & Co,) The anthor, Mr. Albert 
J. Holden, a well-known American composer, 
speaks of himself modestly as having compiled 
the manual, when one-half of it is his own com- 
position, he having written 56 of the 116 tunes, 
and arranged several others taken from different 
composers, As to his own music it displays the 
same characteristics which has made the com- 
poser known to us in his other songs. The 
harmonies, without being florid, are varied and 
do not run baldly on the dominant and sub-dom- 
inant. The music is melodious and in good 
variety, and whatever the merits or demerits of 
the composition, sings pleasantly. Nos. 98 and 
100 are especially graceful; 95 is bright; 
86 is strong and original. The attempts 
to reset three old hymns to new music are 
not encouraging. “ Yarmouth” is certainly better 
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than the original tune here substituted for 
** Hail to the Lord’s anointed.” That given for 
“Abide with me,” pretty asit is, lacks musical 
congruity and does not absorb the words. It has 
the merit, however, of being original and thor- 
oughly independent of the air to which the 
hymn is commonly sung. The same may be said 
of “* The Day of Resurrection,” which, besides be- 
ing independent, is good enough to justify itself. 
“Sun of my Soul” might be sung in the com- 
position proposed were it not vastly better set 
already to “Hursley.” Remembering how the 
most original composers, Beethoven and Wagner 
not excepted, and allof them but Bach have been 
dependent on each other, and how the splendidly 
original genius of Robert Franz, has in at least 
one of his songs, followed closely an air of 
Mendelssohn's, we do not object to the reappear- 
ance of familiar themes in compositions like these, 
provided they are developed well. Occasionally 
they are brought in too boldly and left without 
development, as in No, 40, which starts in 
the first measure with a theme from Thalberg, 
which is dropped in the last note of the bar and 
the tune developed on another, 

air seems to be a favorite with 
as it is used in No. 115 and credited 
openly to Thalberg. It will be recognized as the 
well-known song, *‘ Under this Greenwood Smil- 
ing.” Another of these themes appears in No. 
68, where it is carried on into a legitimate devel- 
opment. It comes originally from Beethoven, 
but by the way, as it would rcem, of a sacred 
song called “Night,” to which it is adapted in 
Hile’s collection. Among the selections we find 
& first-rate ‘Harvest Thanksgiving” hymn, 
arranged from J, A. P. Schultz. “When Shall 
the Voice of Singing,” is sweetly set to a tune of 
Schumann's which we recognize as ‘The Lotus 
Flower.” No, 21 is an adaptation of the splendid 
song of Rubenstein, “‘ Yearnings,” which has hith- 
erto seemed to us to defy conversion to religious 
uses. F, G, Ilsley’s ‘‘We March to Victory, No. 
2,” is a close copy of Barnby’s. The collection 
is a delightful one for home use, and would do 
excellent service in the Sunday-school and de- 
votional mecting. 


The complete 
the compiler, 


For the conference room it 
is hardly comprehensive enongh, especially in 
the line of definitely evangelical hymns. 

..--In examining the Carols, Hymns, and 
Songs of John Henry Hopkins (E. & J. B. Young 
& Co.) we find many things in them which not 
only have a high musical value, but might be 
made useful in any Sunday-school, though the 
collection is arranged in the order ecclesiastic ; to 
meet High Church views and promote the inter- 
ests of ritualistic ‘‘enrichment.” The tunes are 
designed to run on in rapid time, in a quaint 
ballad style. arranged antiphon- 
ally, or for a succession of voice 8; to carry on the 
story in an antique, dramatic form. Some of 
these hymns and tunes are well known—as, for 
example, ‘‘ We Three Kings of Orient Are.” “At 
Easter-Tide,” ‘‘ The Roman Soldier,” and “ Mary, 
Mary Magdalen,” could be brought out with 
grand effect in a school. The collection gives 
evidence in every page of an enthusiastic love of 
the religious style of earlier times, and of a thor- 
oughly conscientious attempt to write up to it. 
Such studies are draughts of strength to the man 
who draws and to the man who drinks from him. 
The collection is designed to take effect on the 
public taste and promote the love of good music 
in the Church. Singers who love antique sim- 
plicity, and who know what is good, will prize 
the collection and clear their brains and free 
their hearts in using it. 


Some are 


.... The Imagination and Other Essays, by 
George MacDonald, is the American title of the 
same collection pullished in England under the 
singular title of ‘‘ Orts,” that is, in Old English, 
Trash (D. Lothrop & Co). The Rev. Dr. A. P. 
Peabody furnishes an introduction. The major- 
ity of the essays in this collection are on critical 
or literary subjects, and are characterized by the 
sympathetic insight of the author, rather than 
by the wider critical power of summing up 
the points of a complex situation. The 
essays will be found to be, like everything Mac- 
Donald has written, full of good things apd stim- 
ulating suggestions. — —From the same author 
the Messrs. Robert Carter and Brothers repub- 
lish an edition of Towards the Sunset: Teachings 
after Thirty years which exhibit the author’s mind 
on its religious side. It is a collection of little set- 
mons, utterly simple in style, but which take a 
strong hold on the heart of the matter and of 
the hearer as well. They are free in scope and 
spirit, evangelical in aim and non-dogmatic. 

To THe Epiror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir.—I thank you for the kindly and appre- 
clative notice which you have given my book, The 
Wisdom of Holy Scripture ; but it contains one error 
which is of such a nature that you will, no doubt, 
allow it to be corrected. You say that my “line of 
argument (for the permanent obligation of the Sab- 
bath) would enforce the Sabbatical year as well as 
the Sabbatical week.” Now, my principal argument 
ia based on the distinction between the Decalogue 
and the rest of the Mosaic law, as you will see in the 
paragraph on page 241. Hence, it is plain that my 
argument, instead of including the Sabbatical year 
and week, expressly and formally excludes them. 

pyle ay - H. McILVAINE. 

Newark, N. J., June od, 1888. 

[We have not space to print the passage called 


| 











for by our correspondent. We are glad that it 
sustains his exception. Our inference was 
drawn from the citation on p. 265 of passages 
in which the offense complained of included the 
disregard of the Sabbatical year as well as the 
Sabbatical weeck.—Ep. INDEPENDENT. ] 

...-An American edition of Richard A. Proc- 
tor’s Mysteries of Time and Space is published 
by Mr. R. Worthington, of this city. It deals 
with those themes of perpetual wonder, the 
* Birth and Death of Worlds,” ‘‘ The Sun as a 
Perpetual Machine,” ‘“‘ Dangers from Comets,” 
“The World’s End,” “The Star Depths,” 
* Comets,” “The Menacing Comet,” etc., and 
is embellished with twenty-four illustrative dia- 
grams. 


THIRTY NEW BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


On comparing the score and a half of books 
designed for children’s reading now under con- 
sideration, it is easy to see that Flora L. Shaw’s 
Phyllis Browne (Roberts Bros.) is by far the 
best. In spite of what may be called its sensa- 
tionalism, its wretched poachers, and its gun- 
powder plot, the story is a good one for children 
to read, and fully up to the times, though in 
artistic skill it falls short of the author's stand- 
ard in “ Castle Blair” and “Hector.” It is, in 
short, a child’s tract against communism, and 
the Colonel's lecture to his young Polish nephew 
contains the gist of the whole matter. ‘ ‘I 
cannot speak too strongly on this point,’ Colonel 
Browne continued, as his eye fell on the restless 


boy. ‘It is the refuge of a coward to charge his 
troubles on the conscienze of other men, The 
man who does it is nothing but acoward. The 


men who teach others to do it teach a lazy and 
cowardly system which would destroy all right 
dealing from off the face of the earth. Why, chil- 
dren, can’t you see yourselves what the words of 
that fellow Vince mean when they are translated 
into English? They mean : ** Let some one else do 
right for me and let me be happy. Let me, in 
fact, have the reward without the labor.” No; 
[t is entirely wrong. There is an old rule which 
has existed since the world began, and can no 
more be got rid of by talking now than it could 
when it first held good. If you want to be happy, 
you must do your duty. I should be sorry to 
see one of you forget this in your own life. 
hope I may never see you helping others to for- 
getiteither. The duty of the poor is to prac- 
tice self-restraint, to be patient and 
trious. The respectable poor do this. If they 
would all do it they would all be re- 
spectable.’” This would be a good book 
for our City Mission School libraries. ——— 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, have republished The Prin- 
cess and Curdie, by George Macdonald, with the 
graceful outline illustrations of James Allen. The 
story, half fairy tale, half fable, and wholly sweet, 
fanciful, and moral, is full of Macdonaldisms. 
“The road to the next duty is the only straight 
one, 


indus- 


** For their fancied good we should never 
wish our children or friends to do what we would 
not do ourselves if we were in their position. We 
must accept righteous sacrifices as well as make 
them.” ‘There is this difference between the 
growth of some human beings and that of others : 
In the one case it is a continuous dying, in the 
other a continuous resurrection. One of the latter 
sort comes at length to know at once whether a 
thing is true the moment it comes before him ; one 
of the former class grows more and more afraid of 
being taken in, so afraid of it that he takes him- 
self in altogether and comes at length to believe 
in nothing but his dinner.” These sentences all 
smack of George Macdonald’s peculiar style ; but 
that style is better suited to a fairy tale like this 
than to a society novel of to-day.-——— Mildred’s 
Bargain, by Lucy Lillie, is a little volume con- 
taining half a dozen good, short stories for girls, 
which, having already entertained the readers of 
Harper's Young People, are now collected in a 
book form, and offered by the same publishers 
to a more general girl public.- -A frantic 
hysterical effort to ‘imitate Charles Dickens 
would be likely to result in very much such a 
book as Daniel Poldertot, by I. E. Diekenga. 
The story is thoroughly moral in tone and kind- 
ly in spirit ; but the reader finds the characters 
very much mixed, the author’s style jerky, and his 
diction wordy. James H. Earle, Boston, is the 
publisher.——In Ruth Eliot's Dream, a story 
for girls, by Mary Lakeman (Lee & Shepard), 
eleven of the many characters that figure in the 
book are introduced in the first short chapter 
and three more are talked about, besides a cat 
and dog, and the confusion of mind incident 
upon meeting so many strangers at once accom- 
panies the reader all through the book.——— 
Janet,a Poor Heiress, by Sophie May, from the 
same publishers, is a bright story (with a touch 
too much of smartness) intended for girls ; but 
the best part of the work is the psychological 
study of the development of a case of insanity, 
which culminates in actual violence at the close 
of the story. The writer enforces the lesson 
that habitual and voluntary want of self-control 
may easily end in loss of reason; a lesson 
well worth writing a novel to enforce. 
Martin the Skipper, a Tale for Boys and 
Seafaring Folk, by James F. Cobb, F. R. G. 8., 
is a religious story, as full of adventure as it is of 











old-fashioned piety, written with a very earnest 
sympathy for the Church of England, but with 
a noticeable lack of sympathy for the Irish race, 
the faults of the bad boy of the story being gen- 
erally attributed to his Irish blood. ‘This volume 
is reprinted from the English edition, by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, who, ina 
preface, state that their edition is issued with the 
author’s approval : and also by E. & J. B. Young 
& Co, (successors to Pott, Young & Co), both of 
which reprints perpetuate on their title-pages a 
blundering version of Emerson’s famous stanza, 
taken from their English copy, as follows; 
**So close is glory to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers loud ‘ Thou must!’ 

The youth replies ‘ I can,’ ” 
For “close,” read “nigh”; for “ glory,” 
“vrandeur”; and for “loud,” ‘ low.” 
This same inaccuracy as to quotations appears 
here and there in the book ; as, for example, when 
Richard Lovelace is made to say: ‘If I have free- 
dom in my thought,” instead of * love,” and Isaac 
Watts: “‘Our hope in years to come,” in place 
of “for.” One of a Covey, by the authors 
of ** Honor Bright,” another of E, & J. B. Young’s 
English republications, is a jolly story, full of 
good-nature and human nature. One of the 
best touches in the book is when the straight- 
forward Dolly, whe has veen carried off by a rich 
laiy from a very plain to a sumptuously-fur- 
nished home, stands disconsolately before one 
of the softly-cushioned chairs of her new bed- 
room and at last, with a sob, exclaims: “T 
always say my prayers to a cane chair at home!” 
The fact was that at home there was one special 
chair in the nursery-bedroom where prayers were 
said, and Dolly and all the children had got so to 
connect the feeling of the cane on their elbows 
with their prayers that they could hardly have 
felt them to have been properly said without. 
So now, when Jessie returned breathless with a 
cane chair, fetched from the housekeeper’s room, 
Dolly could kneel down, shut up her eyes, and 
forget the newness and strangeness of her sur- 
roundings with the familiar feeling of the cane 
under her elbows. One other English story, 
Out of the Way, by Helen Louise Taylor, bears 
the imprint of the same firm, and belongs to the 
better class of Sunday-school Temperance tales. 
The National Temperance Society might take the 
hint to advantage, and import a good portion of 
its stories for children, the European “ total ab- 
stinence” story, as a rule, being of a better literary 
quality than one of American origin.———Con- 
gressman Staniey’s Fate, by Harriet A. Harp; 
Effie Raymond’s Life Work and Other Stories, 
by Jeannie Bell; and Golden Threads, by Ernest 
Gilmore, are all American temperance stories 
from the National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House, and all of very mediocre quality 
when considered as literature, though all are 
soundin their total abstinence doctrine. Down- 
ward; or, the New Distillery, by Sarah J. Jones 
(The American Sunday-school Union), is another 
of the same,order, with an extravagant plot and 
such poetic justice administered to the distiller is 
is hardly to be seen in real life.—-——Yet another 
temperance story, The Hand in the Dark, by 
Alfred Wetherby, is made wearisome by too 
much Negro dialect, but is fresher in its treat- 
ment of the subject than most of the others. 
This book is published by Walden & Stowe, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Turning now to religious stories, of the Sunday- 
school order, we have from Walden & Stowe The 
Christmas Tree, an interesting story of German 
domestic life, by Henrietta Skelton, and One 
Winter’s Work, by Mrs. A. M. M. Payne, written 
with the purpose of rousing up in manufacturers’ 
families a feeling of responsibility toward the 
workmen in their factories, and full enough of 
practical suggestions to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion. In good society, however, such as the ris- 
ing’ young manufacturer of the story is sup- 
posed to grace, it could hardly be possible for a 
lady friend of his, when making her visit to his 
wife, tosay: ‘‘You must buy ever so many new 
things now—dresses, bonnets, and allthat. Mr. 
Thornton is our rising young men, 
and you should dress worthy of your position. 
Make your husband buy you some jewelry and a 
new shawl. You should have an India shawl di- 
rectly. Every lady who is anybody has an India 
shawl,” ete., etc. The American Sunday-school 
Union publishes a short story of peasant life in 
Switzerland, by E. A. W.—St. Ulrich; or, Resting 
on the King’s Word, whose undenominational 
piety is its best characteristic ; and On the Way 
Home, by the author of “ Through the Winter,” 
the story of a girl who tried. This is also a love 
story, whose hero is of the religious, masterful 
order, of the type with which Miss Warner has 
made us all familiar. The burden of the story 
may be found in the Longfellow motto of the first 
chapter : 





one of 


* Do thy duty; that is best ; 
Leave unto thy God the rest.” 
Or, better still, in the Scripture command ; 
‘* Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” Two of 
the “‘ Fatherland Series,” issued by the Lutheran 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, are froin the 
German of Franz Hoffman. Pride; or, a Haughty 
Spirit before a Fall, is the story of Menzikoff, 
told in just the fashion to captivate a child, and 
translated into pleasant English by Emma 
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Louise Parry; and Basil and Adelbert, trans. 
lated by M. P. Butcher, which enforces the 
lesson that each must work in his own place and 
way, and gives, meanwhile, some interesting 
sketches of boy life in Hamburg and in the Hartz 
forest. Of five books from Robert Carter 
& Brother’s press, but one is of American author- 
ship, Beck's First Corner, by Mrs. Conklin 
(Jennie M. Drinkwater), and its faults are 
strikingly American. First, there is a sort of 
rush and hurry about it all, an intensity that by 
comes tiresome, and what, in the author's eyes, 
are the heroine’s very virtues, would be counted 
as American faults by a European. The absolute 
self-reliance and assurance of the young lady 
who flies in the face of good counsel from her 
mother and other sage advisers, the outspoken 
and familiar talk about sacred things, as if 
nothing were too sacred to be discussed in every 
day conversations, and that inevitable Mr. John 
sort of hero, who was well enough in the Wide, 
Wide World, but who cannot bear repetition all 
over the Union, training up a wife for his 
majesty himself in every new story—these are 
all Americanisms; but, with them all, Mrs, 
Conklin is a writer who has done much sweet, 
good work with a religious purpos:, only in 
Beck’s First Corner she has given her public too 
crude and hurried writing. Of Carter’s English 
reprints two are religious stories of the historical 
order—Dayspring; or, the Times of William 
Tyndale, by Emma Marshall, and Not for Him, 
the story of a forgotten hero, Edward, of Corn- 
wall, who lived near the close of the thirteenth 
century, by Emily 8. Holt. Both of these tales 
are by writers who have had long practice in 
setting before their readers the scenes of olden 
times and giving a quaint, antiquated air to 
their diction by a judicious interspersion of 


“thus” and “thou” and of such words as 
“soothly,” ‘‘me seems,” and “ ill-beseen.” 
So, when Sir Vivian rolls out roundly 


such nineteenth century English as this: ‘You 
are so taken up with that everlasting brat of 
yours that you never know what any body else is 
doing!” one can but exclaim, ‘nay, soothly, 
good Mistress Holt, methinks thy pen did some- 
times slip.” Both are pleasant, instructive 
stories.——-Ruth’s Rescue; or, The Light in Ned's 
Home, by Emily Brodie, and Out in the Storm; 
or, Little Messengers, by Chatherine Shaw, are 
short stories of English life to-day among the 
lower classes. They are of the ordinary stamp 
of pious Sunday-school story books (Carter & 
Bros. ). ———Thomas Y. Crowell, N. Y., publishes 
Chosen Vessels, two stories with fanciful Serip- 
ture titles, “Just from Elim” and ‘Through 
the Amorites, the Ammonites, and the Median- 
ites,” by Barthene B. Chamberlain, who writes 
in a style that reminds the reader of the late Mrs. 
Prentiss, and shows the same intense devotional 
spirit and introspective piety. These stories 
convey an excellent religious moral well en- 
forced, ‘‘Through the Amorites,” etc., being the 
story of the struggle of a young Roman Catholic 
with his surroundings, after his conversion at 
one of Mr. Moody’s revival meetings. The 
Children’s Bread is a small volume published by 
James Pott, New York, containing sixteen short 
and excellent sermons for children, by the Rev. 
H. J. Wilmot Buxton, M. A. These sermons 
are pointed, pithy, filled with apt illustrations 
and adapted to different days and seasons of the 
“Christian year.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Toomas WuITTakER has been exceedingly 
successful with Dr. Cross’s ‘‘Coals from the 
Altar; Sermons for the Christian Year.” This 
publisher is also preparing a new cdition of Mr. 
Frederic Saunders ‘‘Salad for the Solitary and 
the Social..——-—Some one is responsible for 
the statement that Mr. Oscar Wilde is writing a 
play, tobe called ‘‘The Duchess of Padua,” be- 
ing at the same time engaged upon his ‘‘Souven- 
irs of America.” Since his return to London 
the young advocate of wstheticism and knee- 
breeches, has shown how considerably his course 
of demeanor in this country was sustained as a 
commercial speculation. He dresses like the 
average tidy bank-clerk, cuts his hair regularly, 
alludes very little to sunflowers, and behaves 
generally with more sense than most people 
have supposed him to possess.———Walt Whit- 
man’s “‘ Leaves of Grass” will be reprinted by a 
Glasgow firm..——The author of that admir- 
able poem “ Olrig Grange,” Dr. Walter C. Smith, 
has issued a new beok of verses, ‘*‘ North Coun- 
try Folk.” Some of Dr. Smith’s previous poems 
of importance are “Hilda among the Broken 
Gods” and ‘ Raban,” besides a poem lately 
printed inthe Scottish Review, ‘* The Minister's 
Mistake,” and “ Olrig Grange,” above-named, 
—In connection with the Chess Tourna- 
ment recently played in London it was arranged 
to publish a selection of the games. Lovers of 
chess will be on the lookout for the appearance of 
this book..__——A remarkably extensive and val- 
uable collection of church records and docu- 
ments has been brought to light in the garret of 
a warden of the old parish church of Tintinhall, 
England, The records embrace the history, of 
the church from 1632 back to 1432. Professor 
Skeat, Bishop Hobhouse, and the vicar, the Rev. 
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J. B. Hyson, have been much interested in the 
—Mr. Julian Hawthorne will be 


discovery.— 
one of the lecturers this season at 
the Concord School of Philosophy.——— 


Mr. Thomas Hardy pursued the modest 
career of an architect for several years 
prior to the publication of the “ Wessex Ro- 
mances,” Which established his reputation as a 
writer.— ~There are five journals, 
devoted to investigations in science, conducted 
at the Johns Hopkins University.———Dr. Dio 
Lewis is preparing to begin the publication of a 
monthly magazine, especially intended for pro- 
mulgating the science of health among girls. It 
entitled ‘Dio Lewis’s Monthly for 
Gir!s.” —In England, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s novel, “Through One Administra- 
tion,” is issued in the conventional three 
volumes at a cost of 31s. 6d.—about #7.50. 
American novel-readers may “think of their 
marcies.” —The Philological Society of Lon- 
don are anxious to discover instances of the 
employment of the word “ American ” as either a 
noun or an adjective. Communications offering 
information on this point may be addressed to 
Dr. Murray Hill, London, N. W., England. 
——In the foot-notes to his new edition of the 
“Modern Painters,” Mr. Ruskin remarks: ‘I 
cannot but wonder more and more at the obsti- 
nacy of the public in calling these early books 
my best writing.” He says that certain passages 
in the “ Painters” are “ pure rogeepcrne E ** ex- 
tremely pedantic and tiresome,” or “ heedlessly 
and insolently written.’”°--——In De. Bucke’s ex- 


separate 


will be 
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traordinarily enthusiastic book upon ‘ Walt 
Whitman” we are told that Whitman spends 
little time in writing and that ‘most 


of his literary work is done sitting out-of-doors, 
and quite @ [ impromptu—resting his few loose 
leaves of a paper on his knee or upon a book, 
Like Lamartine, he prefers a pencil to a pen. 
———English as She is Spoke,” the American 
imprint, by Putnam, of a guide to conversation 
in our language for the use of Portuguese 
travelers unacquainted with its intricacies, is 
making a deal of fun for all its readers. We 
have had nothing more ludicrous in a long 
time, and to glance over it is to exclaim in 
its idiom: ‘Which pleasure! Which 
The Messrs. Appleton have also issued an 
American edition of the little volume, 
less complete.———The text for the new 
edition de luxe of Swift’s works will follow the 
text of the second Scott edition. There will be 
printed 750 copies, one-third of which will be 
received in the United States by subscribers. —— 
President Barnard has addressed a letter to the 
New York Tribune, humorously defending our 
English spelling. In alluding to an interchange 
of sound representatives he says that, if this 


were prevalent “‘aigh paighg oph Ing ggleish wood 

preazent ai varied anned piktewrhe sk appierance 

woughisigh pliesing tou ey Rnursektt thaisphth,” 
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BOOKS OF F THE WEEK. 


[Owtng to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing vaper, the 
old designatwns of books, as ito, Svo. L2mo, etc. 
give so littie indication of size that we shali hereafter. 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of oooksin 
this list in inches and quarteis. The number first 
given is the length, | 
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Dynamic Sociology; or, Applied Social Science, 
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History of the United States of America, from 
the Deagoreey of the Continent. By George 
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The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. With 
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Land and Labor in the United States. ‘By Wil- 
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The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. The Text in the Authorized 
Translation; witha C omimen ary and Critical 
Notes. By Adam Clarke, LL.D. F. 8. A., ete, 
A New Edition, Condensed and ‘Supplement: 
ed from the Best Modern Authorities. By 
Daniel Curry, LL.D. Vol. The Goseate and 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica. A Dictionary of 
Art, Bcie ences, and General Literature. Ninth 
Edition. 
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Philadelphia: J, M. Stoddard & 

A Fair Plebeian. a. y E. Stone, author of 
*The Doctor's rotesé.” etc. (Hammock 
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Caleb, the Irrepressible. By Mary Moncure 
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Meditations on Life, Death, and Eternity, Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke. By 

erica Rowan. Sxbis, » P. viii, 674, Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co............6..-.0008 

Plant-Life. Popular ene rs on the Phenomena 
of Botany. By Edward Stop. With 14 Ilus- 
trations, drawn by the author and engraved 
by W. M. R. Quick. Teexbie, PP. xii, 218. wow 
York: Heury Holt & Co.... 

The vies Six Books of Vergil’s Eneid, trans. 
lated by E. Richardson. 63,x4%4, pp. 169. Woon- 
socket: Patriot Printing House........ 

Manual of Taxidermy. A Complete Guide in 
Collecting and Preserving Birds and Mam- 
mals. By C.J.Maynard. fllustrated. 7%4x5, 
pp. xvi. 109. Boston: 8. E. Cassino & Co. + 

An Idyl of the War; The German Exiles; and 
Other Poems. By Eliwood L. Kem . ‘A. B. 
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Notes of Talks on Teaching, given by Francis W 
Parker, at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute, July Iith to Auge 19th, 1882. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO's 
NEW BOOKS. 


PAGES FRON AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A collection. of Essays, 1857—18%1. By 

OuiveR WeNpELL Howmes. Uniform with the 

revious volumes in the New Edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, V0, gilt top, 82.00. 

These Essays include a large variety of eubjecte, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness, and inimitable felic- 
ity which makes Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly worth 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of tne essays have never before appeared in book 
form. 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vout. XI. THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE, with Fan- 
SHAWE, SEPTIMIUS FELTON, and, in an Appendix, 
THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP. 


Vou. XII. TALES AND SKETCHES, with the Lire 
OF FRANKLIN PreRce,a full Biographical Sketch 
by Mr. Geo. P. LarHRop, and Indexes. 


Each containing Introductory Notes by Mr. LatHrop, 
author of “ A Study of Hawthorne.” The eleventh 
volume has an original full-page Etching; the 
twelfth a fine Steel Portrait of Hawthorne; and 

each a Vignette Woodcut. Crown vo, gilt top, 
$2.00 a volume. 

These volumes com »lete the Riverside Edition of 
Hawthorne's Works, which has been received with em- 
phatic approbation 1% the press and the public as an 
admirable library edition of these masterpieces, 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE, DEATH, 
AND ETERNITY. 
of HeInricH ZsSCHOKKE. 


Translated from the German 
1 voL., 1I2mo, $2.00. 


An entirely new edition, from new type, of one of 
the most widely and most favorably known of modern 
religious classics. A part of this work was translated 
tor Queen Victoria after the death of Prince Albert 
large circle of thoughtful readers will welcome a work 
so rich in suggestion, inspiration, and consolation. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1854. By Dr. I. I. Hayes. 
With Illustrations. New Edition. 12mo, price re- 
duced to $1.50. 


*,"For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt af price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. BOSTON, 
DR. JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK 


is, by general consent, in the front rank to-day of com. 
posers of church music. He is the Musical Editor of 

*The Songs for the Chureh,” * Songs for the Sanctu- 
ary,” “ Baptist Praise Book,” * Methodist Hymnal,” 
“ Part Songs,” “Quartet and Chorus Choir,” + ete, 

Holbrook’s tunes have thus become wedde “d to many 
if not most of the acceptable hymns now sung. Com- 
pilers of Hymn and Tan e Books are eager to secure 
these tunes, as they find that no book can be said to be 
complete without them. Many of Holbrook’ latest 
tunes are, however, the best he has made, and he has 
recently jssued anew book embodying them all, to- 
gether with a fine Cgitec tion of the best English and 
Americ.» Tunes. 1T 


WORSHIP IN SONG 


contains 700 choice hymns and 500 tunes. In the selec: 
tion of hymns, Dr. Holbrook has had the co-labora- 
tion of several eminent hymnologists, and on account 
of them alone the book will be found to be the most 
acceptable yet published. 

e book has been adopted by Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches, east and west, and adds 
greatly to the interest in the worship wherever used. 
A prominent clerzy — in Connecticut says: “I am 
much interested in Holbrook’s book. We use it 
daily and enjoy it. I ie e always thought the success 
of ‘Songs for the Sanctuary’ was more due to the 
musical editing than to anything else 

‘or specimen copies, which may be returned after 
examination, if desired, address the publishers, 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 and 113 William Street, N. Y. City. 
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FOR SUMMER READING. 


Macmillan's Dollar Novels. 
DR. CLAUDIUS, 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


In these arid da of the realistic novel such a 
story as“ Dr. Claudius” brings with it the ennilasation 
of a pleasant eurprise.—New York Tribun 


MR. ISAACS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
“Mr. Isaacs" is a work of unusual ability. 


Fully Geser rves the notice it is sure to attract.—London 
Atheneum. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 
BY J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, 


It is certainly the greatest work of fiction postuce ad 
within the present decade.—Jowa Churchman 





Recently Published: 


THE STORY OF MELICENT...By Fayr Madoc 
THE BURGOMASTER'’S WIFE.. By George Ebeis 


oy ae By Charles Kingsley 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. . By Charles Kingsley 
TWO YEARS AGO......... By Charjes Kingsley 
WESTWARD HO!........ By Charles Kingsley 
ALTON LOCKE By Charles Kingsley 
[0 er By Charles Kingsley 


. .By Miss Laffan 

.. By Miss Laffan 
THE COUNSEL- 
By Miss Laffan 
JANET’S HOME................By Annie Keary 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. ..By Annie Keary 
A DOUBTING HEART.... .. .By Annie Keary 


MACMILLAN & (CO, 


112 Fourth York. 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER! 


LIPPINCOTT }MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY, 1883, 


(Ready June ib.) 


CHRISTY CAREW........... 
FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND 


Avenue, New 


Will be particularly attractive. A prominent feature 


of this iseue will be the publication, complete, of a 
NEW and Charming Lllustrated Story by the 
“DUCHESS,” author of those very popular 
novels, “Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” 

“ Portia,” entitled 


MOONSHINE AND MARGUERITES 


In addition to this the Magazine will contain, 
among other articles of general interest, 


ALPINE DAIRIES. 
By 8. H. M. BYERS. Illystrated. 
ENGLISH LAND-OWNERS AND AMER- 
ICAN COMPETITORS, 
By ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 
NEW YORK CLUBS. 
BY CHARLES BURR TODD. 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT 
GREECE AND ROME, 
BY PROF. C. J. STILLE, LL.D 
REMINISCENCES OF THE BATTLE OF 
GETTYSBURG. 
BY A COMPANY OFFICER. 
MY LIFE IN AN INSANE ASYLUM, 
BY A PHYSICIAN. 
Also a continuation of MARY AGNES 
TINCKER’S Serial Story, 
THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 


Together with other SHORT STORIES, 
POEMS, ete. 


For Sale by al Newsdealers. 


25 Cents per Copy. “Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, 83.00, in advance. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and Llaid Market H., PAtladetphia. 


THE J EWS; 
OR, PREDICTION AND FULFILMENT. 


An Argument for the Times. 
By SAMUEL H. KELLOGG, D.D., Professor in West- 


etc., 


ern Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 12mo; 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
The author presents the facts of the it, and more 


ly the and 
Gr ea cca cu 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH ACOMPARY, 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York, 
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ese Famous Steel 


Ivison, Blekeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y, 


Books for the Times, 


Specially suited for general distribution. 
Intended to meet the skeptical tendency of 
the times. 

Christianity and Miracles, By Rev. 
Principal Cairns, D.D. 10 cts. 

Evidence of the Resurrection of Christ 
from the Dead, By Rev. C. A. Row. 
10 cts. 

Christ the Central Evidence of Chris- 
tianity. By Principal Cairns. 10 cts. 

Antiquity of Man Historically Consid- 
ered, By Rev. Geo. Rawlinson. 10 cts. 

Love for Souls, By Rev. W. Scribner. 15 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut S8t., Philadel- 
phia; 75 State St., Rochester; 153 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 757 Market St., 
San Francisco. 





Rk CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 


Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Albuma 
at 30 to 75 per cent. less than ordinary prices. 
Ce Catalogue sent free. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


at 30 to GO per cent. Discount from Pulllishers’ 
Prices. 

Dosbioquen tity sent to select from withoutany extra 
expense. ee tion guaranteed or books to be re. 
turned free of any expense to purchaser. Catalogue 
free on application. Addre«s 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nesoaw Street, Now Fork City. 


THOUGHTS. 


CRITICAL and PRACTICAL, 


( )X_ the books of DANIEL and the REVELATION. Hy Uriah 
Smith. A careful exegesis of these two prophetic books, verse 
by verse and clause by cleuse, resulting in a plein, o 
ommeutary on Daniel aud the Apocalypse tis 
mation in itself. Particularly valuable for its historical research, 
Makes the mysterious numbers of Daniel and John as clear asa 
noon beam. That whieb is genesally considered mysterious, dark 
and intricate, becomes plain, harmonious, snd intresting fa 
pies sold iu the last few months. One volume, 540 pages, with 
portrait and plates 


Address, REVIEW & HERALD, Battle Creek, Mich, 














MUSIC. 


ORGAN FOR SALE. 
AP + Organ, suitable for SS church or Sunday 
-schc in good order, Price 
Apply to ORGAN, Box 2781, New York. 


Testimonials of Prominent Musicians. 


Carl Zerrnbe, af Boaton, the eminent musician, con. 
d the Handel and Haydn Soctety 
a The* pirit of Praise,’ a collection bf Pate with 
hymne, for use in the Sabbath-«chool, edited by Alfred 
Arthur, has been sent me a short time aso, and it gives 
me more than pleasure to state that the 





of itand the selection it contains are made hb moat 
excellent taste and judgment. It will aeeve its purpose 
well, Very truly, Can. ZERRANN. 


Boston, March 7th, 1883. 
w. v. o. B. Mathews, (he wellknown musician and 
Cuicaao, February th, 1888. 
“That it is along way ahead of other Hunday-schoo! 
books before the public needs no testimony from me 
to prove. W. 8. B. Matuews. 


> 


I 
845 per hundred in muslin. emis single copy. 636 
per hund in board. 40 cents single cop: 

Sample copy v3 cents, or ask your dealer for them. 


566 Woodlawn Kon Uleveland: 0. 


A RARE OFFER. 


If you will send us the names of any of your 
acquaintances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward free to your address a 
copy of a first-class Musical Publication, filled 
with the latest selected music, choice reading 
matter, musical notes, etc. Please write all 
names plainly, giving the town, county, and 
state, and mention whether a Piano or Organ is 
desired, 


GEORGE WOODS COMPARY, 


608 Washington St., B 


WANTED. 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE ORGAN QUESTION IN THE 
U. P. CHURCH. 


Tne General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, at its session in 1881, 
sent down to the presbyteries for their 
action the question of removing the con- 
stitutional prohibition of the use of instru- 
mental music in public worship. At the 
Assembly of 1882 it was found that by a 
slight majority vote the overture removing 
the prohibition had been adopted. After 
an excited debate the Assembly acquiesced 
in the result, though the deliverance agreed 
upon declared that the removal of the bar 
to the use of organs was not to be consid- 
ered as authorizing them, but “simply as a 
declaration of the judgment of the Church 
that there is not sufficient Bible authority 
for an absolute exclusive rule on the sub- 
ject.” Congregations were exhorted not to 
abuse the liberty implied in the abolition 
of the rule, and the lower courts were in- 
structed not to disturb the peace and har- 
mony of the congregations. The minority 
showed great dissatisfaction with this 
action, and some predicted division if this 
year’s Assembly did not restore the anti- 
organ law. 

The leader of the anti-organ party, Dr. 
Carson, was chairman at the recent session 
in Pittsburgh, of the Assembly’s Committee 
on Bills and Overtures, which had in hand 
all papers bearing on this subject. There 
were tp reports. The majority and min- 
ority both agreed to that part of the report 
which described the tenor of the memorials. 
One of the most numerously signed of these 
petitions asked for the enactment of a pro- 
hibitory rule on the ground that the last 
Assembly refused to authorize the use of 
organs, and that according to the Confes- 
sion of Faith nothing should be used in 
public worship not prescribed in the Scrip- 
tures. The report deals with these argu- 
ments, denying that the repeal of the law 
authorizes ‘‘ anything but freedom from its 
restraints,” and that the second 
reason is conclusive. The incidentals 
of worship are left to Christian pru- 
dence, and the question is whether in- 
strumental music is incidental or essential. 
The repeal of last year assumed that it is 
incidental. The report closed by recom- 
mending the adoption of resolutions to the 
effect that (1) the action of last Assembly 
be reaffirmed; (2) that its admonitory 
resolution enjoining against all action on 
this subject offensive to fellow-worshippers, 
be emphatically reaffirmed; and (3) that a 
committee be appointed to address a pastor- 
al letter to the Church setting forth the 
views of the Assembly and urging respect 
tothe authority of the Church. The minority 
report assumed from the character of the 
memorials that a ‘‘ widespread and _ pro- 
found dissatisfaction” exists in the Church 
with the action of last Assembly, based on 
two grounds: 1, Serious question as to 
whether the law wes constitutionally re- 
pealed; 2, Uncertainty as to whether 
churches can or cannot use organs. Serious 
difficulties have therefore risen, threatening 
the peace of the Church. The minority, in 
order tosettle these questions, recommend 
the adoption of resolutions asking the 
presbyteries to adopt or reject an overture 
authorizing the use of instruments, and 
providing that until the result is ascertained 
congregations abstain from the use of in- 
struments. 

The discussion extended through two 
days, and was at times quite warm; but 
the final result was the adoption of the 
recommendations of the majority report. 
There was no count taken of the final vote, 
but the yeas and nays on amendments 
showed that the relative strength of the two 
parties was as 76 to 144. The effect of the 
action is to leave the matter just as it was 
left by the last Assembly. There is no law 
against the use of organs; but only congre- 
gations which area unit in desiring them 
can introduce them. The dissentients pre- 
sented a’strongly worded protest, declaring 
that the action of the Assembly would 
deepen the dissatisfaction so widely felt, 
and that the memorials were not given 
‘respectful consideration.” This docu- 
ment was signed by 55 members of the As- 
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The Scotch Presbyterian Assemblies began in 
the second week in May with the opening of the 
Assembly of the U. P. Church. Dr. Scott, Home 
Mission Secretary, was made Moderator. There 
was nothing in any of the reports of special in- 
terest. Disestablishment was discussed, and the 
Synod voted to petition Parliament for separa- 
tion of Church and State in England and Scot- 
land, The Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
met on the 24th of May. After the usual 
pageantry of opening, Dr. John Rankine, of 
orn, Ayrshire, was elected Moderator. The 
Assembly by a large vote refused to receive a 
petition against the use of instrumental 
music in public worship. A report on the new 
universities’ bill stated that there are two or 
three clauses in the bill which form no essential 
part of it; those, namely, which suggest the pos- 
sible abolition of St. Andrew's University, em- 
power the commissioners to remove the tests from 
the theological chairs, and exclude their oeccu- 
pants from all share in the increased endowment 
of the universities. The first of these clauses, 
it is generally understood, is to be dropped. 
A discussion arose regarding the nomination of 
delegates to the Pan-Presbyterian Council to be 
held next year in Belfast, the preparing a gen- 
eral consensus of Presbyterian creeds by the 
Council being viewed as a matter likely to 
seriously compromise the Establishment. Ulti- 
mately it was agrecd that the Commissioner 
should report to next Assembly what had been 
done by the Committee of Council toward pre- 
paring such a consensus. It was even moved 
that the Assembly decline to send delegates, and 
Dr. Phin declared that no good had come of the 
Council in either Edinburgh or Philadelphia. It 
was not sufficiently catholic. It was simply Pres- 
byterian and included Presbyterians who were 
not of his kind. The Free Church Assembly met 
on the same day, May 24th Dr. Horatius 
Bonar succeeded Dr. Mcdonald as moderator. 
The financial report of the Church stated that the 
income from al] sources, save of the Widows’ and 
Orphan’s schemes, was £589,659. The event of 
the Assembly was the organ debate which was fixed 
for Thursday, May 24th, when the monster anti- 
organ petition, containing 80,000 signatures, 
will be rolled into the Hall. Last year’s Assem- 
bly, by 331 votes against 120, rejected Dr. 
Begg’s motion declaring the use of instrumental 
music inconsistent with purity in Divine wor- 
ship and with the ordination vows of ministers 
and elders. On the other hand, by 243 votes 
against 202, it refused to accept Mr. Ross 
Taylor's motion, which set forth that the 
use of instrumental music as an aid to 
vocal praise is in accordance with the 
Word of God and not contrary to the 
subordinate standards of the Church. The 
motion which was adopted, directed the 
appointment of a committee to consider the 
question, and the majority of the com- 
mittee will now ask the Assembly to make a de- 
claration not adverse to organs. Among the 
notices of motions is one standing in Sir Henry 
Moncrieff’s name, proposing to give the Church 
another year to think about the organ question ; 
and one by Principal Rainy, declaring that there 
is nothing in the Word of God, or in the laws 
and constitution of the Church, to preclude the 
use of organs in worship. 


...-The General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church at Baltimore, adopted a reso- 
lution granting the request of the Synod of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of England for a 
separation and declaring that any body “calling 
itself the Reformed Episcopal Church would be 
acting in opposition to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Church if any duly accredited minis- 
ters from another Evangelical Church were to 
be ordained by any of its Bishops.” It was re- 
ported to the council that there are in the 
Church 10,507 Sunday-school scholars, 889 
teachers ; that there have been 923 baptisms, 519 
confirmations, 595 received otherwise, 6,193 
communicants; collections, $132,538; value of 
church property, 614,500. The council de- 
termined to celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
the Church on December 10th, 1883, by special 
services in the various churches. 


....-The General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church (colored) met at Spring- 
field, Mo., May 17th—-22d. Delegates were present 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, 
Missouri, and Kansas, The Rev. E. J. Simpson 
was elected moderator. In addition to the rou- 
tine business, the Assembly decided to establish a 
college at Bowling Green, Ky. The Rev. H. A. 
Gibson is President of the Board of Education and 
General Financial Agent of the college enter- 
prise. An earnest call for aid is made to all 
Cumberland Presbyterians. A Woman’s Educa- 
tion and Aid Society was organized to co-operate 
in this work. The outlook is favorable to this 


denomination. The last year has shown many 
signs of progress. 


....The number of Anglican churches in Lon- 
don is now 928, having increased 209 in ten 
years, The ‘‘Eastward Position” is taken in 
304 of them, and in 51 candles are used on the 
altar. 


....The District returns of the English Wes- 
leyan Church this year show a total of 407,068 
members, indicating a net increase of 13,314. 
There was a decrease in only two districts. 





Missions, 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY THE REV. Hi. 0. DWIGHT, 


Tue 16th of May, 1883, was a field day. The 
missionaries resident in the city had the previous 
weck met daily for prayer, with special reference 
to the Conference, and the local churches and the 
pastors had also been praying for God’s blessing 
upon the missionaries in their consultations. 
On the 15th, delegates from the four missions of 
the American Board in Turkey organized asa 
Conference with Secretaries Clark and Alden and 
Mr. Torrey, of the Prudential Committee. The 
object of the Conference was mainly the discus- 
sion of mission policy as to the introduction in 
practice of the principles of the ‘‘ Memorandum” 
published in the Report of the Board for 1882. 
On the 16th, the Conference met in the upper 
room at the Bible House to listen during the 
whole day to fifteen-minute reports from the 
different stations. The room was well filled. 
Among the audience were President Chapin 
and Prof. Mead, of the Commission of Investiga- 
tion (note-book in hand), and a goodly number 
of Greeks, Armenians, laymen and pastors, many 
English and American visitors, besides women 
and children, 

The reports from three Armenian Missions oc- 
cupied the whole day, Each station was pointed 
out on the map and a rapid summary of work done 
was given by the missionary representing the 
station, and also, when the pastor of a church in 
that place was present, by the pastor. Some of 
the pastors spoke in English, and some in one of 
the native languages, by an interpreter. All of 
the addresses were intensely interesting, and for 
this reason, a summary of net results may be 
useful. 

As to general progress the Central Turkey 
Mission stands first this year. It has been blessed 
with remarkable revivals at Adana, Tarsus and 
Hajin. In Adana there had been a long period 
of deadness. Infidelity, imported from France, 
had taken hold on the people. However, four 
faithful souls, filled with a sense of the need of 
the Spirit, were praying last Winter, and 
would not be denied the blessing, which 
finally came, and the whole community 
was moved. The Protestant community in 
that place consisted of 350 persons. Within a 
week after the sudden and impressive outburst 
of religious interest the meetings were crowded, 
with 800 or even 1,200 in attendance, Men came 
into those meetings avowed atheists, ready to 
sneer at the whole matter; they went out 
chastened, subdued, convinced of sin, and ready 
to yield themselves np to Jesus Chiist as their 
Saviour. Men came into the meetings from curi- 
osity, for the news spread through the town. 
They came in Greeks, Armenians, who had never 
heard evangelical doctrine; they went out 
after a few sessions changed men, heart and soul 
devoted to the acceptance of this new doctrine. 
The sense of sin and of need, and of the blessed- 
nes of the salvation of Jesus Christ, seemed to 
rest on all. At the first examination of candi- 
dates for admission to the church after these 
meetings, fifty-seven were examined and over a 
hundred more persons were awaiting examina- 
tion. One token of the extent of the power of this 
revival is in the fact that, whereas the Adana 
church has always found it hard to raise the 
necessary funds for church support, when, after 
the revival began, a contribution was taken up 
to raise #250 for finishing the church building. 
#500 was received in cash, besides $100 in 
pledges. During the session of the Conference, 
Dr. Clark read a telegram from Adana, dated 
May 15th, saying: ‘*The revival has recom- 
menced.” 

At Hajin, at the beginning of this year, the 
state of thechurch was bad. Four persons com- 
menced to pray for a blessing of the Spirit. And 
now word has come that the answer to those 
prayers is given. 800 persons are attending the 
prayer meetings, and 100 women have given 
evidence of conversion, 

In the Eastern Turkey Mission there has been 
a special increase of church attendance at many 
places, with a good degree of religious interest. 
Revivals have occurred at Malatia and Hulakegh 
with the result of 50 additions to the church in 
one and 40 in the other. But in both these 
places there have since been interruptions of the 
interest, which have grown out of secular dis- 
cussions in the community. Of this mission 
the Van and Mardin stations were not repre- 
sented, the delegates having been delayed on 
the way by sickness, 

In the Western Turkey Mission there has been 
steady growth in the congregations throughout 
the field, and particularly in the regions of Mar- 
sovan and Cesarea. While there has been 
marked religious interest in several places, and 
encouraging additions to churches have been 
made, there has been no positive revival move- 
ment in any place. In the Constantinople field, 
one of the most encouraging points mentioned, 
was the Vlanga church in the city of Constanti- 
nople. This church, fourteen years ago, was 
the scene of an unfortunate division, of a forcible 





seizure of the chapel building by a part of the 
church, and of an appeal to the Turkish author- 
ities on the part of the missionaries to have the 
chapel (the property of the Board) restored to 
the custody of its owners, After a year or two 
of discussion the divided church was reunited 
and the missionaries immediately placed the 
chapel at the disposal of the church, later (three 
years ago) transferring the title to native trus- 
tees for the church. Now that church is strong 
and harmonious, with 108 members, a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, committees to care 
for the poor and sick strangers, ete., and with a 
Sabbath congregation which has increased this 
last year to 250, with as many as 400 present on 
special occasions, The church has raised #3,500 
for a much-needed church building, to which 
the Board, tive years ago, appropriated $14,000, 
But the Turkish Government has not yet given 
its consent to the erection of this church in the 
heart of the city. 

One occurrence in the Cesarez field (Western 
Turkey Mission), though not mentioned in the 
Conference, because it is of too recent date to be 
fully characterized, may yet be mentioned here, 
For some twelve years past a graduate of the 
Bebek Seminary, who had separated himself from 
the Protestants, has been, while a member of the 
old Armenian church, teaching evangelical doc- 
trines to a large following in the City of Cesarea, 
Some years ago this young man, named Avedis, 
studied medicine in Philadelphia, and he has sup- 
ported himself while teaching and preaching by 
his medical practice. He and his followers kept 
aloof from the missionaries, would not join the 
Protestants, but maintained their own schools 
and religious services under the name of En- 
lightened Armenians. Dr. Avedis has preached 
the Gospel, has had regular prayer-meetings and 
has succeeded in gathering a congregation quite 
as large as the Protestant congregation in the 
City of Cesarea—from 600 to 800 persons. 

During the past Winter there have been evi- 
dences of a real work of the Holy Spirit among 
the Enlightened Armenians. The prayer-mncet- 
ings have been full of feeling and the women 
have shown special signs of spiritual life. A few 
weeks ago the Armenian Bishop of Cesarea be- 
came uneasy concerning this movement within 
his fold, summoned Dr. Avedis, and ordered him 
to close his schools and stop preaching. ‘If you 
are an Armenian,” said he, ‘you must obey my 
orders. You cannot both sit in my lap and pull 
my beard.” Upon objection by Dr. Avedis, the 
Bishop adopted that ancient policy of the church, 
which in past years compelled the organization 
of separate churches of Evangelical or Protestant 
Armenians. He went to the Turkish Governor,and 
asked to have Dr. Avedis banished as a disturb- 
er of the peace. The Governor, therefore, arrest- 
ed Dr. Avedis, and hurried him from the city by 
night into exile. The action of the Bishop pro- 
duced just the effect that might have been ex- 
pected. The “ Enlightened Armenians,” finding 
that the Bishop would not allow them to remain 
in his Church if they persisted in the use of the 
New Testament decided that they must give up 
their hope of reforming the Armenian Church 
by remaining in it. The leading men went to 
the prison where Dr. Avedis was, told him that 
they felt they noust leave the Armenian Church. 
Then, under the wondering eyes of a dozen Mos- 
lem soldiers of the guard, they prayed together 
over the matter, and decided to declare them- 
selves Protestants en masse, Dr. Avedis joining 
in this decision, It remains to be seen what 
will be the end of this summary and wholesale 
change of religion; but the incident is at least 
most interesting, as showing that the Gospel is 
at work in Turkey, outside of the lines of the 
regularly-enrolled Protestants. 

The information on the subject of self help 
among the people, which came out incidentally in 
the course of the reports, was encouraging. The 
effect of the revival at Adana in opening the 
purse-strings has already been noted. Yet, from 
many parts of the country come reports that the 
people are already doing all that they can in the 
way of supporting their own institutions, while 
their ability is yearly diminishing with the in- 
creasing power of the Turkish Empire. At one 
point in the Erzum field (Eastern Turkey) the 
people have been subscribing for the support of 
their own institutions a tithe, not of their in- 
comes, but of their whole property. All over the 
land are reports of little societies in the churches 
for carrying on some department of church work. 
In Marsovan (Western Turkey) one such society 
supports two pupils in school, maintains a mis- 
sion school among the Gypsies, helps the needy 
generally, maintains two kindergarten schools— 
and all on an income of #10 per month, 

At this place, thirty-two years ago, there were 
two men who received the Gospel gladly. In 
1867 the church there was paying six per cent. 
of its expenses, the Board paying the rest. In 
1875 it was paying eighteen per cent. Last year’s 
report shows a strong church, with a congrega- 
tion of from 600 to 800 in this place, paying, in 
spite of the deadness of trade, thirty-six per cent. 
of the cost of its church and school expenses. In 
the Vlanga church (Constantinople) the pastor 
reported that, in the last year, the subscriptions 
for church purposes amounted to a sum equal 
to $10 from every male over twenty years of age 
in the congregation. 
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The methods of semen with native pas- 
tors and churches in use were also brought out 
inci feutally,and all the reports testified pleasantly 

the cordial relations existing between mission- 
In the Marsovan field, 
(Western Turkey) it was noted that in al the 
outlying districts the missionaries had 
avoided interference with the choice of teachers 
and preach: rs and the use to be ma‘le of the 
funds available. The missionaries are not mem- 
bers of churches or 6 bodies, be- 
cause they have deemed the course of abstention 
to be best calculated to develop independence in 
Yet they always sit with the 
“Unions” visiting members, except at 
sessions of a private character. Several of the 
Armenian pastors were present at this Confer- 
ence, and frankly alluded to difference of opin- 
ion on some questions of policy, and in their 
bearing and remarks there was nothing to show 
any lack of cordial and sympathetic personal re- 
missionaries. Among the dis- 
couraging facts mentioned were the increasing 
poverty of the people everywhere ; the appearanc« 
of a Campbellite Missionary in the Nicomedia and 
Broosa fields, who labors exclusively among those 
already gathered into the Evangelical Churches 
an irruption of Jesuit missionaries from France, 
who are occupying every principal point held by 
missionaries of the American Board, and reports 
of unusual coldness in some of the churches in 
In this line also was the ad- 
dress of the former pastor of the Church in Pera, 
Constantinople. This part of the city was the 
earliest residence of the 
church was the first Evangelical Church formed 
in Turkey. Later, the church having expressed 
its desire (some 20 or more years ago) not to co- 
operate with the missionaries or to receive funds 
from the Board, and the district having become 
acenter of foreign residents, the missionaries re- 
moved their abodes to districts of the city more 
exclusively inhabited by Armenians, leaving the 
Pera field to the Pera church. The Pera church 
has of late years received some aid toward its 
schools from the Board; but its former pastor, 
with much feeling, exhibited its present con- 
dition, reduced in numbers to twelve families, 
without a place of worship of its own and forced 
to hold its religious services in the chapel of one 
of the foreign embassies, where no stranger 
would ever think of looking for an Armenian 
congregation. 

Of the numberless interesting incidents 

brought out in the course of these reports there 
js no room to speak. Suffice it to say that the 
net result of this great day of the Conference 
at Constantinople was to convince the audienck 
that, notwithstanding the shadow which has 
been cast upon the faith of some at home by re- 
cent publications in America, notwithstanding 
the reminder of this fact contained in the cir- 
cumstance of the official investigation now going 
on in another part of the city, the living evidenec 
of God’s blessing on the missions, Eastern, West- 
ern, and Central, was never so clear, and the 
outlook for the future never so bright as at this 
moment. 


News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

‘Tue work of the Ohio Republican State 
vention at Columbus was harmoniously 
pleted on Wednesday, the 6th inst. John 
man’s name was proposed for Governor amid 
great applause, but the Senator positively re- 
fused the nomination. Therenpon Judge J. B. 
Foraker was nominated by acclamation, and the 
ticket was soon completed. The platform favors 
a tariff for revenue and the protection of Ameri- 
can labor, the formation of a bureau of labor 
statistics, the submission of the temperance 
question to the people of the state in the form 
of constitutional amendments, taxation of the 
liquor traffic, the abolition of contract labor in 
prisons, reform in the Civil Service and a repeal 
of the law limiting the time within which appli- 
cations may be made for pensions. The ticket 
in full is: . 
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For Governor.—J. B. Foraker, of Cincinnati. 

For Lieutenant-Governor.—William G. Rose, of 
Cleveland. , 

For Judges of the Supreme Court.—W. H. Upson, 
of Akron, and John H. Doyle, of Toledo. 

For Clerk of the Supreme Court.—Dwight Crowell, 
of Ashtabula County. 

For Attorney-General.—U. B. Earnhart, of Miami 
County. 

ror Auditor.--John F. Oglevee, of Clark County, 

For Treasurer. — John C. Brown, of Jefferson 
County. 

For Commissioner of Common Schools.—D. F. De 
Wolfe, of Toledo. 

Member of Board of Public Works.—Leo Weltz, of 
Wilmington. 


..No authenticated report from General 
Crook has yet been received; but from semi- 
official sources it is learned that General Crook 
was in the Zahnaupa district, in the south- 
eastern part of Sonora, on May 27th, and that 
up to that time he had had no general engage- 
ment with the hostiles, This information comes 
through Mexican officers who commanded a 
small detachment of Sonora State troops en- 


gaged in scouting through Zahuaupa. The point 
where Crook was met was about 250 miles south- 
east of the boundary line. A large Mexican 
ranch is situated there, and a detail of Ameri- 
can troops was engaged in laying in a large 
stock of provisions. The hostiles had scattered, 
but were followed by Crook’s San Carlos scouts. 
Crook wis confident that his forces wonld over- 
take and overcome the hostiles in the heart of 
the mountains. General Crook stated that the 
march from Babispe south had 
but the troops were in god condition, 
He was aware of the disposition of the Mexican 
troops in Sonora and Chihuahua and expressed 
satisfaction at the arrangements for co-opera- 
tion. On May 29th General Crook entered the 
Sierra Madres again and pushed south. These 
circumstances were communicated to General 
Bandatte, comander of the Sonora State troops, 
and also to General] Torres, at Hermosilo, 


been a severc 
one, 


. Preparations for the Greeley Relief expedi- 

under Lieut. Ernest A. Garlington, have 
been made, and the “ Yantic” is to leave New 
York to-day and proceed to St. Johns, where the 
provisions, sledges, and clothing will be trans- 
ferred to the “ Proteus,” a steam sailing vessel 
chartered by the Signal Service Bureau for the 
expedition. Supplies are provided for forty 
men for fifteen months. At St. Johns four ex- 
perienced sealers and an ice pilot will be taken 
on board. The *‘ Proteus ” will proceed to God- 
havn, on the Island of Disco, where dogs and 
dog-drivers are to be shipped. The ‘*‘ Proteus” 
will be accompanied by the ‘‘ Yantic ” just so far 
as the latter may think it safe to foliow. The 
**Protens” isa stanch, well-equipped vessel and 
Lieutenant Garlington hopes to reach Lieuten- 
ant Greeley and party and return with them be- 
fore the Arctic Winter sets in. 


..In the Star-route trial Mr. Merrick con- 
cluded his address on Friday last. He demanded 
from the jury a verdict of guilty against all of the 
defendants, not a verdict based on sympathies, 
but on facts and evidence and law. He de- 
manded this yerdict in behalf of the people of the 
United States whose public Treasury these de- 
fendants had robbed. He demanded a verdict 
in vindication of the official trusts that the de- 
fendants had disregarded, of the laws of the 
land which they had spurned with contempt. 
The counsel for both sides then agreed to snb- 
mit their prayers immediately, and it was de- 
cided to limit the argument to Monday, the time 
to be equally divided between the 
and the defense. 


tion, 


prosecution 





..During last week the popularity of thé 
Brooklyn Bridge steadily declined, owing partly 
to abatement of curiosity, and partly to excess- 
ive heat. The latter, however, was no preventive 
on Sunday, and a crowd, nearly as large as on the 
first great days, passed back and forth all day 
long. The suburbs of New York for the first 
time this season were also crowded on Sunday, 
thousands betaking themselves to High Bridg: 
to Harlem, Coney Island, Rockaway Beach, ete. 


..Preparations for the 3artholdi Statne 
have been begun on Bedloe’s Island, and a force 
of forty-five men are at work tearing down the 
buildings in Fort Wood. The price obtained for 
the old building materials is nearly enough to 
pay for the excavation. 4,500 cnbic yards 
of earth will be removed, and then soundings 
will be made to ascertain whether further exea- 
vation will be necessary. Proposals for stone 
for the foundation have been invited, and a few 
specimens have already been received, 


Over 


The exceedingly hot weather of Wednes- 
day, the 6th, was followed throughout the East 
by a severe thunder storm. In Boston the rain 
fell in torrents and the lightning struck in several 
places in and around the city, though but little 
damage was done. In Albany houses were under- 
mined and cellars flooded, and damage 
amount of about $50,000 was the 
storm. Since then the hot weather, 
occasional showers, has continued, 


to the 
result of the 
followed by 


.. The Niagara Park Commissioners met at 
Niagara Falls on Saturday last, and remained 
there for several days, to consider the best 
course to pursue in regard to securing the nec- 
essary land for the proposed park. 


FOREIGN. 

..In the House of Commons, last week, Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolf, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, attacked and insulted Mr. Gladstone 
the former all buf saying that Mr. Gladstone lied. 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s opposition to the 
grants to Lord Alcester, Admiral Seymour, and 
Lord Wolseley reopened the whole question of the 
Egyptian War.fHe flung calumnies about on every 
side, accused the Khedive of inciting massacres, 
and used Lord Dufferin’s and Sir Edward Malet's 
names without warrant. Lord Dufferin happened 
to be present in the gallery and promptly denied 
the whole story, so far as he was concerned. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, amid general cheering, 
declared that he would not follow Lord Randolph 
Churchill in charges degrading to the House- 
Lord Rosebery, said to have been offended by 
remarks of Sir William Harcourt in a recent 





debate resigned last week, amid general regret, 


|} ments 
| the Suez Canal Company in Paria, recently, are 


his office of Uncer Secretary for the Home 
Department. John Tomlinson Hibbert, was 
appointed his successor. 


..The rumors in regard to the health of 
Queen Victoria have been manv and various. 
One dispatch last week from a “trustworthy 
source,” says that the Queen’s health is such 
as to occasion great anxiety in political cireles. 
It also says that “the doctors all protested 
against her present journey to Scotland, but 
Her Majesty has always been a strong-minded 
woman and would have her own way.” The 
next day it was announced to have been “ offici- 
ally ascertained that there is no foundation for 
any alarming rumors.” Strangest report of all 
is the last—viz., that the Queen intends to 
abdicate. This is based on a telegram, said to 
have been sent from London “ by the ambassador 
of a great power to his sovereign, on Wednesday 
last, announcing that the abdication of the 
Queen of England was impending, and would 
probably occur very soon, 


.. The European press during the past week has 
been full of conflicting statements regarding the 
Chinese attitude on the Tonquin question. The 
French Ministry now believe that they will be 
allowed to conquer the King of Annam without 
open opposition from China. Public opinion 
in France, since it has been discovered that the 
war may assume great proportions, is veering 
round in favor of peace after any victory that 
will be sufficient to avenge the recent defeat at 
Hanoi. An officia) report from Tonquin in regard 
to the recent hostilities near Hanoi, states that 
Captain Riviere was killed while endeavoring to 
prevent the capture of a gun, which was subse- 
quently recovered, The French column retreat- 
edin good order, The wounded were carried back 


to Hanoi. The dead were left behind. The 
enemy lost 113 men. 

.The Porte recently informed General 
Wallace, the United States Minister at Constan- 


tinople, that the commercial treaty between Tur- 
key and America would terminate on March 13th 
1884. The Turkish tariff expired on the samc 
date of the present year. After the termination 
of the treaty the importation of all American 
meats, lard, and similar products, will be prohib- 
ited. The Porte virtually increased the 
duties on spirits by compelling their storage at 
Smyrna. It also maintains its demand relative 
to the of petroleum, General Wallace 
protested against measures. No 
American delegate has yet been appoiuted to ne- 
gotiate with Turkey concerning a new tariff, al- 
though the appointment of one has been twice 
reque sted, 
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storage 


has these 


.The conunittee appointed at a mecting of 
influential shipowners in London 
the project for the construction 
other canal across the Isthmus 
last week, and to 
ously with the 
made by M. 


to consider 
of an- 
of Suez met 
resolved proceed vigor- 
work, especially as the state- 
de Lesseps at the meeting of 


regarded as unsatisfactory. 
M. de 
himself and the 
disappre ved, 


The assumption of 
that harmony existed between 

English directors is strongly 
As it stands now, the committees 
at London and Paris have each voted to proceed 
vigorously with the work. 


Lesseps 


of Suleiman Daoud in 
Alexandria on Friday last, for setting fire to the 
city, took place in the midst of the ruins of the 
great square. Suleiman had to be almost carried 
to the scaffold, and he was nearly comatose from 
fright before he was finally hanged, Some per- 
sons who were present at the execution say that 
he died before the drop fell. On his way to the 
place of execution the condemned man mur- 
mured that he had been victimized by Arabi 
Pacha, 


.The execution 


.Timothy Kelly, who was convicted of par- 
ticipation in the Phonix Park murder, 
hanged in Kilmainham Jail on Friday last. He 
was the fifth man executed for those murders, 
and was the last one convicted. There was a 
large crowd of people outside the prison, but 
there was no disturbance. It is believed that 
Kelly died without making anv statement. 


war 


.. The Czar and Czarina returned from Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburg on Sunday last. They 
drove in a carriage to the Karsan Cathedral, and 
were enthusiastically cheered along the route by 
immense crowds of people. Their Majesties 
then proceded to the Peterhof Palace. The 
Newsky Prospect was lined with troops, and the 
city was everywhere decorated. 


.. The idea that the Vatican has any misgiv- 
ings in regard to the wisdom of issuing the Papal 
Manifesto on Irish affairs is dispelled by the fact 
that the Propaganda have printed five acts of 
the present pontificate relative to Ireland, for 
circulation among the Catholic bishops in Amer- 
ica, Ireland, Great Britain and her colonies. 


..An explosion in a powder magazine at 
Scutari, last Saturday, caused by a stroke of 
lightning, killed ten soldiers and seven civilians, 
and wounded forty soldiers and fifteen civilians. 
A portion of the bastion fell on a bazaar which 
adjoined the magazine, causing great destruc- 








.A telegram from Madrid announces that 
the law prohibiting the landing ef free Negroes in 
Cuba, except on payment of $1,000, has been 
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PROFESSOR HARRIS’S INAUGU- 
RAL ADDRESS. 


We publish to-day the inaugural of Dr. 
Harris as Abbot Professor at Andover, 
delivered yesterday. It is long, but the 
questions at issue are large, and Dr. Harris 
meets them like a man. 

He takes for his theme the question of 
method, which, in the last analysis, will 
prove to be the turning point of the whole 
controversy, which has developed with 
more heat at Andover than anywhere 
else: ‘‘ The Rational and Spiritual Ver- 
ification of Christian Doctrine”"—a cau- 
tious and well-chosen statement of the 
matter, which iuspires confidence in the new 
Professor. He begins by distinguishing the 
subjective and objective methods of verify- 
ing truth, their relation to each other, and 
their rightful functions. He denies that 
the materials of truth are derived from sub. 
jective processes. ‘‘There is a normative 
source of knowledge outside ourselves [in 
the Scriptures) from which all doctrine is 
derived.” He asserts that this rev- 
elation ‘‘exists in relation to a subject 
who receives it,” and ‘‘ has significance for 
him only as he can discover its meaning 
and respond to its disclosures. .. . 
The appropriation of the Gospel by every 
age must be in accordance with existing 
knowledge and conscious need. . . . 
Thus it cannot mean to one man precisely 
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| what it means to another.” Experience 

comes in as a factor in the verification of 
| divine truth; a sanctified experience un- 
questionably, but one which introduces a 
subjective condition and subjective activ- 
ity into the believer’s acceptance of truth. 

On these two lines Christian truth will be 
verified; but only as its divine and human 
reasonableness is established. We must be 
able to perceive its reasonableness in order 
to believe. ‘To assent to the truth of a 
doctrine it is not: necessary to know all that 
it is and all that it involves; but it is nec- 
essary to perceive its intrinsic reasonable- 
ness.” <A fine point is made where it is 
said that to overlook the function of reason 
in the recognition of truth is to surrender 
to the sneer of the enemy that religion is a 
matter of feeling—a sneer which is at this 
moment going around the country in a cer- 
tain very popular novel, where we have just 
read that‘‘ women are like religion, and 
both must be taken on faith.” 

The phrase ‘subjective conditions of 
thought” is a happy one in this also, that it 
keeps the subject clear of mystical implica- 
tions and opens the way to recognize the 
influence of sanctified affections, which 
are more than mere intellection and which 
have such an important part in the develop- 
ment and support of faith. In this connec- 
tion the address recalls Dr. Bushnell’s 
happy phrase, ‘‘The Gospel a gift to the 
Imagination,” and Professor H. B. Smith’s 
assertion that ‘‘spiritual mindedness” is 
the first requisite in theological study. 
This position is not, however, left unguarded 
nor open to arbitrary individualism and a 
capricious use of the principle that every 
Christian makes his own Bible. 

The most important part of the address is 
perhaps the definition of ‘‘ Christian con- 
sciousness” and itsauthority and expression 
increeds. The ground taken here is Dorner’s, 
whose saying is quoted that the ‘‘creeds are 
the precipitate of the religious consciousness 
of mighty men and times;” to which Profes- 
or Harris adds that one should ‘find him- 
self in practical agreement with them.” 

But the Christian spirit of the age he lives 
in has also a claim on him. ‘‘ There should 
be loving sympathy between the believer 
and the contemporaneous Church.” His 
perplexities should be in some large sense 
the perplexities of his time.” This is well 
suid, and we beg our readers to peruse 
carefully the splendid utterances of Pro- 
fessor Harris on this point, and their bear- 
ing on the interpretation of creeds. In these 
matters the new professor is to stand with 
the great expounder in recent times of evan- 
gelical theology, Dorner. On this point we 
cannot do better than to let him speak for 
himself. 

‘* That prayer of Paul's, the leading petitions of 
which he earefully wrote out, that believers 
might know what is most to be desired, rises to 
its highest pitch in asking that there may be a 
better understanding of Redemption through 
Christ. He prays that they may comprehend, 
in its length and breadth and depth and hight. 
the love of God. But he thinks of the subjective 
conditions, and prays that they may comprehend 
with all saints, Christian truth is comprehended 
by the saints, and, in the last analysia, only by 
the saints.” 

We understand this to mean that the 
court of last appeal in questions of theology 
is the Bible as interpreted dy all the sainta, 
excluding neither those who are at peace and 
rest with God, nor those who are now the 
living embodiments of the Divine Spirit on 
the earth. 

Equally significant are the observations 
on the application of this method to the 
study of the distinct points of Christian the- 
ology, a general outlining of the matter 
which cannot fail to allay anxiety as to the 
future of Andover, nor to show that the 
interests of the churches are in safe hands 
and that those of free and right thinking are 
not to be sacrificed. 

Not the least noticeable feature of the 
address is its reassuring tone. ‘‘ Why,” it is 
asked—‘' Why is it so frequently said that 
theories of Inspiration must be recast? 
Is it for any reason but that some of the 
old theories are not true to the facts of the 
Bible as the thoughtful, fair, devout student 
finds them?” 

The address, especially in the first half, 
makes severe demands on the reader's at- 
tention, but will reward him for his pains. 
It outlines a method which has been quietly 
followed in other American seminaries, and 








against which no voice was raised until it 


was proposed to substitute it at Andover 
for the old method. 
_ > 


THE OHIO REPUBLICANS. 


Tue Republicans of Ohio last week held 
their state convention for the nomination of 
candidates to be supported by the party at 
the election of next Fall. The fact that the 
convention was entirely harmonious in all 
its action augurs well for success in the 
coming campaign. Everything was open 
and fair, without resort to any trickeries as 
to candidates; and this is a long step 
toward an earnest and hearty support of the 
ticket by the Republican Party in Ohio. 
The election is a very important one, not 
only in respect to its bearing on national 
polities, but on account of the local issues 
involved. P 

There is no doubt that Senator Sher- 
man was the first choice of the convention 
as the candidate for governor, as he was of 
Republicans in that state. He is the 
strongest man that could have been nom- 
inated; yet he peremptorily declined to ac- 
cept the nomination, and, as we think, for 
good reasons. He is now senator of the 
United States, and one of the strong men in 
the Senate, and, moreover, can better serve 
the country and his party in that position 
than as governor of Ohio. His declinature 
opened the way for the nomination of Judge 
Foraker, of Cincinnati, by acclamation. 
Judge Foraker was a soldier in the late war, 
and is comparatively a young man. Though 
he has not achieved a national reputation, 
he is well-known in Cincinnati and Ohio 
asa gentleman of unblemished record, a 
thorough Republican and an able judge. 
The whole ticket is one which the Republi- 
cans of that state can and should support, 
and can elect if they will. 

On the tariff question, which is a na- 
tional rather than a local issue, the platform 
adopted by the convention declares that 
‘*the Republican Party believe now, as in 
the past, in the maintenance of a tariff sys- 
tem which will provide a revenue for the 
Government and at the same time will pro- 
tect American producers and American 
labor,” and that it is ‘‘ opposed to the Demo- 
cratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue only.” 
This correctly states the position of the Re- 
publican Party. Tne primary purpose of 
tariff duties is that of taxation as the 
means of raising arevenue with which to 
defray the expenses of the Government. 
And while Republicans do not ignore this 
purpose, and fully believe ina tariff for 
revenue, they also believe as fully in the 
wisdom and expediency, indeed in the 
practical necessity, of so distributing and 
adjusting tariff duties as to make them at 
the same time protective to American pro- 
duction and labor against the injurious 
competition of foreign labor. On the latter 
point Republicans hold the protective 
theory of a tariff, which the Democrats 
very generally discard. The utterance of 
the convention on this subject is clear and 
explicit, without any effort to evade the 
question or cover it up under a cloud of 
verbal ambiguities, and is, moreover, as 
sound as it is clear. 

The temperance question is at present 
the vexed and difficult question in the local 
politics of Ohio; and on this subject the 
convention, while endorsing the action of 
the legislature in proposing two amend- 
ments to be voted on by the people, takes 
the ground that the liquor traffic is a legiti- 
mate subject for taxation and for regula- 
tion and restraint by taxation. The lan- 
guage of the convention is ‘‘ that we ap- 
prove of the taxation of the liquor traffic 
for revenue and for the purpose of provid- 
ing against evils resulting from such traf- 
fic.” The convention consequently ap- 
proved of ‘‘ the Scott law,” which proposes 
to tax this traffic for both purposes; and if 
this law shall, by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, be held to be unconstitutional, then 
the convention approves of such an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the state as will 
give the legislature the power to impose a 
tax on the traffic, and, indeed, to regulate 
the whole subject in accordance with the 
prevalent public sentiment of Ohio. 

The prohibitionists of that state want 
more than this, and we frankly say that we 
wish that they could obtain it. We just as 
frankly say that, in our judgment, they will 
be pre-eminently unwise in not accepting 








this and giving their support to the Repub- 
lican ticket, since this is the best they can 
obtain, and since to do otherwise will be 
simply to play into the hands of the rum 
party, and thereby completely to wreck 
their own cause, if that party should suc- 
ceed. We believe in prohibition; but if we 
cannot obtain prohibition, then we just as 
honestly believe in the restrictions of a 
good license law, rather than in free rum 
and no tax. This is a practical world, and 
when one cannot getall he wants it is good 
sense to take what he can get, and accept 
it, at least for the time being, until he can get 
more; especially so, when by doing other- 
wise, he will lose everything. We advise 
the prohibitionists of Ohio to vote for both 
amendments to the constitution of that 
state, and equally advise them not to put a 
separate ticket into the field, but to support 
the Republican ticket, as the surest way to 
fromote the interests of temperance. They 
have nothing to gain, but everything to 
lose, by the success of the Democracy; and 
all that they can now gain for temperance 
will be gained by the success of the Repub- 
lican Party. They can work for pro- 
hibition better in the party than they can 
out of it. If they demand that it shall 
become a prohibition party as the condition 
of their support, their demand will not be 
complied with, and they will simply throw 
away their votes to no purpose. 

There is no doubt that the liquor interests 
in Ohio will go with the Democracy ; and it 
is just as plain that the temperance men of 
that state cannot better please or serve that 
interest than by taking a course that will 
tend to defeat the Republican Party. This 
is precisely what the Democrats hope that the 
friends of temperance will do, as it will in- 
crease their chances of success, and is pre- 
cisely what they should not do for the best 
interests of their own cause. The success 
of the Republican Party will be far better 
for that cause than its defeat. Indeed, it 
furnishes the only ground for any prctical 
measures by way of law to arrest and cure the 
evils of intemperance. Prohibtionists, with- 
out this party, are, in Ohio, absolutely power- 
less to gain anything for the cause of temper- 
ance; but, with the party, they may achieve 
much, even if it be not all that they desire. 
Sympathizing most heartily with their 
object, we advise them to take that course 
which will best promote, rather than that 
which is surest to defeat the very end they 
profess to seek. This, we confess, seems 
to us good sense. 

i 


A SIGN IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Tue movement for a modification of the 
itinerancy in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has not hitherto seemed to make 
much progress. Quite a number of minis- 
ters have been committed to it; but it has 
had no leaders and, beyond discussions in 
the press, in ministers’ meetings, and in a 
convention of laymen in Brooklyn, there 
has been little to claim attention for 
it from the Church. It has not made 
itself felt as a Church question, 
though it has been generally recognized 
as an issue which will have to be dealt with 
in the future. That time is, perhaps, nearer 
than the friends of modification have been 
aware of. They have supposed that it was 
useless to attempt to thrust it before the 
General Conference for consideration till the 
sentiment of the Church should show itself 
more favorably and definitely. The Con- 
servative element has appeared to be the 
controlling power in that body in the past, 
and there were strong reasons for expecting 
that it would continue fo be in the future. 
A large proportion of the ministerial dele- 
gates consists of presiding elders who, it is 
inferred, would show uncompromising hos- 
tility to so important achange as the re- 
moval of the time limit to the pastoral term. 
These elders form in every annual confer- 
ence the cabinet of the presiding bishop and 
they might consider that their office would 
be imperilled by the proposed change. The 
Church, therefore, will hear with great 
surprise of the action of a convention of 
presiding elders in the Northwest. 

The Convention, which was the second 
annual meeting of the presiding elders of 
the Northwest, met recently in Minneapolis. 
Forty-five elders were in attendance from 
about fourteen conferences, of which five 
are in Iowa, three in Wisconsin, two in 
Illinois, three are German and Swedish, one 
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js in Minnesota, and one in Nebraska. 
After papers on various questions had been 
read and discussed, a resolution was 
offered, designed to test the sense 
of the Convention on the question 
of a return to the system of annual 
appointments with no arbitrary restric- 
tion to term of years. There was but one 
amendment offered to this resolution, and 
that was not in the interest of the present 
system, but a proposal to put the action in 
the form of a memorial to the General Con- 
ference. When the division was taken it 
was found that the substitute had been 
carried by a vote of 26to 14. There were 
five absentees whose opinions were not 
taken. Whatever may be thought of such 
an expression in the West it must be 
regarded with amazement in the East. It 
has been assumed that inconvenience and 
loss from the operation of the arbitrary rule 
are most keenly felt in the more thickly-set- 
tled communities of the Middle and Eastern 
States, in centers of population, learning, 
and wealth, where settled pastorates 
give rival denominations greater advant- 
ages and opportunities. However this 
may be, no single event or utterance in the 
East has brought one tithe of the weight of 
influence in favor of the movement that this 
Minneapolis Convention has contributed. 
A careful analysis of the vote shows that 
every one of the six presiding elders of 
the Minnesota Conference, five out of six 
of those of the West Wisconsin, all of 
the three elders of the Rock River (Ill.) 
present, all of the three of the North- 
west Swedish in attendance, voted in 
favor of the resolution. None of them were 
afraid to go on record. An aye and nay 
vote was taken, and the whole Church will 
know who the 26 are. Perhaps the North- 
west is to be the successful champion of 
this movement, the headquarters of which 
assuredly ought to be in Minnesota. Not 
only are the six presiding elders in thet 
conference in favor of it; but just before 
the Convention the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Ministers’ Meeting carried a similar resolu- 
tion with only one dissenting vote. 

We have said that this has not made 
itself felt as a Church question; now is the 
opportunity of its friends, and they have 
the means of giving it a great impulse. Such 
powerful representatives of the Church 
press as the Western Christian Advocate, of 
Cincinnati, Zion’s Herald, of Boston, and 
the Northern Christian Advocate, of Syra- 
cuse, are committed editorially to it. The 
next General Conference will be held in 
May, 1884, in Philadelphia, It is, perhaps, 
not too late to get ready for the first battle 
at that session. 





EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


WE have recently in these columns taken 
occasion to defend the ancient and existing 
custom of the Church to aid poor students 
in their preparation for the Gospel ministry. 
One of the principal objections made to this 
practice is its alleged tendency toimpair the 
manliness of the recipients of such pecuni- 
ary help. In answer to this, we have 
affirmed that it is not unmanly for one in 
need to receive assistance from a Christian 
brother, and that the opposite doctrine be- 
longs to Pagan rather than Christian ethics. 
We have asserted, moreover, that for the 
pecuniary aid which the Church grants to 
a young man whom it calls into its service, 
he renders—owing to the peculiar character 
of that service and of the sort of compensa- 
tion made for it—a substantial equivalent. 
It is a charity in the sense that it is freely 
given by the individuals who bestow it; 
but their gift is made to the Church which 
is to be profited by it, rather than to the 
young men, who, like the cadets at West 
Point, are in the process of preparatory 
training for a work involving self-sacrifice. 

It is obvious that, if these considerations 
are sound, if we have presented the true 
theory of the matter, beneficiary aid to the- 
ological students should be given on this 
basis. It should conform in its methods to 
the principles that have been stated. The 
rules and methods adopted by seminaries 
and education societies should not be such 
as to imply or suggest a different theory, or 
to produce any loss of that manly self- 
respect which no young man, be his occu- 
pation what it may, can afford to lose. It 


is equally certain, however, that this truth 
is not always kept in mind. 


We desire, 


therefore, to point out a few corollaries 
from our previous discussion, which may 
be of use to those directly concerned in the 
management of this species of charity. 

The main point is that education societies 
should not undertake any special surveil- 
lance over the expenditures, habits, and 
opinions of the theological students who 
receive assistance from them. Having 
once ascertained that the individuals whom 
they propose to aid are intellectually and 
morally worthy candidates for the ministry, 
they should make their grants ungruding- 
ly and without any ambition to exercise a 
meddlesome oversight or control. They 
should not in any way set apart the recip- 
ients of beneficiary funds from their fel- 
low students by prescribing to them par- 
ticular rules of conduct. Is the objection 
made that abuses may arise and the gifts 
of the Church be wasted? The first an- 
swer is that it is impossible to secure any 
charity against occasional mistake or per- 
version. The second answer is that the 
local officers of such societies (be it the 
seminary faculty or other persons) can in- 
terfere in any case which calls for interfer- 
ence or correction. There is very little 
risk in the case. It is better even to en- 
counter some risk thanto do the greater 
evil of wounding the sensibility or abasing 
the self-respect of young men. 

Let us illustrate our meaning more in the 
concrete. A student who is receiving aid 
from the Church ought to be economical in 
his expenses. But economy is not capable 
of precise definition. Shall an education 
society, therefore, undertake to impose 
special restrictions here and there? Shall 
it, for example, lay down a rule that no 
books except necessary text-books shall be 
bought, or that nothing shall be spent for 
books beyond an expressly limited sum? 
Shall it issue a rule decreeing the lawful 
price a student may pay for his board? 
Shall it define the allowable cost of his 
wardrobe? To our minds, it is a plain case 
that it is wrong and hurtful to interfere 
with a student’s discretion in any of these 
matters. It is time enough, when a case 
of manifest extravagance actually occurs, 
for remonstrance to be made or for sup- 
plies to be cut off. It is unwise and un- 
kind to put the whole body of beneficiary 
students in leading-strings for the sake of 
preventing a possible abuse, and thereby 
saving a few dollars. 

The same remark applies to the personal 
habits of students. If their habits are not 
such as to bring discredit upon them in the 
eyes of their instructors and of other Chns- 
tian people with whom they daily mingle, 
there ought to be no withdrawal of aid. 
When individuals fall below this standard 
let them be reported. We will select for 


illustration the habit of smoxing. At the 
outset, by way of precaution, let us 
say that we should be glad_ if not 
another cigar were ever to be made, 


nor a pound of tobacco to be raised. 
Probably smoking is not common among 
theological students; not more so, at least, 
than among the clergy. It is another ques- 
tion, however, whether it is becoming or 
just for directors of education societies to 
issue rescripts on this subject. The main 
design of such mandates is not to save 
money, but to smite a particular habit 
which is, on other grounds, offe isive to 
them. But here comes in the question of 
personal liberty. Shall one portion of the 
students in an institution be subject to a 
prohibition from which the general body is 
exempt? Shall the effort be made to prop- 
agate the anti-tobacco cause in just this 
way? Shall the recipient of beneficiary aid 
be put under a net-work of rules which his 
associates who are deemed worthy to enter 
the ministry are not bound by? These 
associates share in the general bounty which 
arises from the fixed endowments. If one 
class is to be forbidden to use ‘‘ the noxious 
weed,” why not the other? There is no 
reason for a discrimination which a young 
man, whether he is ever inclined to smoke 
or take snuff, or not, feels to be a sort of 
affront and interference with his right to 
take care of his own ways. 

Still more objectionable is the attempt to 
dictate opinions and exclude error by 
pecuniary inducements. When a particu- 
lar doctrine happens for some reason to be 
the subject of renewed discussion and in- 





quiry, it has sometimes occurred to directors 


of education societies to issue a letter of 
warning to young men in seminaries against 
adopting any new opinion in relation to it- 
To say that this proceeding is unwarrant- 
able is to speak very mildly. Theological 
students canvass, and ought to canvass, the 
great questions connected with Christian 
doctrine. If inquisitive, they may have 
their seasons of doubt on one point or an- 
other. In order to reach any well-grounded 
faith they must be left to think with inde- 
pendence. When a young man is thus in 
the process of intellectual development, for 
a body of patrons to come in with a threat 
of withdrawing his support in case he 
modifies his opinions, is immoral. Whether 
immoral or not, it is sure to excite disgust 
and indignation in every high-spirited in- 
genuous youth. Orthodoxy is valuable, but 
it is not promoted by such means. When 
a candidate for the ministry has made it 
clear to those who know him best that he 
has adopted convictions at variance with 
the Evangelical faith, the Church can no 
longer prosecute the training of him for its 
ministry. Until that change has been made, 
and been made manifest, he is to be treated 
with confidence and his intellectual 
freedom is to be sacredly respected. When 
an education society sets to work to scent 
out heresy or to ape the ways of the In- 
quisition, it is natural that there should be 
an outcry against the beneficiary system. 

It follows, from the principles which we 
have propounded, that the aid rendered to 
theological students is not to be construed 
asadebt. There should be noengagement, 
express or implied, that what is given it is 
incumbent on the recipient to pay back. 
But suppose that a young man finds that he 
has mistaken his calling, and quits the min- 
istry, perhaps at the threshold. 
bound to make restitution? We answer: 
No. In case he changes his vocation, if he 
is a magnanimous person and acquires the 
means, he will give back as much as he has 
received, or somehow render the Church an 
equivalent; but if he has made an honest 
mistake in preparing for the ministry, he is 
not to blame for it. The mistake, it may 
be, has cost himdear. It may have involved 
the partial loss of several valuable years. 
Analagous mistakes are liable to occur in 
connection with every provision for aiding 
the needy. What has been given has been 
given. Let there be no notion of a debt con- 
nected with it. Thisidea, we are confident, 
will prove in the long run to be consonant 
with good policy, as it is agreeable to jus- 
tice. Both the giver and the recipient of 
the benefaction are to act in good faith. 
Providence must be left to see to the results. 
A man who has been educated for the pul- 
pit, but finally remains or becomesa layman, 
may possibly do enough good, as the result 
of his theological education, to compensate 
the Church for what it has expended upon 
him. The United States Government has 
never called on its graduated cadets to re- 
fund the cost of their education on leaving 
the army. When the War of the Rebellion 
broke out, Grant, Burnside, and many 
others showed that, although they had gone 
into civil life, the money of the nation had 
not been squandered in their training for 
military service. 


Is he not 


a _— 


THE POLITICAL ASSESSMENT 
LAW. 


Tre bill against political assessments, 
passed by the legislature of this state just 
at the close of the session, now signed by 
Governor Cleveland, and hence a law of 
the state, is an attempt legally to break up a 
long-standing and very corrupt and oppress- 
ive practive of party managers. The law 
is strong enough to effect this purpose if it 
be faithfully executed. The tenth section 
provides as follows: 


“*No person shall directly or indirectly solicit 
or receive, or be in any manner concerned in 
soliciting or receiving any assessment, subscrip- 
tion, contribution, promise, or pledge, for any 
political purpose whatever, from any officer, or 
from any person receiving, or entitled to receive 
a salary from the state, or from any county, city, 
town, village, or political division within the 
state, or fees for the discharge of any public 
duty, nor from any member of any public 
police department, or fire or other department 
within this state, or any of the political divi- 
sions thereof, nor from any person officially 
connected with the system of public instruc- 
tion in this state, or in any of the political divi- 








sions thereof ” 





This section, in express terms, forbids all 
persons to solicit, either directly or indi- 
rectly, or to receive any assessment, con- 
tribution, promise, or pledge, from any 
officer of the state government, or of any 
municipal government, to be used ‘‘ for any 
political purpose whatever.” The provision 
is very sweeping and comprehensive in its 
language, and on its face is designed to 
cover all the forms and modes by which 
party politicians have been in the habit of 
running the assessment mill. We do not 
well see how they can manage to dodge the 
law, without violating it and rendering 
themselves obnoxious to its penalty. 

The eleventh section provides as follows: 


‘No officer, agent, clerk, or employee under the 
government of the State of New York, or any 
political division thereof, shall, directly or indi- 
rectly, use his authority or official influence to 
compel or induce any other officer, clerk, agent, 
or employee under said Government, or any 
political division thereof, to pay cr promise to 
pay any political assessment, Every said officer, 
agent, or clerk who may have charge or control 
in any building, office or room occupied for any 
purpose of said government, or any said division 
thereof, is hereby authorized to prohibit the 
entry of any person, and he shall not consent 
that any person enter the same, for the purpose 
of therein making, collecting, receiving, or giv- 
ing notice of any political assessment; and no 
person shall enter or remain in any said office, 
building, or room, or send or direct any letter or 
other writing thereto, for the purpose of giving 
notice of, demanding, or collecting, nor shall any 
person therein give notice of, demand, collect, or 
receive any such assessment; and no person 
shall prepare, or make out, or take any part in 
preparing or making out any political assessment, 
with the intent that the same shall be sent, or 
presented to, or collected of any officer, agent, 
or employee under the government of the State of 
New York, or that of any political division there- 
of; and no person shall knowingly send or 
present any political assessment to, or request its 
payment of any said officer, agent, or employee.’ 


This section is addressed to those who 
hold office under the state government, or 
under any department or division thereof, 
and forbids them to levy political assess- 
ments upon each other, or furnish any facil- 
ities for this kind of business by those who 
are not officers. 

The twelfth section specifics the penalty 
fora violation of the law, and provides as 
follows: 

“Any person who shall be guilty of violating any 
provision of the two previous scctions shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not 
less than fifty dollars and not exceeding one 
thonsand dollars, or by imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court.” 


These provisions are abundantly sufli- 
cient, if put in force, to stop the assessment 
business in this state; and the fact that 
they have been adopted by a Democratic 
legislature and approved by a Democratic 
governor, is pleasing evidence that the day 
of sneering at civil-service reform has 
passed away, at least for the present. 
Neither Republicans nor Democrats, five 
years ago, would have thought of giving 
their support to such a law. The last five 
years, and especially the events connected 
with the death of the lamented Garfield, 
have wrought a wonderful change in pub- 
lic sentiment; and, as the fruit of this 
change, we have this law, and, what is still 
more important, the civil-service law 
recently enacted by Congress. Both polit- 
ica] parties have wheeled into line, and 
neither now thinks it safe to resist or disre- 
gard the demand of public sentiment on 
this subject. 

It is well, however, to bear in mind that 
the law, however good in what it forbids, 
will not execute itself. We are approach- 
ing another election, and soon the presiden- 
tial election will come; and upon civil 
service reform associations specially de- 
volves the task of seeing to it that the law 
does not become a dead letter by reason of 
non-execution. It should be made known 
and offenders should be promptly pros- 
ecuted. 

—_ 

Mr. H. B. Saenrpax, who is the patentee of 
a number of electrical machines, has invented a 
machine for executing criminals condemned 
to die, by electricity, and applied to have it 
patented. The criminal to be executed simply 
sits in a chair, and dies instantly when the cur- 
rent of electricity is discharged through his 
body. This would be better than hanging as the 








method of putting criminals to death. 
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Editorial A 

torial Hotes, 
Tue course which the opponents of instru- 
mental music in the United Presbyterian Church 
have marked out for themselves is neither wise 
nor commendable. The Assembly gave, through 
its committee, of which the anti-organ party 
were given the chairmanship, a full and patient 
hearing. The memorials were carefully con- 
that the 
majority report fairly represente.. their tenor; 
the minority report was read by the chairman of 


sidered, the minority acknowledged 


the committee, and full opportunity was given its 
supporters to be heard in the debate. They can 
alloge no unfairness; they can only allege that 
the decision of the majority was not a proper 
oue, As to whether they can or cannot bow to 
that decision without violation of conscience, it 
But the 


presented — was 


is of course for them to determine. 


protest which they con- 
ceived in bad spirit and is not 
ful. It that the Assembly did 


not give ‘‘ respectful consideration” to the me- 


respect- 
alleges 


morials, and that when it was asked for bread it 
gave a stone. It charges the Assembly with 
“arbitrary usurpation” of power, declares that 
its action 146 worse than “ misleading and contra- 
dictory,”’ accuses it of fostering a spirit which 
will lead to corruption, defection, and divisions, 
and announces, in effect, that the dissentients can 
not be bound by the decision, They will consider 
the law as unrepealed; and, according to the 
resolutions they adopted at a separate meeting, 
they are pledged to prevent, by every legitimate 
means, the use of organs in any congregations, 
and to decline to contribute to any of the Church 
societies which support congregations using 
musical instruments, 
trary to the 


enjoined the 


All this is directly con- 
the Assembly. It 
courts to take 
tion to disturh the peace, 


admonition of 
lower ho ac- 
If partof a congre- 
gation are opposed to the use of an organ, an 


organ tmust not be used; but where there is 
nnanimity the Assembly's action places no bar, 
Is not this eminently fair and just? Those con 
gregations which are opposed to organs need 
not use them; nor can they be introduced where 
even a respectable minority are opposed to them, 
But the protestants are not willing that they 
should be used at all. They evidently mean to 
to rebel; and perhaps to secede. The calling 
of a convention to meet in Allegheny in August 


has an onimous look, 


Bismarck has not waited for the Ultramon- 
tines to recover from their surprise at the sudden 
breaking off of the with the 
Vatican ; but has with great promptness intro- 
duced a bill in the Landtag to modify thy May 
Laws. 


negotiations 


This bill permits the saying of mass and 
the dispensing of the sacraments on condition 
that notice to the 
church 


government 
appointments, 


be given of 
Herr Windhorst’s at- 
tempt to accomplish this result failed, it will be 
remembered, not long ago. If the Government 
now carries this measure through, Bismarck and 
not the Ultramontane party will 
credit of it, 
truly desirous of an equitable settlement of the 
difficulties with the 


have all the 
This step also shows that he was 


Vatican, and it will throw 
the responsibility for the failure of the negotia- 
tions on the Holy Sec, The bill 
obligation to give notice to 


abolishes the 
the government of 
changes in unbeneticed curacics or of appoint- 
ments by incumbents of representatives, unless 
the appointees are to fulfil the functions of vicars, 
The jurisdiction of the 
abolished, except as regards the 


Ecclesiastical Court is 
duty of giving 
notice to it of the appointments of teachers in 
seminaries and as to questions of discipline and 
clerical rights, 


CONnCEeSBLONS 


The German press regard these 
as greater than those offered the 
Vatican and as practically ending the Cultur- 
kampf. 


Geonge W. Woop, D.D., of Constantinople, 
sends us a communication in reply to some re- 
marks made by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D., 
in his article in these columns, April 26th, on 
the “State of the Western Turkey Mission.” 
Dr. Wood considers the sentence ‘We begin to 
find out” a state of things which occurred and 
should have been made known many years ago, 
He proceeds to show that 
these things were made known, in the American 
Presbyterian of 1861—2, in various other jour- 
nals, in the annual reports of the Prudential 
Committee, and in the Missionary Herald. He 
quotes from volumes of the last-named maga- 
zine for 1862—3, and refers to a letter by him- 
self, published in it in May, 1864, in which he 
gave, in “long and leaded lines, as faithful a por- 
traiture as I was capable of drawing of the dis- 
tressful condition of affairs.” Again, in 1869, 
there was a long article in the Missionary 
Herald on “Special Difficulties at Constan- 
tinople,” which told the “sad story without dis- 
guise or concealment up to that date.” Later in 
the same year another picture of the gen- 
eral situation concerning American Protestants 
was presented, Since then the references to 
it have been frequent in the annual reports of 
the Board. Dr. Wood continues : 


Ido not know what Dr. Bacon’s idea of the re- 


a serious accusation. 














quirements of frank dealing may be; but I cannot 
see sufficient ground for the charge of a want of it 
which he makes. As to his just beginning to find 
out facts which have been reported and published 
through a series of years, the inference naturally 
suggeste | is quite different from that ef a censurable 
want of frankness on the part of those who have 
thus proclaimed them. The venerable Rip Van 
Winkle had inany things to Jearn as new to him, the 
cause of which necessity could hardly be considered 
a fault of those who knew them while he slept! 

In closing, I must quote also the following words: 
“The building of churches at that great center has 
been mexplicably hindered, even when funds have 
been provided by individual enterprise and self- 


denial.” What can this mean? Does the writer 
Suspect some secret iniquity in connection 
with church-building funds? Who has _pro- 


vided funds which would suffice for any church- 
bul.ding and they have not been used? Appropria- 
tions in aid of an edifice for the Langa congregation 
to the amount of $12,320, besides the gift of the 
present chapel property estimated at $2,200, have 
been made by the Prudential Committee, A site 
was purchased two or three years ago. The only 
hindrance to the erection of the church is the with- 
holding of permission by the government. What 
can Dr. Bacon have in mind? His dark insinuation 
needs explanation, 


Wui.e the fourth centenary of Luther's birth 
is to be observed this year, it ought not to be 
forgotten that the second centenary of another 
great German pioneer occurs this month. Bar- 
tholomew Ziegenbalg, who was born on the 24th 
of June, 1683, was the first foreign missionary 
sent out by the Lutheran 
Church, and the first Protestant missionary in 
South India. The Missions-gemeine of the 
Lutheran Church will celebrate his birthday. 
Ziegenbalg left Halle in company with Plu- 
schanu for Tranquebar, in 1705, where they ar- 
rived in July 1706. They met with great trials, 
but nothing daunted them. In six years Zie- 
genbalg had mastered the language, had 
preached continually, and had issued 33 Tamil 
publications, revised 5 Catholic works, and trans- 
lated a large part of the Bible. He was per- 
mitted to labor in India only 13 years, dying in 
1719, after he had finished the translation of the 
New Testament and had carried that of the 
Old Testament as far as the Book of Ruth, 
Reports of the success of Ziegenbalg, received 
in Halle, where the Count Zinzendorf was at 
study in Professor Francke’s house, led that 
young nobleman in his fifteenth year to form, 
with the help of Baron de Watterville, that pri- 
vate association ‘for the conversion of heath- 
en” which resulted, 27 years after Ziegenbalg 
and Pliischan started for Tranquebar, in the 
first Moravian Mission to the West Indies. The 
work in India did not come toa stand-still after 
Ziegenbalg’s death, but eminent men, like 
Schwartz and others, carried it on. Though, 
in later years, the society in Halle died of ration- 
alism, and the labors of the Moravian Brethren, 
who also had stepped into the work in Tranque- 
bar, proved unsuccessful, new societies arose 
and kept the ranks filled by men like Rhenius, 
and a host of other excellent missionaries, 


Germany and by 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us as follows: 
To THE Epirok OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have vo desire to dissent from your opinions, 
which are sound almost without exception. I think, 
however, that you are mistaken about there being 
any Memorial Day similar to ours, either at Athens 
or any where else in Greece. 
you call tomind from the second book of Thucyd- 
idles, with the other similar ones, are instances of the 
last tributes of affection to brave men, but even 
then not to brave men who had fallen in a civil 
strife; for, by a statute of the oracle at Delphi, any 
permanent trophy or memorial of a strife between 
brothers was utterly forbidden. 

No people know how to bury the dead so beauti- 
fully and appropriately as didthe Athenian Greeks, 
They surrounded that service, even when not over 
their soldier dead, with every mark of affection. 
But that they had any real memorial day aside from 
Marathon, much less any memorial over those who 
had fought in a cause like ours, 1 have yet to learn, 
either out of Thucydides, or Lysias, or 
Laertes or any of the old writers. 

The object of the editorial, May 24th, ‘‘ Memorial 
Day in Ancient Grecce,” was to show that the 
main features of our memorial day, the proces- 
sion, the music, the oration, the decoration of 
graves and monuments with wreaths and flowers, 
were known from an early day among the 
Greeks. Even our national cemeteries were an- 
ticipated in the mound at Marathon, the graves 
at Plataca, the inscriptions which have come 
down to us (v. Jowett’s ‘‘ Thucydides I,” 50, 51 
70, 282, 283), and notably in the splendid burial 
place in the outer Ceramicus. In their funeral 
orations are found the same prevailing senti- 
ments of patriotism, of admiration for high 
soldierly qualities, the same reverent care for the 
dead and for their surviving families. Whole 
paragraphs could be quoted appropriately by 
our orators with scarcely a word of change. 
The points of difference are also striking ; but 
differences in character, national traditions and 
customs, and above all, in religious faith and 
worship, will account for most of them. The 
annual observance grew out of the custom of 
a public funeral for those who fell in the wars, 
as we took pains to state; doubtless it was 
favored by the custom of birth-day and death- 


Diogenes 
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day gifts for the dead. Pauly (*‘* Real Encyclo- 
pedie” B, Til, 8. 543), says: “The celebration 
was repeated annually. Plutarch, in his 
“Aristides,” tells us the Platacans took upon them- 
selves an “annual sacrifice to such as were slain 
and buried at that place.” Professor Stevens, 
in his “‘Lysias’’ (p. 89), says “ the festival and the 
oration, in honor of the dead, had become an 
annual celebration m the time of Plato and 
Lysias.” We had supposed there was no doubt 
about it. 


Tue trustees of Columbia College, having ac. 
cepted the report for the committee on higher 
education of women, have now to deliberate as 
to the best method for carrying out all the pro- 
visions of the report, even to the ultimate idea 
embodied therein of establishing an annex. A 
four years’ course of study has been mapped out 
and entrance and other examinations, to be 
conducted by Columbia professors have been 
planned for, but it cannot be expected that many 
willavail themselves of privileges which go no 
farther. The young ladies are to have no rela- 
tions with the college or its instructors, except in 
examinations ; that is, they can in no wise draw 
from the learning of the institution, but will 
merely be allowed at stated periods to reveal what 
they have learned from text-books and other 
sourecs unconnected with college and professors. 
If, at the end of the course, all examinations 
shall have been satisfactorily passed, certificates 


to that effect will be given, which will 
probably be of use to those young ladies 


who desire to become teachers and must furnish 
testimonials. The course proposed, then, has two 
puints of superiority over a course of home 
study, such as might be formed from almost any 
college catalogue—viz., the certificate at the 
close, and the  eriodical examinations, which 
would both incite and require some systematic 
preparation that would probably be considered 
unnecessary in home study. It will thus be seen 
that the real benefits of a university education, 
which make it possible for the student to avail 
himself of the superior learning and life-long re- 
search of the professor and to accept the investi- 
gations of the specialist, cannot be obtained at 
Columbia by women until they are either ad- 
mitted to lectures withthe men or have their 
separate “annex.” The policy of Columbia is 
opposed to the former alternative, and therefore 
steps should be taken as soon as possible toward 
establishing an annex. If only a few young wo- 
men, with the inducements now held out to 
them, present themselves at the first entrance ex- 
amination, it will be unfair to assume that they 
are not yet ready for higher education. On the 
contrary, it will be more reasonable to assume 
that they are but awaiting the realization of the 
ultimate idea of the already accepted report. 


Mason NICKERSON’S case, on which we com- 
mented last week, has broken down and he is him- 
self in hiding to avoid military arrest. The judg- 
ment of the court, as rendered by Judge Thayer, 
is unusually severe. The court holds the case to 
be flagrant and refuses to suften the decree, in 
any way to smooth the way for Major Nicker- 
son to settle his difficulties with the military 


authorities. This is right and honorable to the 
court though it was honorable to the injured 
wife that she was willing to save her 


husband the full severity of the law. 
The most important point in the case as it now 
stands is the unanimous and urgent declaration 
of the judges that the law should be amended 
to prevent the recurrence of such frauds. By all 
means let us have the amendment. At the same 
time it is hard to believe that Pennsylvania 
judges do not have power enough over the 


practice of their own courts to pre- 
vent such sham evidence as was offered 
in this case from passing. It is difticult 


to hold Judge Arnold wholly free from the sus- 
picion of negligence when there was no evidence 
introduced to show desertion by the wife, but 
only absence; and the ex parle case as pre- 
sented by Major Nickerson lacked this import- 
tant element of prima facie regularity. 


WE are glad to observe that the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia, are 
themselves becoming disgusted with the loose 
and unsatisfactory manner in which the divorce 
laws of the State of Pennsylvania are adminis- 
tered in that city. Referring toa recent meet- 
ing for consultation held by these judges, Judge 
Arnold said: ‘*We shall do our best to eradi- 
cate what has become a great evil. To my mind 
one of the most fruitful causes of our long 
divorce list is the cheapness of a divorce here. 
It is well known that some lawyers who, indeed, 
ought not to be at the bar, guarantee a divorce 
for fifty dollars.” ‘There is no doubt,” said 
Judge Mitchell, ‘that our laws are more Jax 
than even those of Indiana. Unfortunately, the 
judges cannot change the laws, The courts, in 
the past, have guarded against the evil. We 
shall now endeavor to have even more caution 
and greater security.” What the judges propose 
to do in the way of reform is to provide a series 
of rules in respect to the examination of 
each application for a divorce that will 
secure great certainty that all the facts will ,| 








be brought to light, and that the party 
making the application is, under the 
provisions of the law, entitled to the relief 
sought. The laws themselves of most of the 
States need reforming on this subject; and 
when judges administer them in a hephazard, 
free-and-easy, careless manner, 80 that almost 
any one can geta divorce by simply paying a 
moderate fee to a lawyer, these defective and bad 
laws become in practice still worse. The fre- 
quency with which divorces are obtained, added 
to the insufficiency of the reasons and the frauds 
and perjurics connected with the system, has 
become an enormous evil in this country. It is 
high time that the attention of judges, law- 
makers, reformers, ministers of the Gospel, and, 
indeed, of all the people, was aroused to the 
magnitude of this evil, and that proper efforts 
were mnade to correct it. 
every 


When one marriage in 
ten in a state ends in a divorce, th-re 
must be something most lamentably wrong in 
that state. Such a fact presents a sad picture for 
the family, as well as of the average morality of 
the community in which it exists. 


Tue Tribune, of this city, published, not long 
since, a sort of symposium, containing the views 
of quite a number of prominent New York and 
Brooklyn gentlemen with reference to the con- 
solidation of the two cities under our municipal 
government, some of them favoring it and others 
being strongly opposed to it. John Kelly is op- 
posed to it, and so is ex-Mayor Grace. Mayor 
Edson thinks that the two cities are now practi- 
cally one and that their union by a political con- 
solidation would be an advantage to both. Ex 
Congressman Chittenden is strongly in favor of 
the union,and the sooner it is accomplished the 
better. The Hon. J. 8. T. Stranahan, in his 
speech at the recent banquet of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, gave the idea a good 
start by saying thatits realization would be one 
of the natural results of building the East River 
Bridge, andever since the papers of both cities 
have been more or less discussing it and the 
people talking about it. We do not suppose that 
this consolidation will occur immediately, 
but we can hardly doubt that it is 
one of the things that are to be, and that the 
building of the East River Bridge will help to 
hasten the time when it will occur. Brooklyn is 
now very largely the dormitory of the business 
men of New York. They do business here, but 
sleep in Brooklyn. The facility of intercourse 
created by the bridge will make Brooklyn still 
more desirable as a place of residence for New 
York business men. The inhabitants of the two 
cities are the same sort of people, without any 
antagonism of race or interests; and the fact 
that the East River lies between the two citics is 
not, especially since the building of the bridge, 
any reason why they should not be consolidated 
into one city. New York has already marched 
across the Harlem River and taken in portions 
of Westchester County, and its next great march 
will be across the East. River, to take in Brook- 
lyn and perhaps the whole of Kings County. 
This we believe to be “manifest destiny ” in 
the scnse that it will come to pass in the natural 
course of things. One municipal governmen} 
for the whole will be better and cheaper than 


two such governments. We believe in the union. 


Tuer coroner’s jury, in the case of the East 
River Bridge disaster, finds that the trustees and 
officers of the bridge are “‘reprehensible in not 
having the bridge and its approaches properly 
policed, and particularly at the steps,” and also 
that “the construction of the foot-way and steps 
is not of sufticient capacity for the accommodation 
of foot-passengers.” The jury thinks that the 
trustees should ‘give their serious attention to 
the problem of making this promenade absolutely 
safe.” It is very easy, after such a disaster has 
occurred, to see that it would not have occurred 
if the circumstances had been different; and it 
is just as easy to find fault with somebody be- 
cause they were not different. Nobody, before 
this disaster, imagined that the footpath was in- 
sufficient or defective, or that there was any 
objection to the stairs near the towers, Not a 
hint to this effect came from a solitary critic ; and 
but for the disaster, no such hint would now be 
given. Weare all wiser than we were before, not 
excepting the bridge trustees; and we have no 
donbt that they will do their very best, in the 
exercise of this acquired wisdom, to prevent the 
recurrence of another such disaster. It is not 
among the possibilities for them to make this or 
any other promenade ‘absolutely safe.” All 
that can be done is to reduce the peril to the 
lowest minimum. We see no just occasion for 
making the trustees and officers of the bridge 
a scapegoat on account of this panic on 
the bridge and the consequent destruction of 
human life. ‘‘Reprehensible” is far too strong 
a word to apply to them, unless it be their fault 
that they are not omniscient, and hence not 
competent to foresee all events in the precise 
circumstances in which they will occur if the 
circumstances exist. This sort of forecast does 


not happen to be an attribute of our nature, and 
hence we often suffer, and men frequently lose 
their lives by reason of an ignorance which it is 
not possible to avoid. 
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..It isa novel suggestion which the Free- 
man’s Journal makes regarding the circular to 
the Irish Bishops. It is not a Papal Circular, 
but a Propaganda Circular, and there is not the 
“ Jeast word showing that its eminent and cau- 
tious Prefect has had one word of ‘sanction for 
all that is new in his Circular from the Sover- 
vign Pontiff.” It is very remarkable, to say the 
least, that such an important document should 
emerge from the Vatican without the knowledge 
of the Pope. We did not suppose that business 
was so carelessly transacted in the office of the 
Prefect of the Propaganda, But if the Pope’s 
misrepresented he would speedily 
cause it to be known, Meantime to speak of the 


** vrotesque ” 


views were 
form of the circular as and as em- 
ploying ‘‘ opprobrious terms,” 
paper, to use great liberty. 


ix, for a Catholic 

.President Chapin and Professor Mead, 
constituting the commission of investigation into 
the charges made concerning the 
of the 
their labors on 


missionarics 
American Board, commenced, as we learn, 
the 10th of May. They have 
wisely gone straight to the pastors and members 


of the native churches, many of whom use the 
English language freely, Unattended by any 
missionary, and, in fact, at present avoid- 


ing conference with the missionaries, they will 
speedily learn if there is any foundation to the 
charges of detraction, malicious aud arbitrary 
conduct that have made one doubt of 
whether the missionaries in Turkey had 
better be invited to resign and come 


late 
not 
home to be 
disciplined by the churches to which they 
long. 


be- 


-The decisions of the Court of Appeals of 
this state in regard to divorce are making a 
strange medley of the law on the subject. A 


divorced defendant, according to these decisions, 
if forbidden to re-marry, commits the crime of 
bigamy if he marries again in this state. But if 
he goes to Jersey City and is there marricd, and 
then comes back to reside in this state, he com- 
mits no crime at all. It is about time for th 
legislature to try its hand in improving such an 
absurb law. 


.. The action of the Comptroller and Auditor 
of Brooklyn in the appointment of the Brooklyn 
trustees of the East River Bridge against the 
views and wishes of Mayor Low, who desired to 
put other men in their places, must strike all 
candid and fair-minded men as just and wise. 
The Mayor's plan would have been an ungracious 
snub to the old trustees and filled ‘their places 
with persons by no means so competent for the 
duties to be discharged, 


-The experts who were appointed to exam- 
ine the books and accounts of the trustees the 
East River Bndge report that the ac- 
counts have been kept with great accu- 
racy and that these is no evidence of any 
fraud or misappropriation of funds. This puts 
an end toa clamor about the trustees that never 
had any other basis than that 
lying. 


-The Britis: Government having mad 
good use of Carey, the Irish informer, lets him 
off without trial fer his participation in the 
Phenix Park murders on condition that he 
take leave of absence from the country. He 
proposes to stayin Dublin, but the government 
would rather get rid of him altogether. The 
Irish in this country would not be likely to give 
him a very cordial reception. 


of wholesale 


will 


-The Mayor of Moscow ventured, at th« 
coronation festivities, to express the hope that 
Russia would soon enjoy the benefits of a con- 
stitutional government ; and for the utterance of 
this thought the Czar dooms him to perma- 
nent exile. Such outrageous despotism is well 
calculated to make the Czar’s head unsafe, not- 
withstanding all his precautions against peril. 


.. The Massachusetts Reform Club has started 
an independent movement, with the view of check- 
mating Governor Butler and securing his defeat 
if he should again be a candidate for governor in 
that state. We sincerely hope that it will suc- 
ceed and that Governor Butler is not by his acts 
and daring to carry off the gubernatorial prize a 
second time. 


..Professor Greener thinks that the colored 
people will best develop themselves as a race by at- 
tending to their economical and educational 
interests, rather than by turning politicians and 
trying to get office. We are of the same opinion. 
Office-holding is, for a rule, the poorest kind of 
buiness, and office-getting is no better. 


..Andover Seminary Bulletin announces a 
course of | ectures at the Seminary on Extempo- 
raneous Preaching, by Dr. J. M. Buckley, of the 
Christian Advocate, one of the best extemporane- 
ous speakers known to the pulpit of this country. 
He will illustrate his subject in the delivery of 
his lectures. 


...-One effect of the East River Bridge is a 
reduction of tolls by the Union Ferry Company, 
which is a rich corporation, with a surplus of a 
million of dollars, and pays ten per cent. divi- 
dends on its stock. Competition is the life of 
business and also a good regulator of prices. 


»++s<he Hon, Thomas A. Hendricks of In- 


diand, having watisficd himself that the ae | 
Samuel J. Tilden of New York, is in excellent 
health, thinks that the Democrats cannot in 1884 
doa better thing than to re-nominate the “old 
ticket.” 

.-Florida is said to have two crops every 
year—one of oranges, and the other of Yankee 
boarders in the Winter months. Both yield a 
handsome profit to the state. 


.As the next lesson in the regular Interna- 
tional Course is a review, we omit this week the 
ordinary Sunday-schoo] notes, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We request our readers whose subscrip- 
tions expire during the warm weather to 
promptly renew and avoid losing consecu- 
tive numbers of the paper. Favorable 
terms will be found on the thirty-first page. 
We shall print during the Summer a great 
variety of poems, stories, and other contri- 
butions from our best writers, the literary 
merit of which will compare favorably with 
any previous Summer. Subscribers wish- 
ing to have their paper follow them in their 
Summer wanderings, can be accommodated 
by addressing a postal card to us, simply 
asking a change from the old address to the 
new. 


> 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Remitrances should be made in one of 
the following ways: by money order, bank 
check, draft, express money order, or by 
registered letter. When it is necessary to 
send postage stamps subscribers will oblige 
us by sending ones and twos instead of 
threes. 

In renewing subscriptions kindly ask your 
friends to join you in making up a club for 
the paper, each subscriber thus securing it 
at a handsome reduction from the regular 
price. Please remember: 

That the price of a single subscription, 
postage paid, #3 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for ®5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum, or, for one year 
with new subscriber, for *5; or, for 
three years for $7; or, fur tour years, for 
$8.50; or, for five years for $10; or 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low price of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
ut the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 


one 


We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label] on his paper and renew 
his subscription »ne or two weeks before 
its expiration. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to paid sub- 
scribers in every state and territory in the 
Union, to all of the Canadian Provinces 
except Kewatin, and to the following for- 
eign countries : 


Africa, Mexico, 
Australia, Newfoundland, 
Austria, Norway, 

China, Persia, 

Egypt, Sandwich Islands, 
England, Scotland, 
France, Siam, 
Germany, South America, 
Greece, Spain, 

India, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Turkey, 

ltaly, West Indies. 
Japan, 


READING NOTICES, 


SOOTHING AND HEALine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equ uals Coe's Cough 


Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always | proves mores 

THE MU LBERRY LEAF, 
New York, ‘Gove iesued a liteie pain i J. ~y~ lea oT 
Mulbe Leaf,” whic contains ¢o much matter of 


value and interest to ladies that we cannot proper! 

epitomize it; but apy lady can receive 0 free copy , 

s¢nding a request for it, with her name and 

to eames. Cutter & Co. The geocription ty ae Lucy 

Hoo: of Miss Kate Field's Worth "8 dt sod 

a matter will be found to boot ore great 
res 
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| residue of my 
| al expenses and just debts, as Well as al 
| beques, be given equally to the 


saic 


| residue, 


Fen _ "Restaurant raat supped witht 
Cars, Stages, and Elevated 


want a supply of them.” 
friend in Kidney-Wort, whio will drive away those mis- 
erable enemies, a torpid liver, constipation, diabetés, 





IMPOR 
be you vase = leave 


AP 2 City, save Bag- 


d Carriage Hire, and stopat Grand 
Union tel, ne: meatiy y eppeane Grand Gontral Depot. 
a 


h pe. 
best. 
d Rati road to all Depot. 


*,** He whio is ready to re up his énemies will never 
It is cheaper to buy a true 


piles, diseased kidneys and bowels. This remedy is 
now prepared in liquid as well as in dry form. 


- 

*Ten years ago the name of Lydia E. Pinkham was 
scarcely known outside of her native state. To-day it is 
a household word all over the Continent, and many who 
read the secular and religious journals have become 
familiar with the face that shines on them with a mod 
est confidence, in which we read the truth that “ noth- 
ing il) can dwell in such a temple.” 

= 

Musser. i. ©. F, Kocu & Sons, Wth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, New York, advertises, in another column, La 

ies Dressing Sacques at prices varying f 


rom @c, to 
0; also, ladies and children's fine muslin under. 
wear, corsets, and infant's clothing at low prices. 


Mai) orders receive careful and prompt attention. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


’ ler whe L. soc DETTE claiming tc be the HOME 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETIES in 
Re. = the residuary ¢ lause contained in the will of 
HENRY KNOX THATCHER, late of Nahant, Massa 
chusetts, deceased, ang ALL PERSONS claiming to 
be entitled under the said residuary clause 4s the 
authorized agents of the Home and Foreign Mission 
ary Societies, andALL PERSONS claiming to be en 
titled to the residuary estate of the said testator, 
under the statutes for the distribution of intestates' 
estates. 
COMMONWEAL Ts OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
SUFPOLE, #6, SUPREME JUDICIAL CouRT, 


i A uity, 
Term, 1883. 
Between KUGENE B, HINKLEY. ixec utor of the 
Will of Henry Kuox bier wy deceased, Plaintiff, 


SUSAN CONY THATC HE at and Others, Defendants. 

Whereas it appears from the plaintiff's bill of com. 
laint that the testator, Henry Knox Thatcher, late of 

ahant, in the County of Essea, deceased, by his will, 
after making certain devises and bequests, provided 
concerning the residue of his property,in the words 
following —namely: “I also will and desire that the 
roperty, if any, after paying my funer- 
vefore- named 
La mee ben . 
the Home and Foreign Missionary doce 
propagating the holy religion of Jesus @hrist™ that the 

will was duly proved and letters testamentary there- 

ob were granted to the plaintiff, one of the executors 
therein-named, on the lith of May, 1880; that the fe 
tiff, as executor, has paid all debts, expenses, and spe 
cific and pecuniary legacies, and had in his hands at 
the time of the fling of the billa résidue of the said 
personal estate, amounting in value to $31,165. ; that it 
is claimed that the said residnary clause does not con 
tain a valid disposition of the said residue, and that the 
said residue ought to be distributed as if the testator had 
died intestate as regards the same; and the plaintiff 
alleges that if the said clause does contain a valid 
disposition of the said residue, the plaintiff is unable 
to ascertain the Socicties or agents entitled to the said 
or to carry out the provisions of the said 
clause, except under the directions of the Court And 
the plaintitt prays that the effect of the said clause 
and the rights of all parties interested may be declared, 
and that the said residue may be disposed of under the 
direction of the Court 

It is Ordered that ALL SOCIETIES clsiming to be 
the HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONAKY SOCIE- 
TIES intended im the residuary clause contamed in 
the said will and above set out, and ALL PERSONS 
claiming to be entitled, under the said residuary clause, 
as the authorized agents of the Home and Foreign 
Miseionary Societies, and ALL PERSONS other than 
those mentioned in the bill, claiming to, be. entitled to 
the said residue under the etatutes for the distribution 
of intestates’ estates, shal) appear before this Court, at 
Boston, within ninety days from the date of this or 
der, and bring in and establish their claims; or in de 
fault thereof they will be — judea from the bene fit of 
the proceedings in this cau 

And it is further ordered that the plaintiff publisha 
cop, y of this order once a week for three successive 

a, the firat publication to be within fifteen da 

from the date hereof, in the Boston Journa/,a daily 
newspaper publishe >d at Boston, and in THE DE 
PENDENT, a weekly pewsvaper published in the Cty of 
New York, and once in the July or August, 1483, num 
ber of the Missionary Herald, a menthly magazine 


published at Boston. 
By the Court, HENRY A. CLAPP, 
Ase't Clerk. 


deus &th, 18*2. 
true co 
iy HENRY A. S — Are. 
Clerk, 


RELIGIOUS 





est 


AN UNDENOMIN ATION AL 
society, doing ap evangelical work of long standing 
in New York City, desires to secure the services of an 
agent, to have charge of its office and records and en- 
gage in its outside operations. The character of the 
work does not necessarily require any other qualifica 
tions than good health, earnest Christian activity, 
and common sense. Salary moderate. Address ASSO: 
CIATION, P. O. Box 172, New sors City, giving full 
particulars, ae, previous nee, etc. All com 
munications will be held stric ly reonfidential. 


AMERICANS VISITING PARIS wil! find the 
Church of the American Chapel at No 2] Rue de Berri, 
Cham) s Elysees, to the services of which they are cor- 
on invited. Heb. x, xxv 

tis to be rewretted that many forget or lose public 
relizious worship when abroad, not accustomed to do so 
athome, Many young men here from Christian homes 
habitually neglect Sabbath observances. These would 
be personally invited to religious influences if we 
were advised by friends at home of their addresres, 

Acknowledgments and reports will be sent for con 
tributions to the most hopeful and important missions 
in France. 

McAl) mission circulars, with pine of service, etc 
may be found at the American Chaj 

A B vip, posters. 
Address at DREXEL, HAYES & Co., ‘Bankers "aris 
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"BUSINESS NOTICES. 


EDDY’S 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 





FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 


1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 


Messrs. JAMES 
& ( On. 


MceCREERY 


by recent large purchases in 
Surope, are enabled to show 

in their 

DRESS GOODS DEPART- 
MENT 


Combination Suitings now so 


_desirable. In plain goods the 
48-inch Camelette at $1 per 


yard, inall the leading colors. 

Fine all-wool Batiste, 46 
inches wide, at 75 cents per 
yard. This fabric, having 
more weight than a Nun’s 
Veiling, is the best cloth yet 
produced for a comfortable 
Summer costume, either for 
City or Country wear. 

A new line of colors in all- 
silk Jersey Cloth. 


Messrs JAS. MeCREERY 
& CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





4iy THESE FACTS. 

warm foot-bath, hot poultices, 
ont a few hours between blankets, 
are excellent agents for breakin 
upacold, They have been triec 
soe or Catarrh, too; but without suc- 

When the ning membranes 
ma the nasal organs an iroat 
become inflamed; when offenrive 
discharges bewin to exude 
the nostrils; when your sense of 
amell becomes impatred, then, in- 
deed, are you in need of some re- 
liable yet efficacious specific, 
There ix but one cure, _— 


A POSITIVE CURE! 


ELY'Ss 
CREAN. ALY, 


CATARRH 


with . It is a 
harmless, except an agai 
lineane to which it ina merciless 
pnemy,an avenger, a destroyer. 
Thousands of persons, from ev- 
ery portion o - 
Soon entirely cured by its use } 
testimonials. We mail it for boc, a pac kane, it 

















your druggist doesn 4} have iton hand, ELy's Crgam 
ALM ©o., Owego, N. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 


Full Lines. 


All Varieties. 
Low Prices. 


: DEVLIN & CO., 


=| BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Misses’ Imported Pattern Suits, and those of 
our own manufacture, at greatly reduced 
prices. 

A large variety of Ladies’ White Nainsook 
Dresses and Wrappers, handsomely 
trimmed with Embroidery and Lace. 

Ladies’ French Underclothing in Percale 
and Linen Hand Embroidery, together 
with a fine stock of our make. Infants’ 
Cioods of all descriptions, 


BROADWAY AND 9th STREET, 


VEW YORK, 





Financial. 


LIABILITY OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


Tne General Term of the City Court of 
Brooklyn is reported as having recently de- 
cided that a savings bank is not liable toa 
depositor for the money which it pays to a 
person who presents the book of the de- 
positor without his authority. The precise 
facts of the case before the court are not 
reported; yet if the court adopted this 
principle in application to the facts, we 
must think the decision wrong. 

A savings bank, in accepting deposits, 
makes a contract with the depositor, legal- 
ly binding itself, subject to any qualifica- 
tions specified in the acceptance, to pay 
back the money upon the demand of the 
depositor. The depositor’s book, prepared 
by the bank and recording the amount de- 
posited, is the legal evidence of this eon- 
tract. Itis, to all intents and purposes, a 
promise to pay the depositor the sum there- 
in specified, whenever called for, subject to 
any established rule of the bank as to pre- 
vious notice. This book is not, like a bank 
bill or the coupon of a bond, a negotiable 
instrument, passing from hand to hand by 
mere delivery, and payable to bearer. It is 
the evidence of a specific contract with the 
depositor, and with nobody else. It is not 
negotiable by delivery. The mere manual 
possession of the book does not establish a 
title to it, or to the deposits which it repre- 
sents. That possession, if in any other 
hands than those of the actual depositor, 
needs to be accompanied by some evidence 
that it is with the knowledge and consent 
and by the authority of depositor himself, 
before the banks should make any payments 
to a third party on the mere presentation of 
the book. 

Let us suppose that this third party has 
actually stolen the book from its lawful 
owner, and that he goes to the bank with it 
and gets the money which the bank prom- 
ised to pay, not to him, but to the lawful 
owner of the book and the funds, and that 
the bank has no other evidence of his right 
to draw these funds than the fact that he 
presents the book. Itis plain that,in such 
a state of facts, the bank ought to be held 
responsible for funds held to the credit of 
the depositor, but by it paid over to a third 
party without the depositor’s knowledge or 
authority. The bank has no right to pay 
these funds to anybody but the depositor, 
except as he shall give it authority to do 
so; and if it shall by mistake make such a 
payment without his authority, then it 
would seem to be a plain dictate of equity 
that the bank itself, and not the depositor, 
should bear the consequences of that mis- 
take. The loss ought not to fall upon the 
depositor, but upon the bank that has com- 
mitted the mistake. 

The Geiteral Terni of the Brooklyn Court 
is reported as qualifying its decision by 
saying that the bank ought to exercise care 
and discretion in the payment of thé 
moneys deposited with it. How much care 





and discretion should it exercise? We rm, 


swer that it should exercise so much care 
and discretion as to protect itself and its 
depositors against false payments, and that 
if it fails todo so, and pays out funds to 
parties to whom they do not belong, and 
without the authority of the parties to 
whom they do belong, then tke latter 
ought not be virtually cheated out of these 
funds because the bank has committed a 
mistake. Its insufficient care and discre- 
tion constitute the reason of the mistake; 
and the mistake itself is a sorry excuse 
when considered in relation to the depos- 
itor, if he can have no recourse against the 
bank for committing it. We do not believe 


A CONVENTION of workingmen, represent- 
ing various trade organizations, was last week 
held in this city, for the purpose of promoting 
what is called the half-holiday movement. 
What these workingmen want is that they 
should be paid full wages for every Satur- 
day while they work only half of the day. 
They have no idea of a reduction of wages 
to half the usual amount with that of work. 
Their theory is full pay for half a day’s 
work; and they select Saturday for the 
application of this theory, although the 





that such a principle is good law. It cer- | 


tainly is not good common sense. 


—— — 


SUPPLY BILLS AND THE VETO 
POWER. 





One of the distinguéshing excellences 
of Governor Cornell’s administration con- 
sisted in the fidelity with which he applied 
the veto power to various items of useless 
or extravagant appropriations in the sup- 
ply bill passed by the legislature of this 
state. The constitution authorizes the 
governor to object to any item in such a 
bill, without vetoing the whole bill,and un- 
less the item be passed again by a two- 
thirds majority of both houses of the legis- 
lature, the governor’s objection to it is fatal. 
This enables the governor to stand guard over 
the public treasury against the squandering 
proclivities, if not the actual jobberies of a 
wasteful and perhapscorrupt legislature. 

Governor Cornell, when he held the 
office, exercised the power with a wise and 
at the same time fearless and bold discre- 
tion, and in this way saved a large amount 
of money that would otherwise have been 
wasted. The supply bill of 1880 contained 
216 items, which, in the aggregate, amounted 
to $1,575,273. Governor Cornell carefully 
examined the bill, item by item, and 
objected to 1389 of them, and thereby re- 
duced the amount appropriated Dy $948,036, 
leaving 77 items to stand, amounting in the 
aggregate to $627,237. The legislature 
took the hint, and in 1881 passed a much 
more moderate bill, and the Governor 
found occasion to strike out only 22 items, 


L amounting in the aggregate to $103,000. 


In 1882 the supply bill was again swollen 
beyond the proper dimensions, and Gover- 
nor Cornell struck out items amounting to 
$326,863. Thus, in the three years of his 
administration, he struck off from the sup- 
ply bills an aggregate amounting to $1,377,- 
899. He did the state a good service in 
this respect and won for himself the confi, 
dence and gratitude of the people. 

We are glad to observe that Gov. Cleve- 
land seems to have appreciated the value of 
this service rendered by his predecessor, and 
has imitated his good example. The sup- 
ply bill, as it came to him, appropriated 
$626,000 for various items, and he vetoed 
items amounting to $250,704. Among the 
rejected items is $20,000 appropriated to 
the Catholic Protectory of this city, which 
is a private sectarian institution, not in any 
sense under the control of the state, and 
with which the state, as such, has nothing 
to do. Gov. Cleveland in thus rebuking the 
prodigality and wastefulness of the legisla- 
ture, has made a good beginning. It is to 
be hoped that he will keep on inthe same 
line during the whole of his gubernatorial 
term. He may be sure that, however much 
the jobbers may grumble and complain, the 
people will support him in sucli a course. 

It is to be regretted that the President of 
the United States has not the power to deal 
in the same way with the appropriation 
bills passed by Congress. As the Constitu- 
tion now stands, he must approve these 
bills as a whole or reject them as a whole, 
whatever may be his opinions as to particu- 
lar parts thereof. He has no power of dis- 
crimination between the items, enabling 


him to reject some, while he approves of 


others. We believe that the principle of a 
partial veto, which has worked so well in 
this state, as well a& in other states, would 
work just as well in the Government of the 
United States, and that the Constitution 
ought to be so amended as to clothe the 
President with this power. It would serve 
to cheekenot a little extravagance perpetrated 
by Co is and make that body more care- 
ful in legislative appropriations 


whole of the next day will be a day for rest 
and physical recuperation. 

We have a very decided impression that 
employers will not be likely to comply with 
this demand. It certainly has no basis in 
reason or justice. The half holiday might 
just as well be demanded for any other day 
as for Saturday; and, indeed, the working- 
men might just as well demand that a day’s 
labor on every day of the week shall in time 


| be reduced one-half, so as to give thema 














half holiday on every day, without any 
reduction in the rate of wages. 

The whole theory of these labor agitators is 
radically false. Their one idea is toget the 
highest possible wages for the least possi- 
ble amount of labor. They protest against 
ten hours as the standard for a day’s work, 
and want the time reduced to eight hours, 
without any decrease in wages. On Sat- 
urday they want a reduction of one half 
of their time, yet with full pay. Common 
sense should teach them that, if the time of 
labor be lessened, wages must be lessened. 
The time of labor is a fundamental question 
in respect to value, and employers surely 
cannot afford to pay and will not pay ten 
hours’ wages foreight hours’ labor. If work- 
ingmen insist upon working aless number of 
hours in each day, they must expect less 
pay, whether they like it or not. If they 
demand half of Saturday for a holiday, then 
on Saturdays they must content themselves 
with half pay. They want the former with- 
out the latter; but in the end they will find 
themselves compelled to take both, if they 
take either. It is well for them, to remem- 
ber that they do not constitute the whole of 
society, or make all the law for others. 


_ — 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Tue figures for the current fiscal year 
show that, for the first nine months of the 
year, our exports amounted to $650,000,000, 
against $592,000,000 for the corresponding 
months of the previous fiscal year. The other 
three months of the year will probably add 
from $170,000,000 to $200,000,000 to these 
figures, making an aggregate in excess of 
#800,000,000. Ifthis amount shall be at- 
tained, then the year will stand next to the 
year 1881, when our exports reached the 
huge sum of $902,000,000, which was the 
largest amount of any year in our history. 

The imports during the first nine months 
of the current fiscal year, on the other hand, 
were about $550,000,000, which shows a 
balance of trade thus farin our favor to the 
amount of $100,000,000, which in all proba- 
bility will be considerably increased by the 
close of the fiscal year. This balance of 
trade will, for the most part, be settled by 
sending gold and silver to this country, 
mainly gold, as foreign countries have noth- 
ing else with which to pay it. 

Taking the years from 1877 to 1882, the 
aggregate excess of exports over imports of 
the United States amounted to $1,126,927,- 
707, which is more than one-half of the en- 
tire amount of our national debt. This im- 
mense balance of trade in merchandise for 
these years not only brought back to this 
country the larger part of our securities 
held abroad, but also produced a large in- 
flux of gold into the United States, as the 
means of settling it. 

The resumption of specie payments, un- 
der these financial augpices, became a very 
easy and safe experiment. The money 
in the country was rapidly and largely in- 
creased. The great mistake of the Govern- 
ment consists in not seizing upon such a 
favorable opportunity for paying off and re- 
tiring the whole of our greenback circula- 
tion. Every dollar of it might have been 
retired ere this, without the slightest dis- 
turbance to tne operations of business. This 
mistake, supplemented by the equal mistake 
of the silver law of 1878, leaves our currency 
system in a complicated, not to say peril- 





THE HALF-HOLIDAY MOVEMENT. 





ous condition. In time the people will see 
it by feeling its consequences. 


PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


Tue director of the mint, in a special 
report recently made, gives a statement as 
to the yield of the gold and silver mines in 
the United States in 1882. The gold pro- 
duction was $32,500,000, while that of silver 
was $46,800,000, or $14,300,000 in ex- 
cess of the gold production. The aggregate 
of both -was $79,300,000. Compared 
with the previous year, this shows a 
decline of $2,200,000 of gold and an 
increase of $3,800,000 of silver. The com- 
parative decline in the production of gold 
was greater in California than in any other 
State or Territory, the yield being $1,400,000 
less than in 1881. This resulted from the 
interruption of hydraulic mining in some of 
the northern and middle counties of the 
State, owing to litigation, and also from a 
falling off in the production of the quartz 
mines at Brodie. 

The whole production of the country was 
from the States and Territories, as follows- 


Gold, Silver. 
Alaska. ........e-ss000.---. $150,000 “= 
SIN 3 cai aninainsinaiiiints 1,065,000 $7,000,000 
OCamBetWle. ... .cccccccesecce 16,#00,000 845,000 
Gs osc cctsnccsssce. 3,360,000 16,300,000 
Be inidnkcccntecsecsseen 3,300,000 175,000 
EE a aa 250,000 — 
i iitetenakesnadiron 1,500,000 2,000,000 
Pace cccsnccanccecns » 2,550,000 4,370,000 
kn siintiinnaSipmeananicn 2,000,000 6,750,000 
Bow Momles. ......00...00- 150,000 1,800,000 
North Carolina........... 190,000 25,000 
Sin cnsntehaientaenenous 830,000 35,000 
South Carolina............ 25,000 —— 
EPR eee 190,000 6,800,000 
Te evindciciecnsenave 15,000 —_—~— 
Washington Territory... 120,000 — 
Wyoming Territory... ... 5.000 acai 
i Atenesnarwcinianan $32,500,000 $46,800,000 


The production of gold in the United 
States in 1878 was $37,000,000, which was 
the highest figure reached for ten years pre- 
ceding that year. in 1879 it was $38,000,- 
000; in 1880 it was $36,000,000; in 1881 it 
was $34,000,000, and in 1882 it was $32,- 
500,000. This shows a continuous decline 
in the amount for the last four years, not 
owing to any exhaustion in the gold mines 
themselves, but to various causes which 
have interfered with the vigorous working 
of these mines. 

The production of silver in 1878 was $45,- 
000,000; in 1879 it was $40,000,000; in 
1880 it was $37,000,000; in 1881 it was 
$43,000.000; and in 1882 it rose to $46,800,- 
000. The last is the highest production 
from the silver mines of the United States 
ever reached in a single year. 

California is ihe great gold-yielding State 
of this country, as is Colorad» the great sil- 
ver-yielding State. The production of gold 
in the former State in 1882 was a litle more 
than half of the whole amount produced in 
the United States, being $16,800,000. The 
production of silver in the latter State for 
the same period, being $16,300,000, was 
more than one-third of the whole amount 
produced in the United States. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD. 


Tue New York and New England R. R. 
Co. had barely completed and opened their 
line to Newburgh, last year, when it was ‘at 
once blockaded and overloaded with an 
immense volume of freight business, which 
was far in excess of anything that the man- 
agement had expected. It was found that 
the sidings and locomotives of the com- 
pany were not sufficient in number to se- 
cure the transportation of these immense 
freights with the dispatch desired. The 
blockade resulted in unavoidable delay in 
the transportation of both freight and pas- 
senger business along the entire line. 
Since that time the company has taken en- 
ergetic measures to prevent the recurrence 
of this trouble, and have laid many miles of 
new sidings, at intervals of 3 or 4 miles each, 
along their entire line; have extended their 
double track, and have also added 30 new 
locomotives to their rolling-stock. These 
additions enable the railroad to move 
their freight trains with dispatch and run 
their passenger trains on _ schedule 
time. No railroad in New England 
is making such rapid strides in prog- 
ress and improvement. The R. R. 
Commissioners of the State of Connecticut, 
in their last report to the company, notice 
and compliment the improved facilities of 
the transportation, and state ‘‘ that, as re- 
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gards mention from accidents, running of 
passenger trains on schedule time, and 
prompt delivery of freight, your record is 
such as will merit the approbation of your 
patrons.” 

The Providence Commercial Club, com- 
posed of the leading manufacturers and 
business men of Rhode Island, have just re- 
turned from a trip over the New York and 
New England R. R. to Newburgh; they 
express their gratification, on account of 
the fine condition of the R. R. and refer 
particularly to the many miles of new sidings 
and other substantial improvements added 
within the past year by the company. 


-> 
THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS 
BANK. 
Tue Freedman’s Savings Bank, that, 
just after the close of the war, was or- 


ganized under the authority of Congress, 
ostensibly for the specia] benefit of the then 
recently emancipated slaves, and that years 
ago became hopelessly insolent, as the fruit 
of grossly bad management, proved a prac- 
tical swindle to the very class whose benefit 
it professed to seek. Last week the final 
dividend out of its assets was made to the 
misguided depositors, leaving thirty-eight 
cent on the dollar as a dead 
to them that will never be paid, to say 
nothing about the total loss of interest 
fora long series of years. The loss inthe 
aggregate will be more than a million of 
dollars. The case is one of unusual hard- 
ship. We have no doubt that the inten- 
tion of Congress in providing for the or- 


loss 


ganization of this institution was good; 
but, unfortunately, the management fell 


into incompetent hands that were beguiled 
by speculators into bad investments. We 
have always felt that the peculiar relations 
of Congress to its organization would 
have justified a special appropriation to 
make good the loss to the depositors. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Wirnat there is an abundance of loana- 
ble funds on the market, there is but small 
demand for it, owing to the quietude inci- 
dent to Summer having settled upon com- 
mercial interests, and a Jarge number of the 
business men who have the means at their 
command preparing for the usual recrea- 
tions indulged in during the heated term. 
The rates to the borrowers continue low, 
and money could easily be obtained during 
the week under review at 2 and 8 per cent. 
upon fair security, while holders of Govern. 
ment bonds experienced no difficulty in 
securing their necessities at 1 and 2 per 
cent. Time loans and prime mercantile 
paper was quoted at 4.and 5 per cent. Long 
credits are not asked for and the majority 
of transactions are based upon cash. The 
domestic exchanges continue in favor of 
this center except at Boston, and the re- 
ceipts from the interior were again largely 
in excess of the shipments. The specie ex- 
ports amounted to $99,823.30, all silver. 

Srock Marketr.—The dealings of the Stock 
Exchange for the past week have shown the 
influence of a bull movement in prices, in 
consequence of favorable developments 
and reports in regard to some of the lead- 
ing stocks and the desire to cover large 


short contracts by the professional 
traders. The coal stocke exhibited unusual 
strength and activity. Erie was also 


very active, which was apparently due to 
manipulation. The general list advanced 
more or less in sympathy with the upward 
tendencies and the good disposition there 
was manifested to buy. The outsiders 
toward the close of the week seemed to take 
hold with more confidence, and there was 
a visible increase in their orders on account 
of the encouraging crop prospects and the 
satisfactory railroad earnings which were 
reported. 

The general market is more healthy in 
appearance than it has been for sometime 
past; but how long the upward movement 
may last, ‘‘is one of those things no fellow 
can find out.” The sales at the Board for 
the week amounted to 2,167,618 shares, of 
which the following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations: 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was quiet, but strong. Fours and 
44s advanced each §, and extended 5s 4. The 
closing quotations were as follows 














Bid. Asked.) Bid. Asked 
5a, *Bl,con. ot.834. 108, — | Currency 6a, °%...129 
4 i, reg....112% 3 | Currency éa,°%...180 — 
436s, 1891, coup.. 1 12%, U3 | Currency 66,°97...181 — 
4a, 1907 1th, «119 cy ...133 — 
4x. 1907, coup....119% 120 j Currency 63,°4...133  — 
Three per cenis. 1083 1038%4 


RaiLe0oaD Bonps.—Railroad bonds were | 


moderately active and firm. The principal 
changes were an advance of 24 per cent in 
Alton and Terra Haute Division, to 824; 
but later reacted to 81, and 1 per cent. in 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Consols,to 124. The 
other changes were fractional, but generally 
to higher price. 


High- Low- Clos 
. Sales, est. est. ing 
June oth, 
Adams Express 10 129% 12044 1294 
American Express 26 BG HG 
Albany and Susq 5 110 1ad3y 1823¢ 18235 
Alton and Terre Haute......... 3,400 83 143g 88 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 1,600 9735 Me ME 
Atch., T. & 38. “— 100 8374 «8B% 83% 
Be TR Goss occcsccnnss 431 675, 67% 675 
B.,C. R. & a. = ‘ ee #1 #2 
Canada Southern................ 13,960 67%, 65% 67% 
Canada Pacific . 35,185 «688, «GIG BY 
Cedar Falls......... a0 OM 4 “4 
Central Arizons...... eu % “ 4 
Central Pacific 46,209 Tie 7 774 
Bie Gn Ge GE Bic cccicccucovsc 3,500 76% 7 76°5 
Ches. and Ohio : 440 20% DY Ws 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf...... lw BY Wy OG 
Chicago, Bur.,andQ...... 14,010 1257, 122%% 1(25'4 
Chicago and Alton ......... 19) 135’, 1335’, 13d’, 
C., St. L. and Pitts...... Oo OY 184 «184 
C., 8t. L. and P., pf............. 300 & bby ie] 
Chicago and N. W.......... 45,460 1353¢ 131 134’, 
Chicago and N. W., pf 2,549 1624 484g Lid 
Chicago, M., and St. P 189,504 105’, 102°, 104} 
Chi., M., and &t. P., pf.......... 2,520 121 liv 120% 
Cin., 8. and Clev. . 500 45 44 44 
Cleveland & Pitts............... 105 131 131 131 
Col. and Granville, pf. 100 «65 65 65 
Colorado Coal.. come 5,430 3454 O33 BY 
Delaware, L., and West. aa 378,130 128%, 1255, 1284 
Delaware and Hudson.... 2,160 110%, lov its 
Denver and Rio Grande 57,500 4835 46% 47% 
Dubuque and 8. C.............. 2B Rig Big RL 
East Tennessee...... 6.760 WwW %, 866 
East Tennessee, pf...... = 5.800 19% Ty 19 
Fiint & Pere Mer.............. 100 107) — 10707 
Green Bay 1500 105 9 10 
Harlem. eddk naesieeiaieclalecnin 200 «198 )=— 198s 198 
Homestake M'ny — 150 «15 OSG 
Houston and Texas............. 200 723 723% 72% 
Illinois Central.......... 5,108 14575 144% 14575 


Ind., Bloom., and W...... -- 5,050 32 wy 3 








Lake Shore eee 575 111%, 16% 111 
Lake Erie and Western. saa 1,200 Sug By By 
La. & Mo. Biver............. 100 133g 1335 134 
Louisville and Nashviile........ 68,905 517, 493g 5l4,g 
R&T. A & Guvccccccese e082 w bw 
BE Bie tntintesncc0s0ae 10,415 Tig 695g 747% 
Manhattan.. lw 4 44 44 
Manhattan lst pf.. 100 &24g H2ig BBY 
Manhattan, B.. co ccccsesee SO 23 25'¢ 
Memphis and Charleston waecee 3734 4 42% €% 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref.... ws, & 455, 
Michigan Central............... 24,360 973 @5', 979; 
Mobile and Ohio.............. - wo 16 16 16 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 805 2 «ONS, | Ds 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... 1,400 58 56 5s 
Mutual Union Tel.......... --- CO 19% 19% 1Y’, 
Mo., Kan., and Texas.... 73,422 31% 2% 20%, 
Missouri $Pacific......... 18,56) 105’, 1035¢ 1054 
Morris & Essex........ ‘ 522 128 «128188 
Nashville, C., and St. L......... 2 55 “4 55 
8 8 ee 126,527 87 82’, Le 
Eee 3,655 124°, 122°, 123%, 
le ie NE We hives cencestssdetan 26 183 182 183 
N. Y., Lack. & W... ee 955 894 BBY RY 
N.Y. and New Eng.............. 4,050 36% 8% 35% 
N. ¥., L. E., and W.............. 80,292 37% 863g 75 
B. ¥.. Se. BG Wicd... 0000000 300 81 80 81 
N. Y., Sus., and W... 4,02 8 7 8 
Pe nw Oe, MR WE. BE. conc veces 1,200 Wy 19% Wy 
N. Y., Ont., and W...... 18,050 2775 «= 73, 
N. ¥. C. and St. L... ve 5310 124% W%, 12 
N. Y. C. and St. L., pref..... 3,225 7% 5 BY 
Norfolk and West., pref.... - lo @ 42 42 
Northern Pacific..... . 3,198 62, BO 514, 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 35,729 895, 874, BO 
Ohio Southern. * 2,500 13% 2% 187% 
Ohio and Mississippi.. 1322 yy 6S OM 
oy rrr 2% lw? 107 Ww 
Oregon Imp. Co. .........+ cesses 720% 82 8 « 
Orewon Trans..................- 36,220 86 833g BOY 
Oregon Shore L.. en 1 = 30 30 
Orewon R, & Nav................ 3,827 M6% 189 1463¢ 
ee 2,778 1% is 113 
I BE ccccesscccecnes 9520 4% 41% 42 
Phil. and Reading - +2 e249,900 60 A 504 
os OR are oa 76 132 131 131 
Pullman Car 128 —s180 
Peoria, Dec.,and E _ 5.860 22% Wig 213, 
QORRRIER, .0.00500s és c0c00c0c0 20 loo 8 8 7 
Rens. and Saratoga............. 10 145% 14b3g 14539 
Rochester and Pittsburgh...... 22,400 214 27%, wy 
Rock Island...... neoagugesaanae 6,803 16 123 136 
Tithe, GEOG... cccccccccsscccee SO OC @ 64 
eee 2.600 38°, 36 363, 
Rich. and Alle...... 6 Wy 10 103, 
FF 8 rrr 100 Re BB 
St. Paul & D. pf 300% «(MOBY 
Stand. Mining................+06 wo U7 7 7 
Stand. Min. ex. div............. w 64 Gy 6% 
St. L., and 8. F., pf... ......0.+- 9% 5Ay Bi BA 
St. L. and 8. F. ist pf.......... 100 «Og MO My 


St. P., M., and M.... 
St. P. and Omaha....... 





Texas and Pacific 
Union Pacific.......... 
Union Pac. ex. div... 
United States Express......... %& @ oo oo 
Wab., St.L,andP ............ 13,605 Wy 26% 2 
W., St. L., and P., pref.......... 80,49 455 4K 4b 
Wells, Fargo Ex,.....4--+..0.-++- 16 125 195 15 
Western U. Tel...............0+ 44 BT 43 Lo] 
Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares : 
Bid. Asked, Bil. Asked. 
158 pe 
= us 





| of $1,788,500, 


Continental ...... 133 New York....... uo UC 
RS: Ninth National. .126 7 
Citizens’.......". - 
N. —_— 


poibtddeend 








pB11Bii0 


byddd 


‘s......0b 19 
\64 


if pair States Nat. 
all St. Nat'l... 108 


enth . 10 
\Stateof NewY'rk.1%5 = | 
Fe Ni 








a 


Manhattan...... 150 


Bank Sratement.—The statement of the 
associated banks forthe past week shows an 
expansion in loans’of $8,560,800, a loss in 
specie of $700,600, a gain in legal tenders 
an increase in deposits of 


| #4,361,500, and a contraction in circulation 


of $79,500. The movement for the week 
results in a loss in surplus reserve of $2,- 
475, but the banks still hold $9,069,175 in 
excess Of the legal requirements. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures in detail : 


Legat Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Teaders. Deposits 
New York... 89,412,000 1,403,000 = 678,000 «= 8,776,000 
Manhattan. 7,449,500 974,300 379,100 5,985,200 
Merchants’. 6,996,700 1,245,100 708,600 6,466.3 U0 
Mecbanics’. 7,114,000 798,000 814,000 5,91 7,000 
Union 4,250,000 4,500 373,700 3,456,300 
America 9,236,200 1,980,300 493,600 7,232,100 
Phenix. 3,201,000 650,000 205,500 2,971,000 
City. 7,3610,00 4,027,900 375,000 2,325,600 
Trad’ em’n's 3,077,500 385,600 95,500 1,908,000 
| Fulton...... 1,544,000 390,600 138,300 1,282,900 
Chemical... 13,588,700 3,558,800 606,800 13,160,600 
| Mer. Exch.. 3,306,700 344,300 471,500 2,.84,40u 
Gallatin 4,336,400 722,200 138,000 2,564,300 
B'tch& Dro. 1,894,700 481,500 70,600 1,856,500 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,008,000 147,000 87,000 1,040,000 
Greenwich... 1,015,900 36.500 150,700 978,700 
Lea. Manuf. 3,313,300 407 000 282,900 2,624,700 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,208,700 210,600 130,800 1,238,500 
St'te of N.Y. 4,141,300 466,700 171,400 B,HeS, Bue 
Am. Ex..... 11,841,000 1,507,000 1,822,000 4,600,000 
Commerce... 14,912,700 4,913,600 1,182,300 12,194,600 
Broadway... 6,220,500 1,660,400 201,800 4,549,000 
Mercantile.. 6,441,000 1,073,600 621,400 6,453,200 
Pacific...... 2,361,800 756,400 217,400 2,935 300 
Republic 4,301,500 502,300 427,300 2,949,500 
Chatham. 8,465,700 632,900 339,300 3,728,800 
People's. 1,395,400 127,200 136,700 1,670,600 
| N. America. 2,890,100 552,000 234,000 3,110,500 
| Hanover.... 9,436,200 1,834,300 786,200 = 10, 428,000 
Irving...... 2,990,000 372,800 356,600 2,798,500 
Metropol'n. 12,731,000 2,696,000 505,000 10,218,000 
Citizens’... 2,485,200 456,400 226,200 2,712,800 
| Nassau..... 2,322,700 205.90 = 210, 2,584,500 
| Market. 2,822,800 513,200 4,400 2,287,900 
St. Nicholas 2.474,900 224,900 43,600 1,988,500 
Shoe & Lea. 2.911.000 693.000 208,000 8,525 .0U0 
Corn Exch. 4,686,000 457,000 213,000 3,607,700 
Continent’). 6,254,600 1,312,700 283,600 6,826,000 
Oriental 2,100,000 116,600 335,000 2,082,400 
Marine...... 3,227,000 741,000 237 ,0u0 3,798,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,038,500 6,311, uu 596,500 21,749,000 
Park.... 18,410,100 3,877,000 1,601,800 22,320,100 
Wall St.Nat. 1,663,000 247,500 117,400 1,697,200 
North River 1,468,0u0 20,000 232,000 1,441,000 
Esst River.. 1,162,000 93,700 124,600 932,700 
Fourth Nat. 15,809,800 1,174,300 = 2,779,000 15,664,000 
Central Nat. 7,584,0w 645,000 1,425,000 8,374,009 
Second Nat. 3,452,000 732,000 Siu 4,971,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,590,600 1,388,700 TU A00 6.067, 714 
First Nat’)... 14,707,000 3,225,400 700,0u0 15,377,400 
Third Nat.. 5,267,lu0 1,408,600 802,500 6,210,200 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,404.50 127,700 143,200 1,060,000 
Bowery 1,858,400 207 ,600 254,500 1,840,000 
N.Y.County 1,542,900 18,800 504,700 1,972,900 
Ger.-Amer... 2,587,900 410,700 92,600 2,296,400 
Chase... .... 4,521,200 1,426,500 42,40 5,64,0000 
Fifth Ave... 2,458,200 480,500 70,900 2,251,500 
German Ex. 1,725.) b0,0U0 128,000 1,968,700 
Germania... 1,804,600 9,900 195,000 1,964,700 
U.S. Nat’l.. 5,355,800 1,160,900 260,000 6,767,700 
Lincoln Nl. 1,258,900 220,100 122,200 1,882,200 
Garfield Nat 868,400 25,600 137,700 712.900 
Total... .@821, 136,600 861,550,900 $26,341, 00 B 345,200,900 
Inc. Dec. ine. ine. 
Camparisons $3,560,800 $700,600 $1,788,500 $4,361,500 
Clearings for the week ending June %&1.. ..6556,236,224 66 
do. do. do. June #h... 748,561,640 25 
Balances for the week ending June 2d.... 27,014,489 87 
do. do. do. June 9th... 34,924,042 68 
Foreign Exonance.—The market for 
foreign exchange was dull but firm. There 





were a few more commercial bills offering, 
nearly all being drawn against future ship- 
ments, but not more than enough to supply 
the light demand. The nominal quotations 
are $4.86 for 60-day bills and $4. 894 for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of jc. to }c. from these figures. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Very few banks are making time loans, 
in anticipation of an active money market 
in the Fall. 

The process of piling up the unpopular 
and unnecessary silver dollars in the Treas- 
ury goes on, and there is no way to stop it. 
On the 1st instant the amount was $108,898, - 
977, an increase during May of $2,582,629. 
The increase during the twelve months from 
the ist of June, 1882, has been #24,292,- 
934, or fully eight-ninths of the whole 
amount coined. Moreover, the amount of 
silver owned by the Government, in excess 
of all demands upon it, is increasing. On 
the 1st instant the outstanding silver certif- 
icates, less the amount in the Treasury, was 
$71,727,891. A month before it was $71,- 
884,071. Consequently, the silver certif- 
icates in circulation have diminished slight- 











ly, while the silver dollars on hand have 
increased, and the Treasury is therefore 
weakened. At the rate of increase during 
the last year we shall have in the Treasury 
onthe 1st of June, 1884, the sum of 188,- 
000,000 of these useless dollars. During the 
past year just about one dollar in nine of 
those added to the coinage has gone into 
circulation. And yet the mints are running 
at full speed on silver dollars that fail to 
circulate, 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS CREDITS. 
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PER CENT. NET. 


Money loaned on Minneapolis real estate with 
absolute security. Refer to Burdett, Yours & 
Ingalls, or Northwestern National k, 
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ALK OFF & HASTINGS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 
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foreclose a mortgage on a Red River Valley farm. °o 
delays in investing. Leans 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUUCH, 1 
am known and recommended and pa by leading 
business _— andc lorey men, East and West-—men for 
whom I have been making these investments for years 
past. Among my 


REFERENCES 


are oun names as: 


oO AN 
aot .— 





er 


Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D. D Mgettord Conn 

M. E. Gates, Ph.D. I Pres't Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, } 

Importers’ an ational Bank, New York. 


‘raders’ 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Min 
Franklin Falis Seving® Pai pask. Fran. (lin Falls, N. H. 
The Congrevationalia 
Tue Inperenpenrt, New 


ronk. 
All are pleased with my invessmente. Send fo 
information and circular. 


pen ve ~ br a 
Boston Drafts, payable to my o 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


No Risk; *=" Solid 10 per Cent. 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Illinols Pinancial Agency, Jacksonville Ill, 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write mo eae the ol4 Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
Se. WALL rekon BOWES Os aa 


me. A with very lay o oxy 
clnterest allowed ‘om Geposite me D per cent., payable 


L Spiter 


Mention this paper 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP 1A; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000, 





SOUND INV MENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and vate Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail. 
road Companies ha g lines under construction and 
their gee os 

FINANCIAL N J. A 4 
ties, wy Be Poithea pie Mor 


and cONDU FINANCIAL iavable 
property is in the none or 


easetacs 4 
WILL a wike pot AND SELL INVESTMENT S¥CURITIES 
on Commission. ‘ 
Wid. BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert into interest-paying investments. 
Cireulars and other information furnished on ap- 


JOHN 0, SHORT, President, 
D, M. TEOMANS, Vioe-Precident. 
WM. P, WATSON, Beo'y and ‘Freag 
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Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 


Tre season of quietude which is usual 
at this period of the year, has now settled 
upon the dealings of the dry goods market 
in earnest, as the week under review is gen- 
erally acknowledged throughout the trade 
as having been the dullest yet experienced 
this year. There is little doubt but that 
the suddenness with which the thermome- 
ter indicated the increase in the tempera- 
ture, was, in a measure, conducive to the 
existing condition of affairs. The warmer 
weather has slightly increased the demand 
for light ground prints, lawns, piques, ging- 
hams, and other wash dress fabrics adapted 
to Summer wear. Thin dress goods, in- 
cluding grenadines, lace checks, buntings, 
and delicate shades of cashmeres and nun’s 
veilings were also in demand, 
from specialties of this line, 
featureless. 


but, aside 
the market was 
Transactions in Fall and 
Winter fabrics were unimportant, despite 
the liberal price and time inducements 
which were offered to buyers of large lots. 
The retail trade is reported as having been 

active in most parts of the country, 
and large quantities of the various lines of 
dry goods have, consequently, passed into 
the consumer’s hands. It is expected, there- 
fore, that jobbers will experience a demand 
for small reassortments. Notwithstanding 
the quiet tone, there has been to the trans- 
actions of the trade for sometime past the 
result of the Spring business has not been 
Distributors of 


dry goods have pursued a very cautious pol- 


altogether unsatisfactory. 
icy for months past, and they are conse- 
quently carrying much smaller stocks than 
is usual at this stage of the season. The 
outlook is good for a healthy Fall trade, and 
a number of the shrewdest are shaping plans 
for lively times ahead. 

Corton Goops.--There is very little change 
to report in the condition of the cotton 
goods market. The demand at first hands 
continues light and irregular, and while 
some fair-sized lots are occasionally taken 
by jobbers and converters, purchases are 
chiefly of a hand-to-mouth character. 
makes of plain cottons are naturally begip- 
ning to show some accumulation, but such 


Some 


brands as govern the market are not in large 
Cotton flan- 
and popu- 


supply for this time of year. 
nels are in very fair request, 
lars makes are largely under the control of or- 
ders. Colored cottons remain quiet, most 
of the large jobbers and cutters being amply 
supplied for the present, which fact should 
not be overlooked by manufacturers in 
gauging their production. 

Print Clothe have been in moderate 
demand, and pricey continue steady at 3fc. 
for 64x64s and 3 1-16c. for 56x60s, respect- 
ively. 

Prints have been a trifle more active 
with jobbers, but the demand by package 
buyers was very moderate, and almost 
wholly restricted to small parcels of choice 
fancies, robes, and shirtings. 
were in light request, aside from a few 
specialties in neat figured foulards, sateens, 
etc., for which there was a moderate in- 
quiry. 

Printed Lawns are jobbing fairly, and 
there was a steady call at agents’ hands for 
small duplicate lots of white ground styles. 

Ginghams have been quiet with agents, 
aside from a very few specialties in dress 
styles, chambrays, seersuckers, etc., which 
were taken in small lots to a moderate 
amount. The jobbing trade was less ac- 
tive, but retailers are seemingly doing a 
good business in ginghams, and jobbers 
anticipate a fair supplementary demand in 
the near fnture. 

Dress Goops.—The jobbing trade in dress 
goods was fairly active in some quarters, 
liberal sales of ‘‘job lots” and regular 
goods having been made by a few of the 
leading houses. The demand at first hands 
was chiefly for small parcels of light Sum- 
mer fabrics, as nuns’ veilings, lace bro- 
cades and buntings, grenadines, shepherd 
plaids, etc., and transactions were only 
moderate in the aggregate. 

AmerioaN Sitks have, as a rule, been 
very quiet, and the main features of the 
market remain unchanged. Sewing silk 
and machine twist were in steady but mod- 
erate request at current quotations. 

Wooten Goops.—To the prostration of 


Vide prints 


| 
| 





business, with its consequent accumulation 
of stocks, forced sales and lower prices, is 
added a considerable demoralization of 
early contracts made under a more favor- 
able outlook. Claims are not infrequent 
for allowances on early orders to offset the 
differences in prices between then and 
now, with threats to return the goods if 
concessions are not made. In such cases 
it is difficult to determine profits until a set- 


tlement is secured. Business in the retail 


clothing line has shown a marked improve- | 
but as the supplies are ample for a | 


ment; 
late season, wholesalers are not sanguine as 
to the amount of re-orders. 
Hosigry AND UNperwear.—Business in 
hosiery has not yet fairly started on Fall 
goods: but there are more buyers in the 
market looking around, and the coming 
week will probably witness considerable 
improvement in that line. Regarding un- 
derwear, some gauze shirtings were selling, 
and a slight improvement was reported in 
the demand for heavy weights. 
Carrets.—The carpet trade was not so 
good during the past week, There was a 
falling off at the hands of jobbers, and the 
retailers did a decreased business, though 
an outlet for some specialtie 
control. 


sis well under 
Manufacturers are turning out 
samples of new goods for the coming sea- 


son. 


FOREIGN GOODs. 

The condition of the foreign goods mar- 
ket partakes of the same character and in- 
aetivity as the domestic market, and things 
are dull. Retailers are reported as doing 
a better business, but they are not likely to 
want much more of this season’s fabrics, 
though now and then a quantity, of Sum- 
mer stuffs is moved at a loss. There is 
scarcely anything selling except at closing- 
out prices. Southern and South. 
western buyers are in the market looking 
around, 


Some 


but nothing of importance is re- 
ported astranspiring. Clothiers are buying 
some linings. 

Laces aNp Emproipertes.—There is a 
little better business in laces and embroid- 
ieries, especally in the latter. Hamburg 
embroideries are selling better, and there is 
also a better demand for Spanish laces. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the past year. 


For the week 1883, 1882, 
Entered at the port........... $790,761 $1,349,639 
Thrown on the market....... 836,862 1,232,128 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port.......... 55,569,008 61,372,031 
Thrown on the market...... 53,741,260 61,225,138 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EVENING, June 11th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androseoggin ° |Langdon GB...36 11 
“6 L..§ 834 Lensdale... » 0088 81g 

oe o ol 1744} “ ¢ Jambric 36 12 
Allendale..... 16}¢|Masonville..... 36 (lg 
e ontee 7 20 |Nashua, E. 36 9 
© nn Genes 221 as Picce 36 
Avondale ......36 84 ” W....45 124 


Ballou & Son 744|Newmarket, F..36 — 
“ 6 \N. Y. Mills..... 36 12 


Bay Mills......36 91¢| “ Wt'rTwist 36 1214 
.b4 





Bellows Falls. .: 10%) * ey 16 
Blackstone, AA.36  7%| “* .-- 64 174 
Boott, Re 27 «5% --- 84 25 
E.......36 7 (Pepperell 64 17 
“ AGC... .36 936 oot 21 
Cabot...... +078 6/4) - -.--8-4 23 
een 44 7% “ ....9-4 26 
OP eeeuenves 9-8 104¢| ad ..-10-4 2814 
Dyanna 6-4 11}¢| ” .--11-4 33 
COMOe ....0008 27 «+4 |Pequot.... ...6-4 16 
Clinton, Al... .4 9 ©. este ae 
Dauntless......36  5%g'Standard.......36 9 
Dwight,Anchor36 10 |Tuse arora, XX.36 11g 
Feariess.......8 7 |Utien.......... 359 
Fruit of the Loom. “ ex. heavy. = 9g 
“ 7 oe ee © i atecee 16 
“ a .!| [ee ir 18 
“ “ 42 1214 _, ERS 84 271¢ 
Forestdale,.... n>. i rrr 94 30 
Green G....... Mm © i © pesecdes 10-4 321¢ 
Gold Medal....36 7 “*  heavy.. - 35 
“ ...-38 6%| “ Nomp.. 12 
Great, Falls, 5. .31 64 Wameutta : 
* 7 OXX.36 12 
ws 2s | * cambric.36 12 


Hill's Semp. Tien | “d@blewarp36 12 
8 |Washington. . - SS 


- - “36 9 |Waure ans, 100836 123¢ 

“ . ..8@ “ shirtcotton— 12 

“ S 2.8 ft ae 36 11 
Highland..... 36 «(9 * cambric...— — 
weer 36 ©6734 Whitineville...36 71¢ 
Indian Orchard ; * -.33 6g 

“ pws 94¢| Williamsville : 

Langdon, 76. . 94¢) A136 11 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F.. .36 6 \Laconia.... .10-4 26 





Atlantic, A.....96 ot “ngs Bs 

¥ or an coed 

“ H...86 Tg ~ brow Bad AS ‘s 
“ PL...87 6) 86 616 
“ LL96 6y| “ ©6..../80 6 
« ¥...81 Gl = % 74 


Continental, C.36 784 ---84 2 
7 D.40 884 “a 94 23 
| Cone stogo, SS “ --. 104 26 
G,..30 61g, 6 eee ol-4 288 
“ $...33 714 “ 12-4 33 
“ W...36 7l¢ Peppe re sl Efine, 39 784° 
| Dwight, X......30 6 36 1% 
"= - +2003 866% sd O....88 7% | 
« 9.08 * F 2 Get 
Bxeter, Aes.) 36 6% Pepuot,A ....36 87 
a ae 338 COBY . Dena 2 
Ellerton. -...10-4 26°00 4 4 


| Great Fails, EF. 36 ©7384 Pittaficld, A 360 5% 
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” XX ..36 6%{'Nashua, fine O... 
* a a ae 


Augusta.......36 7 “ E.. — 
rr ae “  W.. 1B 
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Broadway. ....: 36 CO«*6 DD 38 
Bedford, R.....30 5 = G..36 on 
Boout, C 34 6g N..36 Us) 


“ ¥K. . 36 1% Pacific, pies. 36 

“ & fam .36 7% ; 

pak APP ES 40 8% Pepperell wee 
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Indian Head...36 8 “ O....33 616 
“30 «7% + £0 
« 4% |,.40 103¢|S8tark, AA. ..... 36 8 
“4% |. 45 1214 |Utica...........96 9 
Indian Ore hard : “* heavy....40 914 
” DW..40 9 teat cea 48 16 
6 DW. 36 068  eacecb@an 58 18 
“ EE. . .36 wt wasesctnas 18 274 
ee eS | eae 86 — 
Lawre nee, LL. .36 6g W amsutta, 8.T.50 21 
Y 36 e eesee 72 25 
a XX..36 814 va cs0ese 79 30 
ss XXX.40 944 —— ee 89 32!¢ 
Langley, ee - -22e99 35 
ance 4 8 6 40 
“  ...3-4 «5 | Wace 784 
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“ 8-4 21 ll 
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BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @8  Mass., D..... — @ 1% 
Augusta......— @T7!s Mass.,G.....— @T7 
re - @s8 Pepperell....— @ 8% 
Laconia..... — @84Pelzer..... 30— @ Tlg 
Langley, A...— @8 |Piedmont....— @ 71g 
Langley, B...— @7}g\Stark, A.....— @ 8 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 5!¢ Manchester....—@ 61g 
American. ......—@ 6 (Merrimack, D..—@ — 
Allen's ne .—@ 6 'Mallory........ —@ 614 
_—— 8. —@ ee Oriental....... ~—@ 6 
Cocheco....... @ 6}<'Pacific......... —@ 614 
Dunnell’s fancy —@ ¢ 4¢ Richmond’s....—@ 614 
Garner's. ..—@ 5 Simpson’s solid 
Glouceste r... — 6 Sarees —@ 614 
OS —(@ 6}, Steel River, fncy--@ 6 
Hamilton...... —@6 Slater’ssolids —@ 145 
Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy........—@ 6 | Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster......—@— |Windsor, fancy.—@ 614 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 16 Methuen, AA.... © 
” “4-4 20 ASA... — 
sia Ricews 14 7 
sod ee 13. Pearl River...... 15 
" _ a 12 Pemberton, AA.. 1414 
vi ss 11 sd B.... 12 
a _ ae 10, os E.... 104 
“ Wescaa 10 Swift River...... 8% 
Cordis, AAA...32 14 Thorndike, A.... 84 
“  ACE,..32 16 - B.. 81g 
“* No. 1..32 16 Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, B Ss, + Ses 17 
rt a 82 16% 
Lewiston, A. 36 eel xaese x 30 134 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX .—@11 ves Mills, No. 
“ | 2 eer 12 
Economy...... -@10 Park Mills, No. 
Oti .. els paesenasnns —@13 
Prodigy. -—@11 (York, I........ —@l10 
CORSET JEANS 
ne —@ 7% Kearsarge sat..—@ 81¢ 
Androscoggm Laconia....... —@ 13% 
See —@ 8% Lawrence. -—@— 
Canoe River...—@ 6144 Naumkeag ‘sat. -—@ 84 
Clarendon..... —@ 6% Pep rell blea..—@ 814 
Indian Orchard, Rockport... ..--@ 14 
Imported....—@ 6% ° 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15 Otis, CC....... —@12 
Boston....... —@8 Otis, BB... —@13 
Catan, h’y Pe arl River....—@141¢ 
ae —@15 York.......... —@15 
Columb’ n, XXX |Warren, AXA..—@14 
eee —@l14 BB. ...—@13 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS 
Amoskeag «—@ 81¢ 'Plunkett....... —@ 8 
ee ~@ 8 (|Renfrew....... —@104 
Glasgow,chec ks—@ 714 | White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 | staple.. --—-@— 
Lancaster...... —@ — |White M'f'eCo., 
Manchester....—@ 7%; fancy.. -—@ 8 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 9¢ Otis, BB..... — @10 
Amoskeag....— @l11 |Thorndike,A.— @12 
* fancy.— e124 4 - B— @11K% 


Columbian. ..— 


Uncasville, A. 9 @ 94¢ 
Hamiltom....— 


@12 |Whittenton.. 944@104¢ 


WADE & 


CUMMING, 
POPULAR CLOTHIERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


251 and 253 Eight Avenue, four doors 
below Twenty-third Street, and 759 and 
761 Eighth Avenue, between 46th and 
47th Streets. 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 











SUCCESSORS TO 


(A. T. STEWART & (0, 


(RETAIL.) 
Will, during this month, make large reduc- 


| tions in all their departments, to close out 


at once the remainder of this season’s im- 


portations, and will add the following 


| GREAT BARGAINS, recently secured for 
| these sales at prices much below the impor- 


ter’s cost: 


SILKS. 


1,000 YARDS BLACK GROS GRAIN AT $13 RE- 
DUCED FROM $1.35 PER YARD. 

3,000 YARDS “CACHEMERE ETOILE D'ARGENT,” 
$1.25; REDUCED FROM $1.60 PER YARD. 
THIS IS EXCLUSIVELY OUR OWN BRAND, AND 
IS CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED FOR WEAR 
AND APPEARANCE. 

1,00 0 YARDS BLACK GROS GRAIN, &1.503 RE- 
DUCED FROM 81.85 PER YARD. 

FANCY SUMMER SILKS, IN CHECKS AND STRIPES, 
VERY DESIRABLE, AT 65¢e., 75c.. 80c., 85e., 
AND $13 REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 

COLORED GROS GRAIN SILKS, IN ALL THE DE- 
SIRABLE SHADES, FROM 85c. TO $3.50 PER 
YARD, WITH BROCADES TO MATCH, FOR COM- 
BINATION SUITS. 


DRESS GOODS. 

150 PIECES KHYBER CLOTHS, IN WHITE AND 
LIGHT SHADES, 50c., 55¢., AND 60c.; RE- 
_DUCED FROM 65c. AND 75c. PER YARD. 

75 PIECES NAVY-BLUE TWILLED FLANNEL, 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BATHING SUITS, 
54 INCHES WIDE, 40c.; REDUCED FROM 7c, 
PER YARW. 

80 PIECES SERGE DE BEIGE, ALL-WOOL, 44 
INCHES WIDE, 35c.; WORTH 45c. PER YARD. 

50 PIECES ALL-WOOL DE BEIGE, A SPECIAL BAR- 
GAIN, 2U0c. PER YARD. 

3,000 YARDS DOTTED SWISS GRENADINES, 
10c.; REDUCED FROM 2c. PER YARD. 

100 PIECES BLACK GRENADINE, 10c.; REDUCED 
FROM 35c. PER YARD. 

50 PIECES EXTRA QUALITY BLACK GRENADINE, 
25c.; REDUCED FROM 65c. PER YARD. 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 


165 EMBROIDERED FRENCH ZEPHYR ROBES, 
$7; KEDUCED FROM $16 EACH. 

230 °EMBROIDERED SATINE ROBES, 810; RE- 
DUCED FROM S818 EACH. 

500 PIECES BEST QUALITY SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 
15c.; REDUCED FROM 35c. PER YARD; BEING 
LOWER THAN THE BEST QUALITY DOMESTIC 
GOODS. 


FINE WHITESUITS, 


WE OFFER THE BALANCE OF A PROMINENT 

MANUFACTURER'S STOCK AT 25 PER CENT. 

LESS THAN THE LOWEST PRICES OF THE SEA- 

SON. THE LOT EMBRACES: 

25 FINE LAWN, EMBELLISHED WITH SATIN 
BOWS, AT $5; WORTH 88 EACH. 

36 FINE LAWN, TRIMMED WITH HAMBURG 
EDGING AND SATIN BOWS, AT $8.50; RE- 
TAILED ELSEWHERE $12.50 EACH 

30 FINE LAWN DOUBLE FLOUNCE, TRIMMED 
WITH WIDE DOTTED SWISS EMBROIDERY 
AND SATIN BOWS, 113; WORTH #15 EACH. 

24 FINE LAWN, TRIMMED WITH GOOD QUALITY 
VALENCIENNES LACE AND SATIN BOWS, 812% 
WORTH %16.50 EACH. 

15 EMBROIDERED MULL, INDIA LAWN, FRENCH 
NAINSOOK AND DOTTED SWISS, TRIMMED 
WITH THE FINEST CLASS OF EMBROIDERY 
AND LACE, AT PROPORTIONATELY LOW 
PRICES, 

EREAFTER ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF US 
CH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES 

F CITY, WILL. BE DELIVERED AT ANY Ace 

BLE PART OF THE UNITED STATES, FREE 

ins RECEIVED B i FoR GOODS OR 

SAMPLES WILLHAVE OUR PROMPT AND CARE- 

FUL ATTENTION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
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1839. 1883 
HARDENBERGH & CO., 





SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART € CO.,, 

174 Fulton Street, Brooklya 
otters Kew and Lappe Stock of Choice and Carefully 
CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES, 

AXMINSTER, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Clotha, Mattings, etc. 


Also, LACE COMNICES,| — 
wane A ICES 


, 
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Insurance, 
IS IT “THE SECOND THOUGHT ” 


Tue most recent t reference in Tuk InpE- 
PENDENT to the rates-reduction by the 
Mutual Life, several months ago, was a 
careful article in review of the Company’s 
present and past financial position. That 
article was promptly seized by the co-opera- 
tives as a confession that life insurance on 
the *‘ old-line” plan is a failure. From an 
interior city there came to us a statistical 
communication in reply, which did not re- 
ceive publication, because we suspected its 
professed good faith was bad faith, and 
ascertained that the writer was an employe 
in the Company’s service, who lacked the 
candor to say so, and we were set down by 
the class of people who read too hastily 
and reach conclusions by too large jumps, 
as predicting (or at least as suggesting) the 
collapse of the Mutual Life. 

To those who did read rightly, or to those 
who take the trouble to turn back to the 
article referred to, it is hardly needful to 
say that no prediction of collapse was made, 
and nosuggestion of its probability. It has 
never been said or thought in this office 
that the Mutual Life will not survive every 
person now connected with Tue INprrEnb- 
ENT. We opposed the reduction as foolish, 
hazardous, and untimely, and _ protested 
against it as such. We counted it a mis- 
step and one which, if persisted in long 
enough, would, in all human probability, 
wreck the Company. We are of the same 
belief still; but those who choose to take this 
as a prediction are distinctly requested to 
note—and not to leave off—the contingency 
upon which it is expressly conditioned; nor 
must they underate the importance of the 
“if.” But how long must this persist- 
ence on a wrong path continue, in order 
to reach the question of surviving or 
not surviving? Those who ask this 
question may be wise enough to answer 
it. We are not. The answer lies in the 
domain of foreknowledge, which is beyond 
us; and the entirely unforeseen and not-to- 
be-foreseen contingencies of mortality, inter- 
est, and legislative interference, which 
make answer to the question impossible, 
are the same which make the reduction of ratex 
hazardous. We may be clearly able to say 
that a given course is wrong and will lead to 
a crisis, and yet not be able tosay just when 
that crisis will probably come. To know 
from past experience and prevent indica- 
cations that a process is morally certain to 
lead to a particular result is wholly con- 
sistent with inability to fix the limit of time 
within which causes yet to operate will 
wor« out that result. 

In looking over the usual elaborate an- 
nual report of the Mutual Life—page 23, 
Fortieth Annual Report, 1883—we find the 
following : 

“ The question as to the future course of rates for 
money remains an unsolved problem, Itis a prob- 
lem, however, which penetrates to the very root of 
premium rates for life insurance, This Company, 
several years ago, reduced its rates below those 
which had heretofore prevailed. The rates then 
adopted have proved adequate to the present and 
prospective requirements of the business, and will 
be maintained until new conditions mm the finan- 
ces of the world, not now fully developed, may 
render a further revision expedient.” © 

These are the wise and weighty words of 
an oracle. The first two sentences state, 
with a gravity so solemn that it might 
even be ludicrous but for the seriousness 
of the interests involved, two truisms—one 
of them well known to the veriest tyro in 
life insurance, and the other as obvious and 
commonplace as the oldest proverb in 
vogue. One thing this paragraph omits to 
mention—legislative action as among the 
uncertainties. This has received especial 
stress in all we have heretofore said on the 
subject, because this particular uncertain- 
ty of the future differs from all others 
in the most serious particular that it is 
not at all the subject to  forecall 
from past experience. Mortality is on 
record, the decline of interest can be ap- 
proximately measured; but the vagaries of 
legislation no man can foresee. It was and 
is our firm belief that the Mutual misstep 
was more unfortunate and untimely 
when actually taken than when original- 
ly attempted; not, perhaps, that the results 
have been or are likely to be more unhappy 
because of the interval, but that the reckless- 








ness of the action was visibly greater. The 
step was taken without necessity. It had not 
the poor excuse that competition and in- 
creasing difficulty of getting new business 
compelled something to be done by way 
of advertisement and inducement. The 
original attempt we believe to have 


grown out of the desire to em- | 


phasize the asserted distinctiveness 
and leadership of the Mutual Life. This 
position once publicly announced there 
could be no abandonment of it. It might 
be temporarily waived, lest the other com- 
panies be crushed, but it must be resumed 
and carried out, or a confession of fallibil. 
ity would be deduced. We infer this from 
the general course of the Mutual’s manage- 
ment and from such lofty utterances as 
this, from the annual report of three years 
ago: ‘* It was not to be expected that those 
who may deem themselves the competitors of 
this Company would acquiesce in the wis- 
dom of this conservative measure. It is, 
however, the policy of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company to conduct its business 
upon facts demonstrated by its own long and 
very large experience, rather than be gov- 
erned by the fallacies and prejudice of 
others.” 

Ordinarly, such language as this (and 
more like it at other times) would be sub- 
ject to criticism only as being improperly 
boastful; but as officially suggesting the 
motives which underlie (although uncon- 
sciously even) the course taken by the man- 
ager of a mammoth life insurance company 
such language is far more. Whether Mr. 
Winston personally did, or whether he 
could, make a mistake, is a question which, 
although not of the very highest import- 
ance, we should not object to have tested 
in any manner that did not involve risks 
not commensurate with it; but we have never 
felt willing to see the Mutual Life staked 
upon that question. The writer of these 
lines and the proprietor of this journal 
are capable of making mistakes, and also 
of acknowledging them. In this office there 
is no pretense of infallibility, and we pro- 
test against the practical assumption of 
that elsewhere, even in the Mutual Life, 
because the proof is to be put at the risk of 
the thousands of policy-holders who have 
all to lose and nothing to gain by determ- 
ining the issue. 

Is wisdom coming, though late, with 
sober second thought? We hope so. The 
‘new conditions,” ‘‘not now fully de- 
veloped,” will long remain in this unde- 
veloped condition. Wisdom and prudence 
retain a liberal margin against them, on the 
side of safety. Recklessness and the person- 
al pride which magnifies in its own estima- 
tion the little ‘‘I” of self into a bridge 
tower of solidity, may say: ‘‘I cannot go 
back, for J have said it.” The question is, 
however, whether the large interests shall 
be jeopardized for the smali—the absurdly 
small. The Mutual Life is on a wrong path, 
or itis not. If it is, the sooner that path is 
abandoned the easier and less costly. If it 
is not in the wrong path, it is indisputably 
not as safe as it was before. Shall we load 
the cables of the great bridge with more 
than they can surely and safely bear, mere- 
ly to find out whether some engineer, who 
avers that they can bear such load, has 
made a mistake? Common sense replies 
that the cables are worth more than any 
engineer’s reputation for accuracy of calcu- 
lation, and a great trust corporation is more 
precious than any man. 

The language we quote from the latest 
official emanation is not conclusive; but 
it is suggestive. It may be what the world 
calls ‘‘ hedging.” We hope that wisdom is 
coming to those who have the influence to 
induce action corresponding, and that,when 
the Mutual moves to its new building, it 
may leave behind, among the cast-offs at its 
old corner, the vain-glorious arrogance 
which has marred its management, and 
which is said, in a very old volume indeed, 
to be of the sort that ‘‘goeth before a fall.” 


> - — 


INSURANCE NOTES. 





Tne colonel of the Paris fire brigade, 
in his annual report to the Paris municipal- 
ity, says that there were 982 fires in Paris 
last year, and that of these forty-seven 
broke out in shops, thirty-eight in places 
where alcohol and chemicals were stored, 
and fourteen in theaters. With less than fifty 





exceptions, all the buildings in which the 

fires occurred were insured, and in more 
| than 700 cases out of the 982 the furniture 
| was insured as well. The total amount of 
damage done was estimated at rather more 
| than $1,500,000, and the great bulk of this 
| damage was sustained in 274 fires, each of 
| which caused upon the average a loss of 

$5,500. The population of Paris is nearly 
2,000,000. New York and Brooklyn, with 
the same population, experience an annual 
fire loss of about $5,500,000. 


séiihia The following anecdote illustrates the 
remarkable assiduity with which the can- 
vassing for life policies is carried on in 
France: One of the chief members of the 
French Mission to Moscow was waited up- 
on, a few days ago, by a gentleman who 
introduced himself as a canvasser for a 
great life assurance company, and who def- 
crentially stated that his company, in view 
of the gentleman being the father of a 
family, and considering the eventualities of 
the coronation, thought it well to remind 
him of the prudence of insuring his life be- 
fore he started. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretar, 
JOHN B. PEN NDERGAST, Sup’t of Agenctes. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. ‘iB. PIERCE, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Ne. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY gimole, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable 


7etTt -THREE } yooge of success 

AFE. lus by New York rule. 
RELIAB Over $10,600,000 safely invested 
State agents wanted. 
Local nts wanted in a e rity and town. 
yo a irect to this Co: Company. 


HENRY STOKE S, President. 


H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec'y. J. L. Hasey, let Vice-Prest. 
8.N. STEBBINS, Act'y. H. B. STOKES, od Vice. Preat. 


PEN TUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHUILADELPHIA, 
IN 1847. ASSETS, 
mata “s URL cH 98.008, 007 73 
e 
—_— PU MOTUAL 


Annual returns of LR Inturance at net cost. 
Policies non- rao p tor their val 


ted. 
_Agents wanted. if. &. STEPHENS. Vice-President. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE co 


OF HARTFORD 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, JANUARY 26TH 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
afaireon the slet December, 1882. 


Premiume on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882...... $4,412,698 58 

Pre maa on Policies not marked off lst 
Se GU ab snccvccbsneceveresecsscns 1,516,844 45 
Total Marine Premiums.................... 85,929,538 43 





Pre ogy morte’ off from Ist denmesy, 
1882, to 8lst December, 1882... _ 84,390,305 90 
i paid during the same ‘a oe 
____ Sennen $2,013,7 167 % 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and = Ex- 
penses........... 823,304 50 


The Company has the following Assets, 
v 


United States aud State of New York 

tae k, C ~g5 4 ana ores Pose ks.. $8,974,558 00 
secu ocks and otherwise.. 1,67. 

Real Etate and p dn due the Company, ° ew 

mi 


ted at.. 531, 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... Lasoo ua 
SG rates ckedastsstuciensdensdéoneas 364,923 85 





Amount 13,171,676 02 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty _per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year endi 
slet December, 1882, for which certificates wil be issu 
on and after Tuesday, y. the First of May nex 


By order of the Bo 
J. H. secant Secretary. 








TRUST 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BU. 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRA aoure, 
W. H. H. MOORE SDMUND ORLIES 

















.H.H. : U 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
«CHARLES H. RUSSELL, A 
JAMES Lo ROB'T B. MINTU 
DAVID L NE CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
GORDON \ oe BURNHAM, GEORGE N 
rs DWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM.8 tURGis, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIA YHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
TLLIAM E, DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS LL OGG 


IAM H. Fi 
nou F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
A. H HORACE K. THURBER, 
jOHN'D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H Ww D JOHN L. RIKER, 

N. DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


CONTINENT Al 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental eer 5 cor, Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: a No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for niidapenen hastened ee ane.aee 64 
Reserve for all other claims.... 
Capital paidin in Cash 
i Se 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist 

OUBBS cnc eccere cere ncsec1- B4.450,534 50 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000, 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMU. ih Ds D, RApOOCE, SAMUEL A, SAWYER, 





























GEOL HENRY B VRE 
8. P. CHITTE NDEN, JNO. L. 
yM. Ww. WILLIAM Bux 
HENRY C, BOWEN, WELLIN LAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY SPAULDI ING. 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, RICHARD RDY, 
THEODORE I, HUSTED, JOHN RRED. 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE 
Du ARNOLD. CHA SH BOOTH, 
. M. RICHARDS, Wat He HU LBUT, 
RAGE B.C TLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
YMOURL. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
EX. E. ORR. 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMILYE, 
E. W. GORLIES JA Ww x. 
GEO. W. LAN JNO. F. SLATEE 
JAMES FRA LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





HIRAM BARNEY, 


CYRUS PECK, Secreta: 
B.C. TOWNSEND. pe 1) ~ feeb 
6.7 a e 
CHAS. H. DU CHER, Bee. cobaaest vest 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
pe eee ae eR eee | $16,482.181 85 





$2,567,202 23 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, : 





JOS, M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
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$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1883, BEING 


$50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and al] is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Yhousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICYHOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capita] stock nor stockho.ders. Surplus is divided among 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


pave wg? paid by the Com any in reduetion of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
The NEW YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,« 
000,006, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of abont 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
Its gross Interest Receipts 


due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rater. 


issued and maturing in the same years. 


The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 


Association, 
320 Broadway, 
N.Y, 





#5,000 Accident Insurance. #25 Weekly 
Indemnity. Membership Fee, #4. Annual cost, 
about $11. $10,000 Insurance. with 850 
Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding Rates. 
Write or call for circular and Application 
Blank. 

EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
CHAS. B. PERT (of Rogers, Peet aCo.)., Pres’t. 


JAS. KR. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


820 and 322 ee. New York. 





since organization have 


at some ages, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261. 262. 263, and 264 Breadway. 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 


The principal features of t this Company are ALSO 
LUTE SECURITY, EC A AL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE I NSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 
. H. BROSNAN, President. 


. P. FRALEIGH, mentee 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cash Capital.......... ce a 
832,74 3 


Reserve ‘or reinsu 
NET SURPLUS 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882... 82.565 141 29 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 














PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Maximum insurance for minimum outlay. 

The protection of life. Insurance secured by pay- 
ments cored for as deaths actually occur. Pay as you 
go and get what you pay for, as in fire insurance. 

Premiums to pay death claims and to create the 
Special Reserve Fund, placed at once in [ay Lv 4 
policyholders, and can by no possibil y Ay 
oor purpose other than those for which they were paid 

nnual expenses limited to two dollars for each one 
thonqand da lars insu 

Claims by death occurring three years after death, 
incontestable for any cause, 


TABOR & HARRAH, 


115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil., Gen’l Agents. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
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Old and doug. 


JUNE. 
BY ELIOT C. TRUE. 
Har. thee, royal month of roses! 
Every folded bud uncloses, 

Quickened by a swift desire for the light. 
Minstrel zephyrs haste to woo them, 
Housewife bees for honey sue thei, 

And the gentle dews renew them every night. 


Then the breath of new-mown grasses, 
Greeting every one that passes 

By the dusty country road or trodden lane ; 
And the happy whistling rastic, 
Clad in dingy blue and fustic, 

Ridiny, like a charioteer, his lofty wain. 


Suddenly the dark clouds lower ; 
Falls the cooling, cleansing shower, 
With a burst of sunshine through it ere ‘tis done ; 
How the bended bushes glisten, 
Ifow the quails call out and listen, 
And the barefoot boys yo wading one by one, 


Comes the Southwind as a vandal, 
Seattcring scent like wood of sandal 

Where the lilacs cast their tiny trumpets down ; 
All the berry vines are fruited, 
Luscious clusters, scarlet suited, 

Peeping out from leafy tentsof green and brown. 


Wild pinks flaine along the fences, 
Fair enough to turn the senses 
Of the staid Arachne, weaving all the day ; 
In the forest's dim recesses 
Lady ferns shake out their tresses 
And the snowy bell-shaped lilies light the way. 


Then the streams that cleave the meadows, 

Sheeny silver, fleeked with shadows, 
Honeysuckles, red and yellow, at the brink ; 

Farther on, tall willows leaning, 

Linking hands, as ‘twere their meaning 


Thus to shade the water where the cattl: drink. 


Revel, Rarth, in thy completens au! 
Drink, O Soul, thy fill of sweetness ! 
For the things we prize the dearest die too 
aoOOn, 
Round and round the world keeps turning, 
Sunrise blushing, sunset burning ; 
Thirty precious, perfect days are all of June. 
Preroskery, Micu, 


JOHN SORBY. 


BY REBECOA HARDING DAVIS. 


Tue Sorbys were knecling at family 





prayer in the little dining-room. The clergy- 
man beside his wife and holding her hand in 
his as had been his daily habit since they 
were married, Ile always felt that he had 
more courage to approach his God with 
that strong, fond grip in his thin fingers. 
The children gaped and shuffled. Davy 
threw grains of corn through the rungs of 
his chair to the chickens outside. The 
prayer was inordinately tiresome to-day. 
But still it went on, their father’s voice 
rising in a shrill, passionate cry : 

**Come down! Come down and help us, 
O Lord! Drive back the shadow that 
waits for us in the waste! Drive back the 
crime that waits forus! Help me! Save 
me!” 

Mrs. Sorby tightened her hold on her 
husband’s hand at the sound of suffering; 
but her mind was on the oven which she 
could see through the open kitchen-door; 
her nose told her that the potatoes were 
burning black; and there was nothing but 
potatoes and milk for breakfast. She 
opened. her eyes to peep at the clock. The 
boys must go to school without any break- 
fast if John did not soon stop. What bee 
was in his bonnet now, poor fellow? Shad- 
ow? Urime? The worst shadow was Pratt’s 
bill which came due to-morrow, and as for 
crime, she almost wished it were possible. 
If John had not the temper of a sheep, he 
would turn on the vestry and give them a 
piece of his mind akintoa rousing blow 
this day, this very day. 

The little woman got up from her knees 
with a vicious sparkle in her blue eyes. 
The potatoes were black, and it was so late 
the beys would have to take their butteriess 
chunks of bread in their hands, as they 
started to school; but their mother joked 
the whole matter away gently. There 
never was any viciousness in Martha Sorby’s 
voice at home. There it was full ot soft in- 
flections of deep tenderness, quite different 
from the cool, decided falsetto with which 
the ladies of the sewing circle were familiar. 
Mrs. Sorby was spoken of by the few 
wealthy members of the church as “a 
womaa of high principle,” ‘ a keen observer 
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of character,” “au merciless judge of evil- 
doers.” But the truth was Martha’s heart 
was full of an unutterable love and charity, 
which flowed out to John and Molly and 
to the boys, and then back from the boys to 
Molly and John again. [ never heard of its 
going any further. 

The clergyman followed her out to the 
kitchen, He had apparently dropped hig 
despair when he rose from his knees, and 
was in one of the freakish, boyish moods 
which his wife loved best. 

‘* No potatoes? And no coffee? But Pm 
starving, Matty! You have been up at 
work since tive o'clock, too. I heard the 
sewing machine going in my sleep. And 
there’s not a grain of tea for you!” shaking 
the canister. ‘It is my fault. I only 
fell asleep toward morning, and so prayers 
were late and the potatoes burned. Look 
at Davy. He glares at me like a hangry 
bear!” ‘ 

** No, no; Davy has his bread and milk. 
I really can’t send to Johnson's for grocer- 
ies to-day, John. It is not convenient.” 

*“T know. Last month’s bill isn’t paid 
and Sam Johnson knows the parson’s salary 
toa penny and how much of it has been 
paid in. Sam’s a wise fellow not to credit 
the clergy. Hello!) What's this?” pulling 
out of the cupboard a piece of steak, 

* "Phat is to-morrow’s dinner. Ti -norrow 
is Sunday, youknow, dear. We must have 
a bit of meat on Sunday. You have not 
begun your sermon either, John. Did you 
forget it was Saturday?” 

*'To-morrow’s dinner! We'll have itnow. 
Hello, Davy! Charley!” he shouted from the 
kitchen door to the boys, who dashed back in 
breathless haste. It was not the first time 
their father had called them back from 
school to have a frolic, and they knew by 
experience their mother’s protests would 
be of no avail. She knew it, too, and was 
ready for a trolic or any whim which would 
keep John in his present humor. The 
steak was soon over the coals, broiling, 
the hungry boys salting and peppering it 
by turns; their father, with an apron on, 
acting as high cook; their mother laugh- 
ing. Prim little Molly looked disapproval. 

*Z/should think you would not enjoy 
the steak much, when you know you are 
worrying mother!” she said, looking at 
Davy, but meaning her father. ‘ What is 
she to do for Sunday’s dinner now?” 

‘Sit down, sit down, Miss Propriety!” 
said her father, dumping the meat on a hot 
dish. ‘* You are as hungry as the rest of 
us. Where’s your 
Charley ?” 


mother’s chair, 


Martha sat down, laughing with the 
others. ** But you did not return thanks, 
John ?” she said, as he began to cut the 
meat. 

The clergyman stopped. The laugh died 
in his eyes. A sudden pallor crept up his 
jaws. ‘‘Return thanks ? 1?” he said be- 
wildered. ‘‘Oh yes, yes. Let us eat and 
drink; for to-morrow we die.” 

The boys stared at their father; but Mrs. 
Sorby quickly averted her eyes, and Molly, 
after one breathless minute, began to talk 
of weeding the tomato bed in her usual 
placid tone, though the child’s chin quiv- 
ered. She would not distress her mother 
by letting her know that she had noticed 
her tather’s strange moods, But what did 
it mean? Molly had her mother’s keen 
eyes and nimble brain. There was a poor 
creature, who wandered into the village 
sometimes—a victim’ vf opium. Something 
in her father in the last fortnight reminded 
her of Crazy Seth. She trembled with an- 
ger at herself for her vile thought; but she 
could not drive it away. 

When the table was cleared and the boys 
driven off to school, Mr. Sorby sat down to 
write his sermon, and his wife brought her 
darning as usual. He could not write un- 
less she was beside him. Generally while 
at work on his sermon he fidgeted uneas- 
ily, drummed with his feet, jumped up 
and ran out to feed the chickens, or to 
weed alittle, “‘ to get away from books and 
to smell the earth”; or he would lie down 
on the carpet and whistle himself to sleep. 
But to-day he worked steadily. The silence 
startled his wife; but she did not watch 
him, and when he glanced up at her, 
smiled happily back to him. 

It was a sunny, happy-looking room. 
Poor as they had always been, it was a 
pleasant home which Martha Sorby ~had 
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built up around her husband. She and 
Davy (who, fortunately, had the “use of 
his hands”) had put up these book-cuases 
and baskets und framed these engravings. 
She had covered the floor with soft-tinted 
rag-carpets of her own making, and herself 
had hung the walls with warm, bright 
paper. Martha was one of those quiet, en- 
thusiustic women, in whose houses, how- 
ever bare they may be, there is always a 
dainty cleanliness and a certain atmosphere 
of life and joy. Their chairs and tables 
take on meanings. As with most American 
women, her life was totally different from 
that which she had planned. When she 
was a girl she was full of ecstatic religious 
zeal. She fasted to excess; she wrote 
hymns; she kept a day-book of her mortal 
sins and petty slips; she looked forward 
to being a thin, ascetic shadow, a Saint 
Theresa wrapt in contemplation of the cross, 
ora Sister of Mercy, perpetually nursing 
patients afflicted with the plague or small- 
pox. There she was at forty, plump and 
jolly. She never fasted. It needed all her 
solid flesh and good digestion to keep up 
her temper and cheerfulness to bear the 
drain her husband made on her. She never 
retired at stated times for prayer, but had a 
habit of perpetually sending up silent ejacu- 
lations that the Lord would send enough 
for dinner, would make the vestry pay up, 
would help her to laugh, to say the right 
thing, or to listen amiably and keep her 
mouth closed. As for her own soul, she 
had not thought of its condition for years. 
What with the boys and Molly, and above 
all John, she had not time. The Lord 
would attend to it. She had too much to 
do for the rest. 

She felt just now that she had a good 
deal to do; more th&n ever before. This 
was 2 different strain from any that she had 
borne. She was on guard every minute. 
But she darned Davy’s trousers placidly 
and hummed a tune softly to herself. 

Mr. Sorby spoke to her presently. Not 
calling out in his usual excitable shrill 
tones, but quietly. Something in the change 
struck her with a chill; byt she tinished 
her tune and knotted her thread before she 
looked up, smiling. 

‘* Well, my dear?” 

‘**Come here, Martha. Look at this!” 
Ife pointed with his shaking finger to the 
page. ‘* IT have written the same sentence 
three times in succession. I did not know 
— 

‘* Poor boy,” she said, cheerfully. ‘*‘ How 
tired you are! What are you writing 
about?” 

‘*The work of the First Council at Nice.” 
‘* Good gracious! What do the mill hands 
and their wives know about ecumenical 
councils?” 

‘IT know. But both the wardens told 
me yesterday that there was a good deal of 
grumbling about the want of doctrinal 
teaching at St. Mark’s. I must give it to 
them, Matty, as long as I am able. God 
knows how long.” 

‘Very well. So you shall,” interrupted 
his wife hastily. ‘‘ But go now and see 
old black Dumpsey, and pray with her a 
bit. She'll not live out the week. She'll 
get to Heaven without the Nicene Council. 
Talk to her about the five sparrows sold 
for two farthings, not one of which was 
forgotten before God. She’ll understand 
that.” 

‘** Yes, yes.” John pulled on his coat, 
his countenance clearing and strengthening. 
Mrs. Sorby brought him his hat and tied 
his white necktie, which was hanging down 
his back. ‘*Come, Molly,” she called, 
“Take this tea down to Aunty Dumpsey. 
Papa is going.” She whispered to the child 
outside. ‘ And do not lose sight of your 
father. Not once. Not for an instant. 

Scarcely were they out of sight when Mr. 
Mintzner,the senior warden appeared, cross- 
ing the orchard. He was a thin, sandy- 
haired Scotch-Irishman. His shirt front 
was abnormally white and glossy; even 
when at work in the shop he wore a pol- 
ished, high beaver hat. Hat and shirt 
front in some way asserted his indomitable 
virtue and piety. Nobody had ever fought 
against them successfully. Martha sent one 
anxious glancedown the hill; but John was 
safely out of sight. Then she greeted the 
warden cordially, and took up her work. 
Mr. Mintzner sat down on the edge of a chair, 
balancing his hat on his thumbs, between 
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his open knees, while they gravely made 
their way through the usual outskirts of 
conversation—the weather, crops, etc. At 
last came the pause. Squire Mintzner cleared 
his throat. 

‘*Now itis coming!” Mrs. Sorby held 
up her needle to the window to thread it. 

“Parson out?” 

“Yes; he has gone to visita sick woman.” 

‘Yes, yes. Well, I'll not deny that’s nec- 
essary work—in its place, inits place. It has 
occurred to me, however, that Mr. Sorby 
introduces his sick women into the pulpit. 
That is to say, his sermons seem to be 
suited to such poor souls. They are sim- 
plicity itself. Constant talk of lying and 
drunkenness and them other vices which 
is not to be named before ladies, which 
obtain among the mill hands. Why, they 
are plain enough to suit a lot of children! 
Mr. Sorby forgets that he has now—well, a 
different class from them operatives, in St. 
Mark’s. We would like something more 
scholarly; meat for men, not milk for 
babes, you know. And [ am sure Mr. 
Sorby is competent to furnish this spiritual 
food which the better class of his hearers 
require, if he would make an effort!’ With 
a bow and a complimentary wave of the 
hat. ‘* Now, of course,” he resumed, a lit- 
tle embarrassed by her continued silence, 
‘‘his sermons are all orthodox. But all 
that about the evils of lyin’ and covetous- 
ness and the vices of ordinary low people, 
and about a living Saviour—well, we are all 
familiar with that current of thought; per- 
fectly familiar. It is becomin’ hackneyed. 
I proposed to Mr. Sorby yesterday a series 
of discourses on the okcuminical councils. 
I’m.a well-wisher to Mr. Sorby. J mean to 
stand by him as long as I possibly can. I 
said to wife this morning: ‘Sarah, I'll just 
step around and talk the matter over 
plainly with the parson’s wife. She's a 

sensible, shrewd woman who can see facts 
as they are.’” 

He paused. ‘To his hearer there was a 
terrible significance in that pause; but she 
went on sewing, composedly. ‘* What 
facts ?” she asked, at last. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Sorby, its useless mincin’ 
matters. It is undeniable that there is a 
good deal of dissatisfaction in St. Mark’s.” 

‘*With Mr. Sorby ?” 

“Yes, and with the family. I said I'd 
be plain. Now, there was your daughter, 
Mary. She appeared in chureh last Sun- 

day in a silk dress. There is not a member 
of St. Mark’s who does not know Mr. Sor- 
by’s salary, and knows that he can’t afford 
silk dresses for his daughter. The women’s 
tongues are all waggin’. They call it sinful 
extravagance.” 

‘*They would be quite right if the dress 
had been bought,” responded Mrs. Sorby, 
cheerfully; but ‘there was something in 
the glitter of her smiling blue eye which 
Mr. Mintzner did not like. ‘‘The gown 
Molly wore was mine when I was a girl. I 
put it on her because otherwise she would 
have been in rags. The members of St. 
Mark’s, who know Mr. Sorby’s salary, know 
that it is barely enough to keep his family 
from want when all paid in, and they 
know, too, it has not been paid in for three 
years. The amount of food and clothes 
which it furnishes for us is less than that 
which the county allows for the same num- 
ber of its paupers in the poor-house. What 
other facts are there, which we have to 
look at ?” 

Mr. Mintzner shuflled uncomfortably. 
Mrs. Sorby was so soft of voice, so placid 
of face, that he wondered if she really un- 
derstood the meaning of her words. 

‘*Putting business aside,” he said, 
gathering his scattered dignity together, 
“T will come to the root of the matter. 
When a man’s worldly condition improves, 
he is able to indulge his tastes. Just so 
with a church. St. Mark’s has now wealthy 
an’ educated members. Its taste is chang- 
in’. I donot say my taste, Mrs. Sorby. 
But it is only fair to vindicate to you the 
feeling of some of my colleagues in the 
vestry.” 

‘“*You wish me to understand that they 
want to be rid of Mr. Sorby?” 

‘Well, that’s putting it broadly ; but that’s 
the feelin’ of one or two. Only one or two; 
but they have the heaviest pockets.” 

‘You have spoken of this to my hus- 
band?” 





‘No, no! The fact is Mr. Sorby is so 
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thought it best to talk candidly to you 


first.” 
Mrs. Sorby’s pleasant features had taken 
a chilly bluish tint; but she stitched on 


calmly. ** 1 doubt,” she said, in deliberate 
tones, ** whether you can act as you pro- 
pose. My husband came to these hills six- 


tecn years ago When there was no church, 
no preaching of the Gospel, believing he 


was sent of God. He gathered in these 
degraded miners and laborers. He has 
baptized, married, buried them. He has 


taught Christ to them. You and two other 
rich men have chosen lately to come into 
their church. Have you the right, because 
of your money, to send away the man who 
has cared for their souls?” 

* Now, Mrs. 
personal matter. 
friendly bint. 
ministers are changin’ an shufflin’ 
There’s St. Luke’s, big 
and rich as it is, has to put up with the loss 


Sorby, ye’er makin’ it a 
but givin’ ye a 
Churches are betterin’ them- 


| was 


selves ; 
around on all sides. 
of its pastor, if report says true.” 

“Is Dr. Purviance going?” asked Mrs. 
If he had 
could not 


Sorby, With an air of interest. 
struck her on a mortal part he 
see her wince. 

‘So they say; so they say. There's a 
big church in Cleveland without a pastor, 
and a Committee are Coming to-day vo hear 
Dr. Purviance. He’s been mentioned favor- 
ably to them.” 

I have 
some dear friends there,” said Mrs. Sorby. 


‘Cleveland is a beautiful city. 


She was hardly conscious of what she said. 
The vestry had already thought of turning 
John away. When they knew the truth, 
which she suspected to-day, they would do 
it without They might know the 
truth inan hour. But what did it matter 
after all? The loss of his position was 
small compared to that other loss, which 


mercy. 


lay as yet out of sight, unnamed to herself. 

The little woman had «a good deal of what 
her neighbors called grit under her soft 
placidity. She walked to the gate with the 
warden, talking of potato-bugs and grass- 
hoppers, cheerfully. 

‘She takes it plagued casy, Sarah,” he 
said to his wife. 
uperiently, Whether he goes or stays. 


* Don’t care a toss-up, 
No 
doubt the Sorbys have rich relatives to 
fall back on.” 

“Or money 
Mrs. Mintzner. 


salted down,” suggested 

Martha, when her visitor was out of sight, 
walked hastily across the meadow to meet 
her husband. If Molly had lost sight of 
him what might not have happened? 

Ile came out of the woods alone; but he 
walked quickly, and his eyes shone as though 
he had good news to tell. 

‘**T made Molly stay with Aunt Dumpsey 
to give her her tea. The old creature is 
quite tranquil and happy, Matty. She ‘knows 
in whom she has believed.’ She said: ‘Its 
you, Mr, Sorby, that has made the Lord 
alive to me.” When I came through the 
town, too, old Joe Paddock stopped me to 
say that drunken boy of his had signed the 
pledge. ‘It was your plain talk on Sunday 
as did it, parson,’ he said, with tears in his 
eyes. [ought not to be glad that I helped 
these people—it’s the Lord’s work 
Iam. I am!” 


and yet 
wringing his wife’s hand. 
“It is good to think [have been of some 
use, after all.” 

** Some use! 


” 


said Martha, indignantly. 
She was not a woman given to tears; but 
she sobbed out a little at this, and then 
The day suddenly seemed to 
clear up, Warm and sunny. The Lord was 
taking care of them as well as the worth- 


laughed. 


less sparrows that were sold for a farthing. 

“Tl send what coffee we have down to 
Ben Paddock at once,” she said. ‘ He 
must have something to take the place of 
the gin. There is Dr. Purviance coming 
down from the house to find you. I'll leave 
you to talk to him, John.” 

Mr. Sorby waited for his visitor on the 
edge of the wood. He was more excited 
and nervous than usual to-day, and the 
sight of the plump, comfortable figure of 
his brother clergyman, and his gentle, sat- 
isfied face, on which no uneasy doubt had 
ever forced itself out, quieted and soothed 


, 


him. There was the man to whom he must 
tell his strange story. It must be told to- 
day. He could bear it no jonger alone. 


And he had never dared even to hint it to 
his wife. But here he could sheathe his 








trouble, ‘as one would a sharp knife in a 
cushion,” he thought with a laugh. The 
Doctor was Common Sense itself, healthy, 
kind, practical. 

He threw himself recklessly on the grass 
while waiting. Dr. Purviance, ambling up, 
looked down at him, smiling indulgently. 
He was a little ashamed to be seen talking 
to a minister who sat flat on the grass. The 
Church Christianity compromised. 
After u discussion of tae weather, therefore, 
he suggested, good-humoredly : . 

‘No fear of rheumatism? I should not 
venture to take that eccentric position.” 

“No; I’m not afraid. But eccentric?” 
with a startled glance up into the mild eyes 
bent ‘*Do you think me that? 
Do | seem to you different from other 


was 


on him. 


men?” 
on 


“Oh! undoubtedly! 
swer. 


Was the hasty an- 
“That is to say” (temporizing as 
usual) ‘‘ you are a nervous man, Mr. Sorby. 
I am 
Hence you are a constant surprise 


Probably imaginative by nature. 
neither. 
to me.” 
* Yes, by nature. 
tered Mr. Sorby. 
**But what matters it?’ We all have our 
little pecutiarities.”. And Dr. 
with a wave of his fat, white hand, dismissed 


It is heredity,” mut- 


Purviance, 


the subject, just as Mr. Sorby had dragged 
himself to a sitting posture, and had sum- 
for ag 
thought it right to speak to you first,” said 
with a 
‘concerning this proposed visit of the com- 
mittee from Cleveland. 
friend and fellow-worker for ten years, and 
if 1 make a change it is you whom I shall 
most regret.” 


moned strength his confession. 


the elder man, modest stammer, 


You have been my 


‘Change! Committee!” ejaculated John, 
bewildered. The in 
Cleveland. I heard some- 
thing of it. And you are going to Cleve- 
land?” 

‘* Don’t, Mr. Sorby, don’t be so prema- 


“Oh, yes! church 


I had forgotten. 


ture!” cried his pleased listener, laughingly. 
“Two gentlemen arrived this morning. 
As I understand, their object is to hear me 
preach, and, if they are satisfied, they are 
The pulpit has 
time. I thought of 
preaching that sermon on ‘ Consubstantia- 


tion.” What do you think?” 


empowered to give a call. 


been vacant some 


**] do not know it. But [hope you will 
succeed.” Mr. Sorby rose uncertainly to his 
feet. ‘*1 do hope you'll have a good happy 
life, Doctor. You are a good man. There 


are some of us that God thinks best to 
try—” 

“You are ill. Sit down, sir. Lean on 
me.” 


‘To try to the cleaving apart of bone 


and marrow,” gasped Mr. Sorby as the 
Doctor placed him on the bank. Then 
he became silent, his face flushed. The 


gidditesss, however, passed away in a few 
moments. 
** You were speaking, Doctor? Something 
about Cleveland.” 
“Oh, that matters 
Purviance, anxiously. 
have these seizures ? 


nothing!” said Dr. 

**Do you often 
What causes them ?” 

‘That is what I wished to tell you. I 
have been troubled during the last year 
with a loss of memory, insomnia, and 
other symptoms of cerebral disorder.” 

‘* Have you consulted no one ?” 

‘What would be the use?” laying his 
hand on the Doctor’s arm, and thrusting his 
wan face close to his. ‘‘It is incurable. 
My father died insane. I had an uncle, 
who—no matter, it isin the blood. Wait. 
Don’t speak! I'll tell you the worst now. 
I knew these facts when I was a boy, 
but attached no importance to them. I 
married knowing it, and I have entailed 
misery and madness on my children. Now 
—what can I do?” 

John’s face seemed oddly boyish to the 
old man as he raised his hands and cried in 
his womanish voice: ‘‘I am more guilty 
than a murderer. I can bear madness for 
myself, but there are the boys and Molly!” 

‘** My dear sir, this is a wild way of talk- 
ing. Take my arm and let us walk up to 
the house. I feel myself not guiltless in 
this thing. I have had my comfortable 


place in St. Luke’s, and a large salary 
and an educated congregation, and I have 
left you to struggle on for fifteen years in 
that miserable hill parish without encour- 
agement, and, I fear, with very small means. 








You must have advice at once, and that of 
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the best. By the way,” stopping short, “I 
have it! One of this committee who are 
to arrive this evening is Doctor Pomeroy. 
No man more competent to prescribe for 
mental disorder in the country.” 
‘* Hugh Pomeroy? He was born in Tede- 
com, my old home, and was a class-mate of 
mine at Charlottsville,” said Mr. Sorby, 
straightening himself, with a momentary 
gleam of interest. *‘‘ But what can he do?” 
He laid his hands on his bead. ‘‘It is just 
there that I feel the weight. Now, I rea- 
son in this way,” turning suddenly, just as 
they reached the door of his house: ‘* This 
is a physical disease. It is incurable. It has 
led my family to suicide. If I am _ patient 
and let it run on, I shall be a burden on my 
wife. Great God! What a burden! But 
if 1 was out of the way, now—” in a 
breathless whisper, ‘‘] would not be re- 
sponsible. It always has led my family to 
suicide.” 

Doctor Purviance thumped loudly on the 
door. ** Mrs. Sorby!” he called. ‘Oh, here 


' 


she comes! Go on, my dear sir, and go to 


bed. Yes, I certainly should advise you to 
He drew Martha aside and 
whispered a few words, ending with ‘ Do 
not lose sight of him for a moment. Nota 
moment.” 

Then he went down 
unsteady pace which startled the passers-by. 
**}low could I know?” his thoughts ran. 
‘St. Mark’s and Sorby’s affairs were none 
Yet he felt as if the stain 
of blood was on his hands. 

Mrs. Sorby watched by her husband that 
night. Look at the 
there was no rational ground for hope any- 
where. It was all utter darkness. Yet as 
she got up from her chair beside the bed 
when morning broke her eyes shone with 
‘We 
she said softly. 


go to bed.” 


the hill at a swift, 


of my business.” 


future as she would, 


hope and strength. are better than 


many sparrows,” 

Mr. Sorby, too, awoke calm and cheerful. 
The sleep and the relief from his long-kept 
secret had helped him. Yes, 1 shall preach ; 
but not on the ” he said, 
“T will give my poor people some good, 
plain advice. God knows, it may be the 
last time. Ministers must be 
with milk for babes. 


Nicene councils, 


contented 


His wife thought that she had never 
heard him speak with such simplicity, or 
strength as he did that day. It 
voice of one who felt the rock secure un- 
der his own feet and who called to those 
who were drowning in the great flood to 
come and stand beside him. 

After the evening service, as they walked 
home across the creek meadows, through 


was the 


the long shadows cast by the lowering sun, 
a little man, with a sharply-cut face and at- 
tentive, quiet eyes, came up to Mr. Sorby. 

“John, have you forgotten Pomeroy, 
and the day you ducked me in the pond ?” 

He had been in the church, he said, in a 
back pew, and he was glad to know John’s 
wife, and could he see the children? Per- 
haps Mrs. Sorby would soon have a cup of 
tea? But Martha, knowing that he had 
heard this story from Doctor Purviance, 
and was then perhaps viewing John with 
skilled, decisive eye, and in a little while 
would give his verdict on him, for life or 
death, could not make any rational answer. 
He caught her gye ‘once, as she hurried 
away from them, and, hardened as he was 
to human misery, it sent a shiver through 
him. 

‘‘John,” he said, suddenly: ‘‘ Don’t go 
into the house. Sit down here under this 
tree. I have something tosay to you. Doc- 
tor Purviance has told me of your case and 
I am going to speak the truth to you as a 
friend and a physician. The truth is al- 
ways best. I never practice deceptions on 
patients. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sorby. ‘‘ Let me hear the 
truth, Hugh. But would you mind call- 
ing my wife? I—I generally like to have 
her with me.” He clutched at the bench 
under him with both hands, nerving him- 
self. He saw nothing but a gray fog waver- 
ing about him, until Martha sat down on 
the bench and took his hands in hers. 

“Go on, Doctor Pomeroy!” she said, in a 
moment: ‘* We are ready.” 

“T have heard your husband preach 
twice to-day, Mrs. Sorby, and have watched 
him so closely that I think I can make a 
fair diagnosis of his condition. First, let 
me correct a mistake on which his fears are 





based. There is no insanity in his family ; 











the habitual use of opium. His uncle also 
committed suicide when detected in a 
crime. Insanity was the alleged excuse, in 
both cases, given by the family, when John 
was a child, to.ward off disgrace. Now, for 
John himself; he is of a sanguine, nervous 
organization. For sixteen years he has 
been doing the work of three men on a 
starvation diet, without rest, recreation, or 
the companionships of men who were his 
equals. His nervous system is giving way; 
but his brain is sound and healthy. I wish 
we had afew more such brains as John 
Sorby’s and in as good working order.” 
**Do you mean it, though?” Sorby sprang 
to his feet. He stood a moment, trembling 
and ghastly. ‘Great God, can this be 
true?” he whispered, stretching his hands 
upward. Pomeroy involuntarily, 
greatly moved and awed, It seemed to him 
as if this poor soul had actually brought his 
God close to them. Martha caught her hus- 
band’s arm and stroked it, crying to her- 
self: ‘It’s all right now, dear. I thought 
it would come right. It’s all right.” 


” 


rose 


* Yes, it isall right,” repeated Pomeroy. 
** You have no cause for fear.” 

The clergyman, holding his wife tightly 
by the hand, hurried swiftly away into the 
shadow of the woods, out of sight. When 
he came back he was calm and his homely 
face shone exultant. 

‘Forgive me, Hugh; but I 
alone a minute. 


had to be 
I've had this terror on me 
for years, and now i's 


it's gone; now 


gone!" 
The doctor thought it prudent to bring 
“The 


terror never should have been there,” he 


him down to commouplace matters, 


said quietly. ‘In the meantime, while you 
Mrs. Sorby 
forgets that she asked me to tea.” 

** Tea?” whispered Mr, Sorby, in dismay : 
‘Why, Matty, the tea is out.” 

‘‘No matter,” she said aloud. ‘* There 
are milk and potatoes, and | know Doctor 
Pomeroy will be glad to share anything 
with us to-night.” 

They sat as long over their glasses of 
creamy milk as at a rich banquet that 
evening. John Sorby had been reckoned a 
man of unusual mental force in his youth; 
but he had gone out of sight in this obscure 
corner of the world. 

Pomeroy provoked him to argument, and 
listened to him with delight. 

“There is a strength and simplicity in 
your husband's ideas and the words he 
chooses that I have never found equaled,” 
he said to Mrs. Sorby, when they were left 
alone together for a moment. ‘But he 
must give up the work here, Itis literally 
killing him; and a man of less sensitive 
organization can now go through with it 
as well. I will be frank with you,” speak- 
ing hurriedly, as he heard John returning. 
‘It was to find John Sorby, not Doctor 
Purviance that we came here. I said to 
our church; ‘There is your man, if he can 
be had.’ 1 find him in every way stronger 
and higher than I hoped. Next week he 
will receive a call from Cleveland, But 
keep my secret until then.” He left her 
and hurried out to say good-bye to John, 
As Mrs. Sorby looked from the window in 
the moonlight, she suw the two men pass- 
ing out to the gate. Her husband was bure- 
headed; he was laughing gayly, and tossed 
back his hair once or twice with a boyish 
gesture; his step was careless and elastic. 
Her heart was full. She could not speak, 
nor even pray. She could only think of some 
poor, litue helpless sparrows, and of Him 
who held them in his hand, that they should 
not fall to the ground. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


are rejoicing I am_ starving. 


STEALING DIMPLES. 
BY SIDNEY DAYRE. 


I was going to kiss the dimples from out the little 
cheeks, 

Where they ripple and they dance every time she 
laughs or speaks. 

She said I shouldn't do it; but I held her fast 
and tight, 

And kissed and kissed the rosy little face with 
all wy might, 


And then a pair of eyes twinkled very gravely 
out, 

And a pair of little lips gathered up a doleful 
pout, 

With little drooping corners—no wonder, you 
will say, 

To see such bonny, bonny dimples stolen all 
away. 


I thought I should have kept them for just a 
little while ; 
But little teeth were soon peeping through 





little smile, 

And then a laugh like sunshine was over all 
her face 

And every dimple I had stolen was back again 
in place, 
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A SILHOUETTE. 


BY HELEN F. KENDRICK. 


Ll never knew his last namé; but that 
does not matter. I knew him in the South, 
his native home and mine. Any one meet- 
ing him in the street would have said: 
** What a shambling, honest, good-natured 
darkey boy.” He came one morning to our 
house and rang the front door-bell, as was 
the habit of darkey boys. I had seen him 
come lazily up the walk, and, without wait- 
ing for a servant, I went to the door to ask 
his business. When I opened the door, I 
I was greeted with: ‘‘Good-mornin’ Niss.* 
Do yer wancer hire?” 

Now I did not “ wanter hire” when I 
went to the door; but I glanced at the hon- 
esty and rags on this uncouth figure and I 
was not quite sure of not wishing to hire. 

**What can you do?” I asked. 

“T dunno ez I kindo nuthin’, I never has; 
but Granny sez I[ got ter git er place. 
Granny's dun tuck down now, en she sez me 
en Lucy has ter help ’er.” 

‘* Who is Granny?” 

**She’s er old ‘oman ’ez brung me up, en 
she’s mighty good ter me en Lucy, ‘cep 
wen I sleeps out. Den she licks me.” 

I smiled and asked him his name. 

‘* Jack, ma’am.” 

‘*Well, Jack,” I said, ‘‘ you may come 
back at one o'clock, or you may wait in the 
kitchen. Father will be at home then. He 
will talk with you and perhaps he will 
‘hire.”” I think Jack fancied he might 
find a friendly cook and something to eat 
in the kitchen; for he shuffled around the 
house to that quarter after I had closed the 
door. My father wanted good servants, and 
this boy was very ragged and ignorant; but 
I think father saw his honesty and good 
will, and these must have been his recom- 
mendations. At any rate Jack was in- 
stalled as errand boy in our family, and on 
Sunday he visited Granny and Lucy in a 
new suit of clothes, new shoes, and hat. 
He was very proud when he started off so 
fine a gentleman, and he was prouder still 
when he returned, and said to cook: ‘ Yer 
des oughter seed de w’ites er Granny’s 
eyes w’en I crope in sorter still en ax her: 
‘Howdy.’ En Lucy she des up’n holler.” 

1 was one of seven children. We had a 
happy home and knew nothing of sorrow 
until this very year, when Jack came 
among us. There was one spot in our 
dear household where suffering and 
sorrow had entered, one room where foot- 
steps were lighter, and where no feeling but 
tenderness could have place. This was the 
sick-room of my mother. It was not long 
before Jack had found his way into this 
room, and its influence took hold upon him. 
We never knew how or when he went in, 
or what words of introduction passed be- 
tween him and my mother, but on the third 
Sunday of his stay among us, I heard Jack 
say, in the kitchen, to the nurse who tended 
mother, that he had ‘er bundle er rags fer 
Granny, en suthin’ fer Lucy, too.” Nurse 
asked what the rags were for and where he 
got them. 

‘‘How’'d I know w'at dey fer? All I 
know is dat Niss Em’ly dun gin ‘em ter 
me, tied up, en tole me ter take 'em ter 
Granny. I think mebbe she w’'d'n’t ’mem- 
ber ‘bout Lucy, so I tuck’n bot er popco’n 
ball fer her. I dun et some uv it; an it’s 
preshus good, too. Look-er-yere.” 

** Jack,” asked nurse, ‘‘ who is Lucy?” 

‘**She’s er gal.” 

‘**To be sho’; but is she yo’ sister?” 

‘“T dunno. All I know is dat she lives 
wid Granny.” 

** Do you like er?” 

‘‘IT dunno; on’y she uster blab on me 
w’en I hid out nights.” 

‘*But, Jack, why did yer hid out 
nights?” 

**Oh, dem 'uz days w’en me en de udder 
boys went er pickin’ berries in de fiel’s; 
den we ‘ud get sleepy out dar, en nex’ thing 
we knowd it'uz day. Udder days we 
kotch pat’idges in de bushes, en den some- 
times it ’uz"er "possum. But ev’y time I 
dun it Granny lick’ me. But I must be 
gittin’ along. Granny ’ll be er wantin’ dese 
rags, en Niss Em’ly she——” Here he 


* The use of the letter n for m in such words as Miss 
and morning was a peculiarity of Jack's which we 
could not correct, and Niss Em'ly was the name he 
gave my mother. 














stopped and shuffled out of the kitchen 
into the street. The “rags” proved to be 
some garments for Granny breught from 
the attic trunks by nurse at mother’s order. 

At sunset that day I was sitting alone on 
the broad, upper veranda of our house. 
After a little | saw Jack come awkwardly 
down the street, elate with something he 
was trying to keep all to himself. He 
passed through the gate into the back-yard 
and I thought nothing more of it. Present- 
ly light steps approached me, and I heard 
these words very softly spoken: ‘‘ Niss 
Iftennie, here is two pidjins fer Niss 
Em’ly.” There was Jack holding out to me 
two newly-killed pigeons. 

“Oh, Jack,” I answered. ‘‘ How nice! 
Did Granny send them?” ; 

‘* No, ma’am,” he said, emphatically. ‘| 
brung ’em fer Niss Em’ly, en fer nobody 
else.” 

‘** But where did you get them?” I asked, 
suspecting more than one sin against the 
Sabbath day. 

I think he detected something of this in 
my voice; for he answered rather timidly : 

‘* 1—knowed —whar dey uz—afore. 
Dey uz in er big ya’d er flyin’ ’roun’ en 
I seed two uv de putties’, so I des fotch’em 
wid dis ” (showing a flip) ‘*’kaze 1 knowed 
Niss Em’ly like ’em fer breakfus’s.” 

**Oh, Jack! How bad you have been!” 
was my rcproachful answer. 

He hung his head, but said doggedly : 

‘*Niss Em’ly’s sick; en she likes ’em.” 

‘* Yes; but we can buy them for her!” I 
said. 

‘*No, ma’am; I can’t, ’kaze I has ter give 
all de money I get’s ter Granny.” 

I turned away, rather impatiently. 

He lingered a moment, then said: 

‘**Niss Hennie, would you des ez li’ve 
gimme back de pidgins ag’in?” 

** Yes,” L said. ‘* What for?” 

‘“’Kaze, mebbe, ef I tuck ’em ter Niss 
Em'ly en tole er all "bout it she moughtn’t 
think ez I mean no harm en w’at I dun.” 

He turned quickly to go down stairs, and 
I followed to see what he would do. He 
went down without noise, and passed 
through the hall to mother’s room. There 
he stopped. The door was a little open, 
and the black head went into the opening 
before the figure moved. Then I lost sight 
of him. He had gone in. I heard no sound, 
and while I waited for Jack to come out, I 
remembered that when he came home from 
Granny’s he wore creaking shoes; but when 
he passed mother’s door, on the way up 
stairs, he was barefooted. Presently the 
little black figure slipped out of the quiet 
room, and had left its peace unbroken. I 
descended the stairs and went in. Mother 
was asleep. Jack had laid the pigeons on 
the bed at her feet. The last rays of the 
sun fell across the foot of the bed, tinting 
with light and color the soft plumage of the 
birds. 

It was early Fall when my father hired 
Jack, and the Winter months were not slow 
in coming; for in Middle Georgia we had 
cold weather when the season for it came. 
That Winter wasa time of unusual suffering 
to mother, and of anxious watching for all 
our family. 

Just after the frosts had come, and the 
fires were lighted each day Yn the grates, 
we were surprised one evening by the 
sound of music in some distant part of the 
house. We were sitting in mother’s room, 
and for quite a while we could not tell 
what kind of music it was, or where it 
came from. Tum, tum, tum, tum, the sound 
was repeated without any regular time; 
but it came unceasingly. My sister, Ida, 
started with me to find the meaning of the 
sounds. We searched the sitting-room, 
parlor, and bed-rooms; then we reached the 
front spxre-room up-stairs. There it was. 
Jack had found the kitchen too noisy, so 
he had lighted a fire in our best bed-room, 
and was enjoying his old banjo all alone. 
We had not known before that he was 
musical, and the sight and the sounds were 
so comical that we almost dragged the 
poor boy down-stairs, banjo and all, to 
mother’s room. 

We asked him to sing; but he only 
grinned until mother spoke: ‘‘Come Jack, 
sing for me. It will take me back to the 
time when I was a child.” 

With that he began, tum, tum, tum, 
tum: ‘Ridin’ on er hump-back mule; 
ridin’ on er hump-back mule.” 





That was all he sang. He knew no more 
of the words of the song than those; but he 
did his best. The banjo was not an ac- 
companiment to the singing; but it had its 
charm. There he was, black and stiff against 
the wall, picking and singing,tum, tum, tum, 
** Ridin’ on er hump-back mule.” When he 
had finished, mother said: ‘*Jack, do you 
know any songs about possums?” 

Jack grinned, and without changing his 
way of picking the banjo he began to sing. 

* Possum up de gum-tree! Hi-low! Hi-low! 

Possum up de gum-tree. Fetch him down.” 

I think he would have sung these words 
all night if we had not stopped him. We 
told him that would be enough, and 
mother thanked him, and said: Jack, I 
think I can see the possum now, just as I 
did when I was a child and lived on the 
old plantation.” Jack said nothing; but 
went out. 

The next Saturday afternoon we missed 
the boy, and we could not understand why 
he had gone away without a word to any 
one. He was at home to dinner, and cook 
said he seemed in a *‘ powerful hurry to git 
dun.” He did not come back at night, and 
early Sunday morning my father looked 
outside his bedroom-door for the shoes 
that Jack always had ready for him, cleaned 
and polished. The shoes were not there, 
and Jack could not be found. 

We began to feel uneasy and afraid the 
boy was sick, or that some accident had 
happened to him. The morning wore 
away. I had stayed at home, and about 
half-past eleven when everybody else was 
at church and I was sitting in the room 
next mother’s, I heard a light shuffle in the 
hall, the door opened softly, and Jack’s face 
peeped in. His eyes danced, and he wore 
a very broad grin all over his face. ‘*Good- 
mornin’, Niss Hennie. Is dey all at chu’ch, 
en is Niss Em’ly wake?” 

‘** Well, Jack, where have you been? Why 
do you poke your head around the door 
that way? Comein.” He didn’t seem to 
like to come in; so I spoke again rather 
sharply. ‘*Why don’t you mind me and 
come in?” He moved slowly, and I saw the 
end of asmall pole come around the edge 
of the door. The pole grew longer, and, as 
Jack’s whole figure moved into the door- 
way, I saw a large, living opossum fastened 
to the top of a pole which Jack carried on 
his shoulder. The pole was almost twice as 
long as Jack, and the opossum was fastened 
to it by the tail. He was not tied to it; but 
the pole was split at one end and the tail 
put into this split, and few of the slyest 
opossums could have managed to get their 
tails out. When I saw this I laughed 
aloud, and said: ‘‘ Well, you rascal, where 
did you get that ’possum?” 

‘*Me en Jim kotch him.” 

‘*Who is Jim?” 

‘*He’s er yeller man ez stays at Rober’- 
son’s.” 

“A man! And did he catch the ’possum 
and give it to you?” 

‘*No ma’am. De way uz dis. I axed Jim 
ter go wid me ter hunt de ’possum, en he 
‘lowed he ’ud go, kase I knowed hit tuck 
two ter tetch’im. Jim he seed de possum 
fus’, en den he ‘lowed he gwinter have ’im 
all ter hisse’f; but I got mad at dis, en tole 
Jim dat Niss Em’ly wanter see dat ’pos- 
sum, en I gwin to take it ter’er. Jim never 
sed nuthin’ twel he dun kotch de ‘possum 
en hitch’im ter de pole. Den, when he start 
off wid ’im, I des tuck en slung a rock at 
‘im. Den he whurl’roun’ en come back 
ter lick me, en I clum er tree. Jim sot de 
‘possum on de groun’ en follered me up dar, 
kaze I knowed he ‘ud. Den, w’en he git 
good up, Ides lip down en picks up de 
‘possum en de pole en run. Jim arter me 
yet; but he ain’t kotch me, en he ain’t 
gwinter.” 

‘* But Jack, won’t you give Jim some when 
the ’possum is cooked?” 

‘*No ma’am, kaze he’d er never went if I 
had’nt er axed ’im.” 

I yielded. 

‘What time did you catch the possum?” 

‘**To’rds monin’ las’ night, en Jim bin er 
runnin’ me ever sence, en I ain’t et no 
breakfuss.” 

Mother had heard nothing of this conver- 
sation; for she had been asleep. Now she 
awoke and I sent Jack in with his treasure. 
When he came out he was not sorry that he 
had run away and stolen a ‘possum for her 
sake. 
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Winter passed and Jack was still among 
us. In the Spring a very singular thing 
happened. The incident was told me 
by Jack, just as itoccured. He came home 
one Sunday evening from Granny’s in a ter- 
rible fright. He sought me in the parlor where 
I sat reading. He told me ‘Granny 
uz tuck awful, en he skeered she gwine die.” 
I asked what was the matter. ‘Hits 
‘ligion, Niss Hennie. Wun no de sisters 
no de Hope Ban’ ’Sciety tuck’n die night 
afore las’, en all de udder sisters sot up wid 
‘er. ’Bout mornin’ Sister Mary Jones she 
went ter de winder en seed ’er angel. Oh! 
dey wuz lots no ’em dar, en dey wuz er 
clim’in’ on erladder right down from Heben 
inter de chimbly no de house. Dey shuck 
der han’s at Sister Mary en tole ’er dey ’uz 
atter de sperrit no de dead. Den she up en 
call de udder sisters,en dey all seed de 
angels, en tuck on ter shoutin’ en fallin’ 
down. Den all de niggers go en see ’em, 
en de Hope Ban’ sen’ fer de young youth. 
ful ’Sciety, en fore night ev’y nigger in town 
’uz er seein’ de sight; en Granny she went 
en she says de Lord call her too, en she 
gwinter Jesus. Den she lie dar like dead 
en me en Lucy can’t git ’er ter say nuthin’ 
ter us. Won't yer go ter sce Granny, Niss 
Hennie? I feered no her.” 

** Yes, Jack. Where does she live ?” 

** Shindyville.” 

Shindyville was a descriptive name; but 
in spite of the rowdy character of the set- 
tlement [ agreed to go. I went the next 
day, and found that Granny was really ill 
from excitement caused by that strange 
vision, which actually appeared for several 
days, not only to all the Negroes, but to 
many white people. The white people 
found an explanation for it; but the Ne- 
groes never believed that it was a true one. 
This event aroused a great religious excite- 
ment among the colored people, and their 
meetings were held morning, afternoon, 
and night, for many weeks. Men and wo- 
men among them lay in the church for sev- 
eral days in a state of trance. All this did 
not affect Jack; but something else did. 

I do not know when he had his talks with 
mother; but J have sometimes thought it 
must have been during a certain hour on 
Sunday morning, when she wished us to 
leave her alone. Nurse was always the 
last to go out of the room, and I think 
Jack must have been mother’s companion 
sometimes at that hour. 

One Saturday night. in April, Jack pre- 
sented himself to the- pastor of Big Bethel 
church, asking to be baptized the next day. 
When the brethren questioned him as to his 
love for Jesus and the Church, he answered, 
sobbing : 

**T dunno nothin’ ’bout dat. All I know 
is dat Niss Em’ly dun tole me she ain’t 
gwinter live long, en she wanter see me bap- 
tize’ afore she die.” 

He was refused, and sent away among 
the sinners. The next day a large number 
of converts were baptized in a little creek 
that ran through a forest just outside the 
town. The stream was narrow, but rather 
deep, and the branches of tall trees met 
over its waters. The groans and shouts of 
the colored people made the baptism an 
occasion of wild excitement. When the 
last crowd had gone out of the water and 
the preacher stood still to pronounce the 
benediction, a splash was heard. Some- 
thing had dropped into the stream from 
the tree above. In a moment a black head 
came to the surface, and there, close to the 
preacher, and in the baptismal waters, was 
Jack. But, poor boy, he was unconscious. 
In falling, his head had struck the bottom 
of the stream, and he was borne out of the 
water, bruised and insensible. He was re- 
stored to consciousness, and brought home 
weak and tired. He had missed his bap- 
tism; but it was not his fault. The hurt on 
his head caused a slight concussion, and for 
several days he was seriously ill. He recov- 


ered just in time to see mother once more 
before she died. Without mother there was 
no home for us; so we were to go away. I 
bade Jack a sad good-bye. He shuffled 
from the door down the street, just as he 
had shuffled when he came; but he was not 
the same Jack. 

Late one afternoon, as I knelt for the last 
time over my mother’s grave, I saw a piece 
of paper lying among the flowers. On it was 
printed, in roughest characters : 

“FER NIS EMLY FUM JAK! ITRI 
TER GIT BABTIZE BUT DEY UDNT 
LET ME.” 


Ornonmati, Onto. 


as. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


| communscations for this department should be ad. 
* dressed “ Purzies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.] 


PYRAMID. 
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1, A vowel; 2, a place of refreshment; 3, cour- 
geous ; 4, to soften; 5, fearless ; 6, comprehend- 
ing many arts; 7, under ground; 8, wickedness ; 
9, two words forming a state which we wish to 
all our readers this Summer. The perpendic- 
ular central word not changed, 


BLANK PUZZLE. 

Insert the name of a plant or flower in each 
blank, 

1. My dear little girl what a muss you have 
made here. Go get me a —— and let me see 
if I can make things look neater. 

2. Who could have sent me this beautiful —— 
And see what lovely flowers are init! 


8. Well, I must say, Bob, your coat looks dj | 


lapidated. Why don’t you get yourself a wife to 
sew on your ——-? 

4. Mamma, what did the Captain of our big 
steamboat mean when he said it would have to 
go into —— when we got to New York, because 
something broke? 

5. The Doctor says, my dear little boy, that 
you must walk very quietly winle you have to 
wear braces, and never —— as you would like to 
do. 

6. It seems a great pity that such a destructive 
insect as the —— should undo the work of in- 
dustrious man. 

7. Have you ever been in the —— in Phila- 
delphia? It is a very interesting and a pretty 
rich place. 

8. You area very disobedient, bad child, and 
some day, when you cannot be kind to me, you 
will —— your actions. 

9. What a sad thing it was to have such a fatal 
——on the Brooklyn bridge. 
probably never happen again after the terrible 
warning 

CROSS PUZZLE, 
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The cross is formed of two words, with the 
letter C in the center of each. Each word is also 
divided so as to form the wings of three letters 
each, 

Perpendicular word, a lifeless thing ; across, 
one who puts a garment in order. 

Upper wing : 1, a word of five letters, to become 
less perfect ; 2, of three letters, a song; 3, a con- 
sonant. 

Rightwing: 1 a word of five letters, a small 
berry ; 2, of three letters, a number; 3, a con- 
sonant. 

Lower wing: 1, a word of five letters, mouldy : 
2, of three letters, to question ; 3, a vowel. ’ 

Left wing: 1, a word of five letters, a com- 
fortable state of mind; 2, of three letters, 
a boy’s plaything: 3, a consonant. 

ANAGRAM, 

(A wonderful structure contained in a sen- 
tence.) Benny Kynder known to be a rebel, how 
get we rid? 


TWO SQUARE WORDS, 
* * * + - * * 
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The last letter of the first 
latter. 

First square: 1, a means of illumination ; 2, at 
a distance ; 3, a spice ; 4, a spoil, 


is the first of the 


Second square : 1, booty ; 2, a city of Italy ; 3, 
the name of a woman; 4, of time. 
The whole word of the upper line is a fish. 
AUTHOR OF THE ABOVE. 
In clipping, but not in cut. 
In cottage, but not in hut. 
In narrow, but not in close. 
In portion, but not in dose. 
In crevice, but not in crack. 
In wanting, but not in lack. 
In crocus, but not in plant. 
In yielding, but not in grant. 
In bleakness, but not in cold. 
In treasure, but not in gold. 
In chowder, but not in fish. 
In platter, but not in dish. 
In canter, but not in trot. 
In eradie, but not in cot. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 7rn. 

Hidden Fish.—1, cat; 2, carp; 3, bass; 4 
trout; 5, pike; 6, salmon; 7, cod; 8, cel; 9 
shiner; 10, perch; 11, shad; 12, bream. 

Crossword Enigma,—Decoration Day. 


And yet it will | 


Selections. 
| CATCHING THE COLT. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLASS. 


Wir forehead star and silver tail. 
And three white feet to match, 
The gay, half-broken, sorrel colt 
Which one of us could catch ? 
“T can,” said Dick. ‘ I’m good for that!” 
| He slowly shook his empty hat. 
“ She'll think "tis full of corn,”’ said he, 
“Stand back, and she will come to me.” 
Her head the shy, proud creature raised 
As ’mid the daisy flowers she grazed ; 
Then down the hill, across the brook, 
Delaying oft, her way she took ; 
Then changed her pace and, moving quick, 
She hurried on and came to Dick. 
“Ha! ha!” he cried, “I’ve caught you, Beck!” 
And put the halter on her neck. 
But soon there came another day, 
And, eager for a ride, 
**Tll go and catch the colt again. 
I can!” said Dick with pride. 
So up the stony pasture lane, 
And up the hill he trudged again ; 
And when he saw the colt, as slow 
He shook his old hat to and fro, 
“She'll think *t is full of corn,” he thought, ° 
** And I shall have her quickly caught.” 
** Beck! Beck!” he called, and at the sound 
The restless beauty looked around ; 
| Then made a quick, impatient turn, 
| And galloped off among the fern, 
And when beneath a tree she stopped 
And leisurely some clover reo 
Dick followed after, but in vain. 
His hand was just upon her mane, 
When off she flew as flies the wind 
And, panting, he pressed on behind. 
| Down through the brake, the brook across, 
| O’er bushes, thistles, mounds of moss, 
| Round and around the place they pagsed, 
| Till, breathless, Dick sank down at last, 
| Threw by, provoked, hisempty hat. 
|} “The colt,” he said, ‘‘ remembers that, 
| There’s alwaystrouble from deceit ! 
- 
} 
| 


I'll never try again to cheat! 
~-Our Little Ones, 


-_ 


| A GENTLEMAN in Brooklyn, celebrating the 
| birth of a daughter on the day of the opening of 
| the brilge, ay ee to cal) her Victoria, in honor 
| of the Queen’s birthday, whereupon a friend (not 
| an alderman) suggested that a more appropriate 
| name would be Bridget. 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 
Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
| LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore bealth to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
| and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 
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a T.Kane&C0., 139 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 
MBS sansline iis 


EMERSON & 


FISHER C0, 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


| CINCINNATI. 
ANNUAL CAPACITY 20,000. 


— NO WASTE. 
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We have many inquiries in regard to SIT. 
URE in this country. ‘oO 

trouble of letter-writing, we have stated 
we understand them in a pamphiet, toget 
some information about our manufacture. 
mail] it on application. 


The number of thc 


the 


We will 


who want a dress of our 


hore t 
| BLACK GROS GRAIN, and who find it difficult 


to obtain it, seems constantly increasing. 


Our Silk is perfectly pure, and will not crack, 27 
inches wide, and has no colored selvedges to be cut off 
an asted. 


On account of its width, and because it cuts to better 
advantage, THREE yards will go as far as FOUR of 
the ordinary French Silks. 

The price is @2.75 per yard; but this is no more expen- 
sive than $2.75 would be for the ordinary width. 

To any one in a@ locality where our goods are not sold 
by the retail dealers we will send a dress pattern by 
express on receipt of the price. 

Let it be understood that this offer is for introduc. 
tion only. Subsequent demand must come through 
the dealers. 
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We will try to answer with printers’ ink the question 
60 often asked us by mail, 


“ WHERE OUR SILK 


(Knitting, Fen protdery and Spool Silk, as well as Gros 
Grain) IS SOLD at retail?" 


Auswer. Never at 
‘* The Cheap Store.’’ 
If there is a dealer in town who thinks more of 
CALITY than he does of price, our goods will be 
ound at his store. Asa sample of the sort of Houses 
who keep our silk we will mention 
ED. A. MORRISON, New York. 

JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, B’klyn. 
Stores of a similar character are to be found in 


nearly every larwe city, and their number is increasing. 
The “ CHEAP STORE” has had its day. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 


Fourteenth Street, 
UNION SQUARE 
_NEW YORK CITY. 


Crouch & Fitzgerald's 


MOST RELIABLE 
TRUNKS 
BAGS, AND VALISES, 


723 6th Ave., 656 Broadway 
1 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


SEND 





FOR CATALOGUE 
AS A SPECIFIC FOR 


Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia, 


has met with unparalleled success wherever it hax been 
introduced, not only curing cases of simple formes of 
these diseases, but many wonderful cures of CHRON. 
IC RHEUMATISM are recorded, and thus far not a 
single instance where relief has not been afforded. 

This medicine is put up with great care, containing 
nothing that would be in any way injurious to the 
most delicate constitution. Every one who bas used it 
has recommendedit to other sufferers, and if givena 
fair trial it will prove ite owu merits. 


The following is a letter from A. H. BRUMMELL, 
Esq., Manufacturer of“ Brummell’s Celebrated Cough 
Drope”™: 

R. N. SEARLES: 

Deak Siz:—I most cheerfully and confidently tea- 
tify to my numerous friends, as well ax to the public, 
that your Rheumatic remedy, Athsopmeres, to my 
knowledge, effected the most marvelous cures both of 

ut an euralgia. I pegard it as the most 
wonderful medical discovery of the age, being espe- 
cially valuable asa « fic for the most painful dis- 
eases to which humanity is beir. He who alleviates 
the sufferings of victimes of either Rheumatix«m or 

Neuralgia becomes thereby a public benefactor. 


Ask your druggist for it. If he cannot furnish it, it 
will be sent from the office of the 


ATHLOPHOROS C0., 112 Wall Street. N. Y. 


on receipt of price. $1 per bottle, 6 bottles for 65. 
J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
Designers and Artificers of 
GRATES AND FENDERS, OPEN 
FIREPLACES, 


and all app 
IMPORTERS OF TILES. 
Tae Most Artistic Stock ix AMERICA. 
30 WEST 234 STREET. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Tux Brass Worx. 
50 UNION SQUARE, 7 
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JOSEPH WATSON, 


type, cuts, 
ee 19 Murray St,, N. ¥. 


&c., 10 centa, 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRANGS, N. Y. 
As a SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in elewan 
of finish, completeness of appointments, and select 
society. It is beautifully located, with ample gros nds, 
near the ence sy nes, hotels, and iret. 
elass TURKISH, RUSS 
all the year and largely patronized 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


JUST OUT: 


AMERICAN SUMMER RESORT DIRECTORY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
Deacribes over 400 towns and 3,000 Hotels, Farm, 
and Boarding Houses, embracing Seaside, Lake, 
and Mountain Retreats in the Eastern and New Eng. 
land States. 
Price 25 Cents, postpaid. 
Sold by Newsdeaiers or by 


HANKINS & CO., Publishers, 


5 Murray Street. New Vork. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large and popular hotel on May let last passed 
under our management, e have made extensive 
changes and improvements— redecorating, painting 
and refurnishing the whole house, 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 


Complete in all its Appointments for the Com. 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234d. 
___ HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


a a “ 8 
WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
VUPENS ABOUT JUNE Sth, 

Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 

and cuisine hasa world-wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in- 
terest. HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 





Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room care at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotei, 
without change. Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooms, list of prices, etc, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprictora, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 
ADELPHI 


iSARATOGA SPRINGS, 
is now open for guests. Centrally located between 
United States and Grand Union * lawn 
in all its appointments. Rooms with baths and hot 


and cold running water. Season from April isth to 
Noveiber lat, 


WM. H. MceCAFFREY. Proprictor. 








OO 
STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVE DUBLIN 
pane sda tS sa 


New Clyde-built steamers and most excellent " 
modations, but no advance in rates. First C only 
to $75, according to mtate-room, accom: ions. 
verytni Srntele es Excu ot ~ 4 
eve , . 5 
. No live stock cagtied Bpoctal pat “Vs, en 
and favorable to parties Li . 4 
for pamphlet of information, wi ete. 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agenia, 
No. 53 Broadway, New York. 


Jara Paar Poi at fret 
Guy 
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Farm and Gurden. 


{The Agricultural Editor wtil be glad te recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel svnecially tnterested. | 


PYRETHRUM AS A CABBAGE- 
WORM DESTROYER. 


BY E. ©. NILLA, 


THis remedy, known as “insect powder,” has 
been recommended by Prof, Riley, Secretary 
Shaffer, of the lowa State Agricultural Society, 
and others as being effectual in subduing these 


troublesome pests, The former's rule is one pound 
of the powder to one hundred gallons of water 


made into a solution, to be applied “ with force” 
to the plant. The latter usex one pound of 
“leaves” to one hundred and fifty gallons of 
water. He claimed it killed every worm with 
which it came in contact, after having befor 
tried all kinds of harsh remedies without pro- 
ducing any damaging effect to them, 

L made my first experiment with it) the past 
Summer, using powder that had been tested with 
flies, sifting it quite thickly on the heads and 
side leaves where they Jay “basking in the sun 
shine,” which, like the reptile family, they greatly 
enjoy. With these and all that lay immediately 
expored ite effect wax fatal, At the first touch of 
the powder they began throwing their heads 
from side to wide very rapidly, a way they have 
of showing displeasure at being disturbed, which 
was followed by lively crawling and letting go 
their hold, some lodging and others reaching the 
ground, where all manner of strange freaks were 
displayed in their deathly straggles, whieh 
lasted about ten minutes, 

The following day 1 found some feeding on 
the heads where the powder was still visible. 
This determined me at once to make a 
thorough text of its efficacy in my usual way of 
experimenting with insects, which is to confine 
in glass jars specimens desirable for that pur- 
pore, 

For my first experiment in this way I secured 
about twenty, from half-grown to full size. They 
were allowed time to get nsed to their new 
quarters, and had nearly all crawled up the 
sides, some reaching the air-holes at the top, 
when a cabbage leaf was given them, with a 
liberal dusting of the powder on one side. 

A simultaneous movement was quickly made 
by rapid crawling and wagging their heads as 
before. 

The stifling effect of the powder soon forced 
them to let go their hold and come tumbling to 
the bottom. For about fifteen minutes we wit- 
nessed various contortions and fightings, when 
they quietly moved off assuming their usual 
sluggish stupor. In the meantime several had 
crawled up the leaf, and at the first touch of the 
powder began spewing copiously, and, raising 
themselves nearly perpendicular, lashed their 
bodies on either side with great force, followed 
by rapid rollings until they died. The dead 
were removed and the balance allowed to take 
their own course. 

Those stationed near the air-holes before the 
powder was put in, were able to maintain their 
hold through it all, and after an hour or two 
were feeding on this fatal leaf, and were after- 
ward followed by the rest. They all continued 
to eat until they all entered the pupa state. 

For two other sets of specimens I prepared a 
very strong solution, in which cabbage leaves 
were dipped and rubbed. One was placed in the 
jar in a dripping condition, the other laid in the 
sun todry. Quiteadepth of liquid bad formed 
from the drip, and those that were so unfortu- 
nate as to crawl into it shared the fate of 
their neighbors that came in contact with the 
powder. 

The effect of the solution was less powerful 
than the powder, and after it had passed off, 
they rested in their usual quiet way. The 
dead, cight in number, were laid one side, and 
the liquid turned out, and about two hours af- 
terward, when their feeding time came, many 
were seon on the leaf, taking sustenance as if 
nothing had happened, which they continued to 
do till they all became pupa. 

In about an hour two of the supposed dead 
were missing and found quite a little way from 
where they were laid. A separate jar was pro- 
vided, and food given, of which they partook 
greedily, The following morning I found one in 
the pupa, the other dead. The dry leaf given to 
the other set, of which they ate, had no visible 
effect on them, and all entered the pupa for the 
chrysalis change. In a few daysI had millers 
enough to stock a large cabbage field. 

I have been thus particular in describing these 
experiments, as they appear to establish one fact, 
which is of importance to the grower, that it is 
harmless to the worms as food after the stifling 
effect it produces has passed off; hence the im- 
portance of having it reach them when it is first 
applied, either in the powder or liquid form. 
The head being the tender part of the plant they 
feed mostly on that, working themselves into the 
interior, which leaves them in rather close quar- 
ters to take rest, Conseqtfently they move on to 
the side leaves, where they can stretch themaclves 
at full length, and where the elements are suited 
to a long repose. Their color being so near that 








of the cabbage, it requires a practiced eye to 
detect them. When they are thus exposed is the 
time to make the application, and if it hits them 
it will be likely to prove fatal if the solution is 
made sufficiently strong. Pyrethrum at forty 
cents per pound would be a cheap remedy made 
according to either rule, as it would cover a large 
surface of plants. It is possible they may have 
been erroneously reported by newspapers in the 
amount of water used, 

The millers to these pests are among the carlicst 
secon on the wing in the Spring, and are deposit- 
ing their eggs on the cabbage almost before early 
cabbage planting is through; and in about four 
weeks the young millers are flying in company 
with the old ones, and ten days after are deposit- 
ing their eggs too, for the third generation; and 
#0 they go on multiplying until severe cold 
weather, or the crop is secured. The millers are 
out of harm’s way and are continually laying, 
which suggests that the plants will need a repeti- 
tion of the solution at least once a week to in- 
sure a crop unscathed by them. The growth of 
the larve is rery rapid, as they only occupy two 
weeks from the egg to the pupa, 

Bast Hantrorp, Conn, 


POTATO CULTURE. 


In the present culture of potatoes greater at- 
tention is given to varieties produced than in 
the earlier days of the industry. This is true not 
only of those producers who grow potatoes for 
market, but also of those who aim only to supply 
their own tables. Among the recently intro- 
duced varietics there are an immense number of 
new seedlings, many of which give unmistakable 
evidence in appearance and character of belong- 
ing to the Rose family. Some of the varicties are 
not true seedlings, but have been changed into 
kinds distinct from the original by careful selec- 
tion of seed. Many of these recent introductions 
seem unusually short-lived, especially when they 
fall into the hands of careless and unskillful cul- 
tivators. A variety of potato created by selec- 
tion of seed is really only a sport, and nee ts to be 
bred with as much care as is displayed by the 
skillful breeder of Jersey or Shorthorn cattle in 
the selection of sires and dams. 

General advice is of but little value in the 
management of special cases or under varying 
conditions. It matters but little how good or 
productive a new potato may be, the public must 
first learn its distinctive merits before any con- 
siderable demand can be created. We have in 
mind one of the best potatoes now grown, yet 
which was unsalable at first for several years, 
simply because the public was ignorant of its 
value. The potato under consideration was a 
dark skinned tuber, and buyers were repelled by 
its appearance. Many of the lots first raised 
could only be disposed of on trial. Those who 
made the test were pleased, ordered large quan- 
tities, and spread the good news among their 
neighbors, In afew years a good local market 
was secured for this neighborhood favorite ; yet 
to this day this potato, though productive and 
possessed of late keeping qualities, cannot be 
grown and sold to a profit for snipment, as it is 
not sought for in city markets, or outside of its 
local habitat. 

A questionable method is practiced by some 
growers in selling new varieties of potatoes un- 
der the name of some familiar kind which in 
shape and form they most resemble. This is in- 
excusable, even under the common plea that the 
buyer may be benefited. The buyer is certainly 
deceived and often defrauded in such a trans- 
action. As acase in point, the Late Rose has 
been so frequently sold for the Early Rose that 
discredit has been brought upon all potatoes of 
this class. The usual method of detecting this 
fraud is to cut into the potato. If it be red inside 
it is Late Rose and presumably of inferior qual- 
ity. On the other hand, some really distinct and 
valuable new varieties of potatoes are red in- 
side, which operates to their disadvantage, the 
popular prejudice being opposed to tubers thus 
colored. This fact should render farmers 
cautious about planting such seed, at least until 
a market for these varieties is assured. 

The popular fancy demand a potato rather 
long or oval in shape, slightly flattened on one 
side, with few and shallow eyes and a smooth 
skin, Those of a medium size are preferred, 
since the very largest potatoes are apt to carry 
hollow insides. Again, many of the large tubers 
are inclined to coarseness and are of inferior 
quality, though these defects do not exist in all 
large varictics, In growing such potatoes, it is 
best, therefore, to plant on ground not very 
highly manured, and close enough, so that the 
tubers will grow only of medium size. 

Since the general failure of the Peachblow 
many people have forgotten the taste of a really 
good potato, Most of the Rose class of potatocs 
are as nearly flavorless as possible. This is their 
distinctive merit, and is also their weakness. 
Persons who remember the old potato flavor of 
the Peachblow are not satisfied with the balls of 
white starch which illustrate the modern potato 
any more than were the children of Israel with 
the manna that fell in the wilderness, The 
individual taste of most of the consumers has 
degenerated sq that the difference is not ap- 
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manded to-day isa potato of the vigorous and 
productive habit, combined with the flavor of 
the old-fashioned Peachblow,and with eyes rather 
nearer the surface. If the coming potato could 
also resemble the Peachblow in appearance it 
would add to its popularity, though such a 
varicty, whatever its appearance, would soon 
make a market for itself. There are still locah- 
ties where a few Peachblows are grown in a lim- 
ited way, and every Spring, especially in New 
York State, there is an inquiry for such potatoes, 
both for seeding and cating. However, the glory 
of the old Peachblow seems to have departed, 
and, despite the many good and even more pro- 
ductive new varictices, it is difficult to name one 
to take its place. It was this and the Mercer or 
Meshannock that gave people the liking for po- 
tatocs. Nowadays most families use potatoes 
extensively, more from foree of habit than any- 
thing else, and a most important branch of farm 
economy has potato culture already become, 
American Cultivator, 
- oe 
. THE ESSENTIALS IN FERTILI- 
ZERS. 

Practice and experiment in the growth of 
crops have shown that nitrogen, phosphates, 
potash, and lime, in assimilable form, are the sub». 
stances Which most strikingly benefit land; and 
chemical analysis has determined in a measure 
the varying proportions in which different crops 
draw upon these and upon other constituents of 
the soil. 

Acting on this knowledge, chemists have given 
specifications for the preparation of manures for 
all the different crops, these schemes being pro- 
fessedly based on the composition of the crops 
themselves. But manuring on this principle 
would often cost more than the consequent in- 
crease of the crop would repay ; for it makes no 
allowance for natural fertility, and it makes no 
distinction between the composition of the crops 


grown and the composition of the produce sold | 


off the farm. We know that soils are of very 
unequal fertility, that some have an unlimited 
food-supply compared with others, and that it is 
only the materials sold off the farm that the 
maintenance of fertility requires to be restored. 
More than this, crops differ greatly in their 
capability of self-supply. Take, as an example 
of the latter characteristic, the relations of wheat 
and clover to nitrogen. Chemical analysis shows 
that clover contains more nitrogen than wheat ; 
and yet the wheat finds its nitrogen with dif- 
fieulty, while the clover seems to have a power of 
self-supply in this particular. Thus, in defiance 
of the chemical composition of the two crops, 
the farmer's practice, when he manures wheat 
liberally with nitrogen and gives little or none to 
clover, is justified. Economic manuring must 
supplement the plant’s weakness, while it makes 
good the deficiencies of the soil. 

A general manure contains all the constituents 
of the crop, or at least ail those in which soils 
are most deficient ; but it by no means follows 
that every substance which may act beneficially 
as a manure ought to be applied. If a soil is 
deficient in one particular element, and contains 
all the other requisites of fertility, that one eub- 
stance may act as beneficially when applied as 
though it were a manure containing all the con- 
stituents of the crop. The crop, in this case, is 
thrown upon the natural resources of the 
soil for all its other elements. After a heavy 
dressing of one substance, that subtsance may 
not be required for several years, but some other 
substance may be needed; and this all the 
more because the larger crops now grown will 
exhaust such other substances more rapidly 
than the smaller crops did previously. By per- 
sisting in the exclusive use of a special manure, 
an ultimate exhaustion of the soil is inevitable. 
Judiciously used, special manures are the agents 
which bring into useful activity the dormant re- 
sources of the soil. They restore the proper bal- 
ance between its different constituents and sup- 
ply the excessive demand for some particular 
elements. Still, the application useful on one 
soil may be quite useless on another, and the ap- 
plication may be useful on a soil in one season 
and uscless in another. 

A general manure may be used year after year 
in a perfectly routine manner; but where a 
special manure is employed, the importance of 
watching its effects and altering it as circum- 
stances indicate cannot be over-estimated. This 
forces upon us the necessity for studying the 
succession of manures as well as that of crops. In 
many cases in which ammonia, when first used 
proved beneficial, it now begins to lose its effect, 
and the reason, no doubt is that by ite means 
the amount of phosphate existing in these soils 
has been reduced, while the ammonia has 
accumulated, so that change of manuring is 
needed. American Agriculturvst. 


THE BEAN AS A FIELD CROP. 


Tue price which beans have sold for during 
the last two years has been so high that farm- 
ers in New England are turning their attention 
to this crop a¢ one. that promises profitable re- 
turns. On some farms, at present prices, it 
wonld: prove 9 bettercrop than the potato ; for 
while’ the potato requires strong and rather 
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moist land for good crops, the bean will grow 
well on high and quite dry land. The expense 
of growing an acre of beans 18 very much less 
than that required to grow an acre of potatoes, 
The quantity of manure required is much less 
and the cost of, seed is trifling compared to 
potatoes, and as they can be planted after the 
first of June, the cost of cultivation is much 
less, Another advantage is the planting comes 
after the busiest portion of the Spring work ix 
over. There is still another advantage. A crop 
of Winter rye for fodder can be grown before it 
is time to plow the ground for beans. ‘Thus two 
crops can be grown on the same landin one year, 
The bean ix not troubled with the potato bectle. 
Thus the expense of Paris green is saved. In fact 
the bean has but few cnemics after it gets beyond 
thecut-worm, who is particularly fond of thi 
bean until it is two or three weeks old. 

‘The woodchuck is the most destructive enemy 
which the bean has to contend with, and unless 
measures are taken to keep him away, th 
chances are that he will destroy a very large por- 
tion of the crop. But this is an encmy so easily 
destroyed that there is no excuse for losing the 
bean or any other crop by him. We have already 
xiven our readers the way to do this; but for the 
benefit of new subscribers we will repeat it. It 
is as follows: Heat a piece of iron as large as 
the hand, with a hollow picee in it. When red 
hot place in the hollow a picee of roll brimstone 
as large as an English walnut. Place these inme- 
diately into the woodehuck’s hole, and cover 
with a sod, placing the grass side down, Cover 
this with fine carth until the smoke is prevented 
from coming out, and the work is done.  'l’lrose 
who raise beans this year should gather as soon 
as ripe, and get them into the market as carly as 
possible, and thus secure higher prices than they 
would be able to later in the scason.— Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, 

- i 


DESTROYING THE PLUM CUR.- 
cULIO. 


A GREAT deal of useless advice has been given 
out concerning easy methods of destroying the 
plum and peach curculiv. In most parts of the 
country it is impossibie to raise plums unless one 
exercises, daily warfare against the insects. Per- 
sous who have two or three plum trees about the 
yard should succeed in raising fruit enough for 
their own use; but this they are seldom able to 
accomplish. The less trees one has, the greater 
will be the proportionate number of insects to 
attack them. 

Such methods as burning coal-tar under the 
trees, and hanging cobs, saturated with molasses, 
among the limbs, are usually of no avail in saving 
a crop of plums or peaches. The only sure method 
is persistent catching. The curculios spend their 
nights near the base of the tree, under chips and 
barks. Early in the morning they ascend the 
trees, to lay their eggs in the young fruit. 

There are twe modes of catching them. The 
one devised by Mr. Ransom, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., is to nicely smooth the earth about the 
base of the trees and to lay a few small blocks 
of wood or chips on the surface. The beetles 
crawl under these for shelter, and can be taken 
very carly in the morning before they ascend the 
trees. The chips should be examined as soon as 
one can see in the morning. This is the methed 
most practiced in the extensive peach belt of 
Michigan. 

The other method is to spread a large sheet 
under the trees and jar the bectles off on to it 
by means of one or two quick blows with a long- 
handled mallet or bumper. Each of the large 
branches should be struck, and the mallet should 
be wound with cloth to prevent injury to the 
trees. This practice should be followed early in 
the morning also, as when the day gets warm the 
beetles are too lively to becaught. Many of the 
best peach and plum growers practice both these 
methods. In the case of a few trees about a 
yard both should be used, and there will be little 
doubt as to a good reward of fruit. The prac- 
tice should be followed up every morning for a 
couple of weeks after the blossoms fall, and at 
wider intervals until the insects disappear. A 
sheet may be stretched over a large wooden frame 
for convenience in handling.—American Culti- 
valor. 

>) 
PRESERVING MILK WITHOUT 
CHEMICALS. 


A new German method of preserving milk in 
its natural state, without any addition to it what- 
ever, is announced ina German scientific jour- 
nal. The process consists in heating the milk in 
closed vessels, such as glass bottles, to beyond 
the boiling-point, so as to expel all air contain- 
ing germs (which are the cause of milk spoiling) 
into the vacuum so formed. This is effected in 
the following manner: The bottles are filled with 
milk almost to the commencement of the neck, 
leaving a considerable space between the milk 
and the cork, which latter is then driven in so 
far as to allow a space of about half an inch be- 
tween its upper surface and the top of the neck. 
A layer of paraffine wax is then run in, and 
thereon is placed a cork disk, which, by means 
of a staple closure, is kept from rising. A nam- 
ber of bottles so filled and prepared are placed in 
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a chamber or vessel that ¢an be hermetical- 
ly closed atid able to withstand an inner 
pressure of four or five atmospheres. 
Here steam of about two and a half to 
three atmospheres’ pressure is introduced, 
having # temperature of about 230° Fabr. This 
soon raises the temperature of the milk in the 
bottles to the same degree, which, on expand- 
ing, reduces the space between it and the cork, 
and through the paraffine rendered liquid. Care, 
however, is taken to Bee that the reduetion of 
the space is not sufficient to allow of the milk 
yeaching the cork, The chamber is now cooled 
bottles removed, and when cold, the 





down, the 
provisional staples taken off. It will be seen 
that, by this process, the fermentation produe- 
ing air in the chamber being destroyed by the 
heated steam, the small quantity that re- 
enters on the cooling and consequent contrac- 
tion of the while an 
equilibrium is established between the innocu- 
ours air in the bottle and the otter atmosphere, 
The cerk iteelf is also protected from any germs 
entering it from the outside by the congealed 
Jayer of parafline, a part of which has entered 
the cork when ina liquid state under the 
sure in the 


milk can do no injury, 


pres- 
Milk preserved by this 
method is said to keep fresh for years, and to 
have exactly the same taste as new milk. 


FEED FOR MILK. 


Tak following are the conclusions reached at 
the lowa Agricultural College : 

The supply of milk depends essentially upon 
the rapid growth of new cells in the milk glands, 
These cells consist largely of proteine. The 
and fat (cheese and butter elements) 
are formed from the proteine ; 


chamber, 


caseine 
hence profitable 
dairying must depend largely on the amount of 
proteine contained in the 
cheap food. 


food and made on 
Where rations rich in proteine are 
fed, such as clover and oil meal, the 
results may be noticed : 

lst. A decided increase in the quantity of 
milk and very little shrinkage for a long time. 

2d, Considerable gain in the solid matter of 
the milk, as shown by chemical tests, or by the 
increased butter and cheese production. 

3d. Again in the quality of the milk, where 
foddera rich in carbonhydrates and fats are 
given. Theslight increase in quantity and rich- 
ness of the milk is not due to any direct action 
these have, but to the assistance they afford the 
proteine in preventing its oxydation. 
fed mainly on sugar beets, potatoes, or corn, 
will give considerable milk ; but it is done at the 
expense of the proteine of the body, and after a 
whie the animal will suddenly waste away. 

In view of these well-established facts, what 
shall be the economical milk ration for farmers ? 

Calculated upon the basis of the amount of 
proteine contained in each, and taking corn as 
the unit of value, when corn is worth fifty cents 
per hundred pounds, the following articles will 
approximately be worth per hundred: 


following 


Animals 


ns, eee 
Timothy 
Potatoes 





This is not absolutely correct, because the car- 
bonhydrates and fats in some of these would 
materially aid the proteine, and, hence, would be 
worth relatively more than above represented. 

It is, however, sufficiently correct to show that 
the cheap foods for milk in Iowa are well-cured 
clover hay, wheat bran with a little corn meal 
and oil meal added. 


GRAPE FERTILIZERS, 


Tne grape-vine requires at the same time 
nitrogen, phosphate of lime, and potash. The 
first two seem to give the plant a powerful vege- 
tation, and the third appears to favor the pro- 
duction of sugar in the fruit. All fertilizers 
containing these three elements in suitable pro- 
portions and sufficiently assimilated, may, there- 
fore, be advantageously applied. 

Stable manure contains from four to five- 
tenths per cent. of nitrogen, from seven to 
cight-tenths phosphoric acid, and about four or 
five-tenths potash. In France, according to 
Professor Faex, of the Agricultural School at 
Montpelier, from twelve to twenty-three tons are 
applied to the hectare (two acres, one rood 
thirty-five perches) every four years, in a rather 
fresh state in impermeable, clayey land, and 
more or less decomposed in soil that is light or 
of average consistency, and ially where cal- 
careous, 

Sheep’s manure contains 72 per cent. of nitro- 
gen, 1.52 per cent. of phosphoric acid. As far 
as kuown itis richer than stable manure. Its 
effect on vegetation also is more apparent and 
shorter of duration, A dose of about twelve 
tons is used every three years. 

Reeds, seaweed, chips, etc., may be applied in 
heavy seil, after having been coarsely chopped, 
or in lighter soil after being previously decom- 

posed. These divers fertilizers contain nitrogen 
in the fellowing quantities: box, 1.17 per cent. ; 
seaweed, from .40 to .45] per cent. 














Soot contains 1.15 per cent. of nitrogen, and a 
rather large proportion of phosphate of lime 
and salts of potash ; therefore, it produces very 
remarkable effects on the vine, especially in cal- 
careous soil, Two or three tons are used to the 
hectare. Its action is annual, or nearly #0.— 
Prairie Farmer. 
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A SURE CURE FOR POULTRY 
LICE 


Lice are the great pest of the poultty-hotise, 
Hens left to range about the farm or garden will 
keep clean by wallowing in the dry dust. But 
for a good part of the year the villagers have to 
keep their hens in confinement, and very soon, 
without constant watchfulness, lice appear; and 
if the poultry-house is near the barn, or within 
it, the vermin spread to the cow 
bles and make trouble there. White-washing, 
if it were attended to every month, would be 
effectual, if the wash penetrated all the cracks, 
But this involves a great deal of labor, and it is 
difficult to reach all the crevices. There is the 
same objection to sulphur and tobacco-smokc. 
A few of the lice are generally left for seed after 
everysamoking. The 


and horse sta- 


best remedy we have ever 
applied is crude petroleum, or,if more convenient, 
the common kerosene oi] used for lamps, This 
is always at hand, and a few minntes’ labor with 
the oil-can will rout the enemy. Generally one 
application is enough to destroy them. 
it directly to the 


stream from the 


We apply 
perches, pouring a continuous 
spout. The hene get this oil 
upon their feet and legs, and it is rubbed all 
over the feathers. It is penetrating, and the 
odor seems to be exceedingly offensive to all in- 
sects. We have no lousy hens since the applica- 
tion of this remedy.— Exchange. 
> 

CAREFUL experiments recently made in Ger- 
many, show that cows milked three times a day 
yield milk richer in fat than if milked but twice 
each day. Itis also reported that cows milked 
three times a day gave five pounds of milk over 
cows milked but twice. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DRANK WITH SODA WATER, 


is delicious. All druggists have it. 
ing and cooling. Try it often! 


It is refresh- 
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EVAPORATING FRUIT 
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Ke Bp) vunpio Shir-Sling & Carrier, 
FOR UNLOADING. 
Has no equal in capacity, adapta- 


tion, nor in saving time, 
labor, or expense. 


It embraces the true principles ot ot 
wajondin —_ ™ 
x hours. 
@. VAN SICKLE. Shortaville, N.Y. 











WANTED, SALESMEN. 


canvases for the sale of Nursery Stock- 
me facilities. No experience required- 
Saletx and expenace paid. 500 acres of Fruit 

rnamen Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. 


Ww. & T. SMITH, 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 


* BUCKEYE ” 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lichtest and easiest run- 
ning MowER ever made. 


STRICTLY First Ciass. 
MAST, FOOR & CO., 
Springfield, Obie. 





Send for Cataloruc. 


‘Kissena Nurseries, 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 
(LIMITED) 


‘Flushing, N. Y. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World, 
Descrterive CaTALoGuE Sext Free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


















Land Commiss' 
MILWAUKEE,WIS. 
IW WISCONSIN. 


ge MOORE COUNTY cat” 


Corn-Mills a and a Millstones, 


THE BEST oT it THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 

’ ‘Samples of Meal Seat on Application. 
* WORTH comes MILLSTONE CO. 

hambersburg, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1864. NO PATENT! NO bing t 


oltained for Mechanical Devices, Com 
pounds, Designs and Labels “Alt preli- 
Minery craminations as to patentability 
of inventions free. Our" Guide tk ec tain 
' tug Patents is nent free every where 


dress LAU AGGKK & » Solicitors of Pa “to 
- — WASHINGTON, B.C, 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER KHROTHIERS, 

New Verk Office, 159 Frent Street. 
Factory, Newark, N.J 


¢#” Farmers and Dealers are tnvited to send for 
Circular 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


with 





sce inet the pe TRADE-MARK is peckage and 
crortes at GE ae RUBBER 
Factorh 730. 32 754 w FE naton mt.. 
vo an Mt a and. Chicago, 
an + Lonts. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL TH 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine. Poultry, Bees and Dogs. By He 
of Stock of Farm in Health and Disease. Entire te new 

Contains 1166 Imperial octavo pagos; two charts 
plates. 11,600 sold in 90 Farmers clear $100 


MoskELEY’S 
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We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 


made, 





fig CARBON METAL. bein dif compose 
more urable than ordinary Chi 


Manufactured by 
Branch Office: 














om. J. Pertam 

Nothing ike’ 

or teliing ages of Horses and Cattie; 720 Engravings and 6 colored 
a month 


pate.) nee ve Publishers, M.D. THOMPSON & CO.. NEW YORK, O 
‘ABINET CREAMERY. 
Creamery and Refrigerator Combined. 


For families, large and small dairies, factories, and for the 
wathering system: for hotels, restaurants, boarding-schools 


Adapted for 


USED EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT ICE, 


Necds only to be seen to be admired. 
approach it in principle of construction or elegance of finish. 


Delaware River Chemical Works. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We are peodect ing, by means of special 
advantages in manufacturing, an entirely 
reliable Ammoniated Bone SUPER PHOS- 
PHATE FOR $25 PER TON. This is 
about $10 per ton Jess cost than the ordi- 
nary Ammoniated Phosphates in the market. 
2 can be depended upon confidently as a 

Complete Wheat and Grass Fertilizer. This 
is the fourth year of its manufacture, and 
its value and great economical advantages 
are universally acknowledged by users. 
Analysis, as printed on every bag, fully 
guaranteed. A business reputation of 
nearly thirty years warrants the good faith 
of these statements, 


BAUGH & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers 01 the $25 Phosphate, 
No. 20 S. DELAWARE AVE., PHILA. 









Descriptive Circular 
WITH TESTIMONIALS, FREE. 


B.L.RYDER &CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA, 


PAINT READY MIXED, 
70 Ote. Per Gallon 


. ’ 
A Linseed OU Paint. 

Handsome, Cheap, aad mont 
Durable of all for Barna, Build 
ines, Roofa, Fences, ete. Keds, 
Browns, Purple, Yellow. ¢ tolor 
ecard furnished. “To any part 
of the United States." One 
wallon covers 2dueq. ft..2 conte, 
Box 30, ATLAS PAINT ©U., 
Pittaburvh, I’a. 


I HAVE 


a positive cure for Dyspepsia 


Picase mention this Paper. 


I will send free by 
mail, enough to all applicanta to convince the most 
skeptical of its value. 


A. I. MATHEWS, Druggist, 


81 Barclay treet, N.Y. 


yang fics 3s bit Cured tu 10 
Pil o Pay until Cured! 
0 iL Soearmcan, a. D.. Jabanon, Obfot 


CYCLOPEDIA"OF LIVE-STOCK 


AND COMPLETE STOCK- -b0c 


Ay 4. 5 rat 5. Covers every subje 
Z « ompetitic on. Cheapest book i Sished. 


For Confidential on — 


ST. LOUIS. M 


Exchusive ‘x OR 


Sizes for one Cow to fifty. 
cream 


and like institutions. 
Summer and Winter Dairying 


Has many imitations, but none 


sold strictly on its Merits and Warranted as Kepresented, 
Stoddard Churns, Lever Butter Workers, Bradley Butter Packages, Prize Dog 
Powers, Factory and Dairy Supplies. 


MOSELEY & STODDARD M’F’G. Co., Poultney, Vt. 


A Carbon Plow! 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY GHUALED AND CAST IRON PLOWS. 


4 iarg 
ed Iron we Plows 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO.. Ilion, N. Y. 
118 Chambers Street, New York. 


oly of Cnet Sich tt ahaetml roc Be 





NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO.. 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8T.. N. ¥, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















The real cost of soap 
is not to be estimated 
by the price paid, but 
by the results. Soap 
made of inferior stock, 
or of good materials 
not properly com- 
bined, will injure what- 
ever it is used upon, 
so it is not cheap at 
any price. The Ivory 
Soap which Prof. 
Cornwall, of Princeton 
College, says “Is very 
“well made, and can 
“not injure anything,” 
is certainly very cheap 
at the price which 
any grocer will fur- 
nish it to you. 













































From our Sp and Sum- 
mer Fashion Catalogue. 
LADIES' FRENCH LAWN DRESSING-SACQUE 


NO. 2%. CLUSTER OF TUCKS, DOTTED 
SWISS EMBROIDERY, FRENCH 
SLEEVES, $1.43. 

THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES’ DRESSING-SACQUES, FROM 6¥c. TO 
86.50. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S FINE MUSLIN 
AND CAMBRIC UNDERWEAR, OORSETS, IN- 
FANT'S OUTFIT, at prices as usual, lower than any 

other house, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


20th Street and.Sixth Avenue, x. Y. 


OIL STOVES 


FOR 


EVERYBODY, 
| FROM $1 TO $25. 


Send for Oirculars on SAM. 8S. 
UTTER’S Nickel Plate, also Tubu- 
lar, Champion, Acorn, Summer 
Queen, and Gem, to 


SAM. S. UTTER, 
118 Beekman Street, New York. 


—-- 
EVERY STOVE WARRANTED, 
THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 












(Sune - L4, _1883.— 











TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a b as deli 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


“h- 
ky %," > SARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
%® 4Aich heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated inter 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


te as silk 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FSTERBROOK STSENS <a> 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos. 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
Works: Camden, N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, % John St., New York. 


SILKS! SILKS! 


We have just received two lots 
of Silks much below value. 


115 pieces 22 inch Heavy 
Black Surah Silks, handsome 
quality, $31.00 per yard; good 


value for #1.50. 


223 pieces Colored Satin Mer 
veilleux, 32 different fashionable 


shades, at 64 Cents per yard; 
cost 90 Cents to import. 


Special attention given to 
Orders by Mail. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Broadway and 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 


Fourth of Julv. 
SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $159. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 





We manufacture the pest Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


{llustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (0, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. L 
WARRANTED 


Walke’s Fiexible Fountain Pen. P. 
by MH. A. WALKE. Best 
arat diamond-pointed gold pen, hard rubber bolder. 
tely non-corrosive, certain in fow and 
ver 50,000 now in use, Not one rejected or thrown 
je. We also make cheap fountain and dipping pens 
iridium and silver, diamond-pointed, non-corrosive. 
pa warrant,our pens and will refund price paid us for 
n not ent ely satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 
For Sewer ecriptive price-list and terms to agents, Taddress 


THE WALKE PEN M’F’G CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
griad 








Branch W: 
or Jonm ae New Yo and 
197 Lake St.. C Chicago york, 





BIRDZXCO. 
Summer Hats. 


49 NASSAU STREET. 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
an ers. Strong, durable, and comfortable. No 
aod es ee stuff, b . nogest home-comforts. 


Special di Gecount 2 & for cata- 


stamp 
logue to F. A. LAik, Wottvilie, Onondaga 
County, Newt Yo 


~ 
For sale by all first-class Furniture Dealers. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 








287 FuLTon Sr., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
jogue and Price-list. Goods 


orwarded by mail or ex- 


prope orders 
will receive 


prompt a 


Please mention 
— INDEPEND- 


Ross, Turner & Co., 


189 te 195 , Sue... and aa ey ferecee, 


nae on 


Seime and Ph ni Twines and Threais, 
Sewing and Lace Threads, 
acy Twines. 


CALIGRAPH 
WRITING MACHINE. 











For Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, Archit>.:t», 
AND ALL WRITERS. 
EMPLOYMENT 


for young men and women as Operators, easily ob- 
tained by such as own it. 


ALL STENOGRAPHERS 
must come to it, as waa oa are demanding it more 
and more. 


E TRIAL 
gon devout of $10 which will be re- 
FJ Ry tr alle receipt of the 
express charges 


fora fortn 
funded at 
machine in cond of 
paid. For further Ra 





36 BEALE SRE Fhe. 
WHEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral, and perfect finish to hard wood 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT 


Very Gacahie i, economical. One gallon, when 
thinned, es two gallons of ready” mixed paint. 
Send for p wae my card of colors. Please name this paper. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing (Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 


NEW LOCATION. . 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 2d Gt., bet, Fi and Sixth Avs., 


NEW YORK. 





E. D. BURT & CO., | 










ARVI ‘ 


Al &BURGLAR 


Nas 


Y2NTED F< 
HAVE WaT TEMIMPROVEMEN 
es ee 


| 
NOT Foun) OTH ER MAKES)) 
THAT WILL ng REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


— WHO—— 
BY THOSE SIRE TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 CHestnur Sr. Puita. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested for forty years. Wa: 
n every respect. Send for circular. 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT S8T., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


ELEGANT HARNESS | 
SADDLERY. 


We invite atttention to our superior 
stock of Spring and Summer Goods, 
which comprises the latest Designs and 
Displays the Best Skilled Workman. 
ship. 


PETERS & CALHOUN 60, 


691 Broadway, New York. 


IRA PEREGO. 


SHiRTs, 


$1, $1.25, $1.50. 


Special Orders 














nted 








AT 
Short Notice. 
PERFECT FIT. 


128 and 130 Fulton 
Street, 
und 87 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


Gauze Merino 


UNDERWEAR. 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


WALL PAPER, 


DECORATE 
AND 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 
QUAINT, 
RARE, and 
CURIOUS 
PAP 
BY 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
¢@~ Samples and.Book on Decorations mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
124 and 126 West 234 St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in dail 











AyD for elegantly ilustrates 36- 
\ Bas peer atalogue to 
aw THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co.s 


Po ie nah fp sd Forkanen 
BoP aan eee 


sent free to parties desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably ~ +8 fe os I. A since 
Charc' 
and other bells; ee ties Ohimes ud Peale. 















































Meneely & Co., Weat Troy, N.Y. 





